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Southern Textile Exposition Next Week 


Arrangements Complete for Display of Textile Equipmentand Supplies in Textile Hall, Greenville. S. C.—Southern 
Textile Association to Meet Next Friday—List of Exhibitors With Booth Numbers and Nature of 
Exhibits—Show Promises to Be Largest Ever 


LANS are in shape for all de- 
tails in connection with the 
Seventh Southern Textile Ex- 
position, to be held at Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C., all next week. 
The space contracted for assures this 
show being the largest one ever held 
in the South, and advance information 
regarding the type of individual ex- 
hibits indicates that the character of 
the various booths will reveal more 
variety and interest than has been true 
in any previous event of this nature. 
In addition, a number of social 
events have been planned during the 
week, including dances on the evenings 
of November 2 and 4; luncheons by 
civic clubs on those dates; and a bar- 
bacue at 1 p. m. on November 3. 


The meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, to be held on Friday, 
November 5, will start at Io a. m. in 
the ball room of the Poinsett Hotel. 
This convention has been character- 
ized as the “Better Equipment Meet- 
ing” and will be featured by an ad- 
dress on “New Machinery versus Old 
Machinery” by E. Kent Swift, treas- 
urer of the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. His address will 
be followed by a discussion of the ad- 
vantages of well kept textile machin- 
ery, in which five well-known south- 
ern mill men will participate. <A 
luncheon will be held in connection 
with the meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. 


Details of Exhibits 


OR the guidance of readers of TEx- 

TILE WorLD, there are given below 
rief facts regarding the individual 
ooths to be found at the Southern 
extile Exposition. Diagrams of the 
liferent floors of Textile Hall will 

| in the location of these spaces. 

mplete details of these exhibits and 
f other features of the week will be 
published in next week’s issue. 

Aldrich Machine Works, Green- 
vood, S C. Main Bldg. 220. Boxing, 

using, sleeves, etc. for ball bearings. 

Allentown Bobbin Co., Allentown, 
Pa. Located on stage. Bobbins for 
silk and rayon. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 

Main Bldg. 234. Texrope drive, 
tors and pumps. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Edge- 
water, N. J. Annex 103-104. Aluminum 
parts and aluminum powder paint. 

American Casablancas Corp., Green- 

S.C. Annex 87, 88, 101. Spin- 
ime for long draft spinning. 

American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. 
Co. Now York. Passage A. Celanese 
rand yarns and fabrics. 

American Moistening Co., Boston, 
Mass. Main Bldg., 121-A. Humidifiers, 
atomizers and psychrometers. 

American Schaeffer & Budenberg 
Corp., srooklyn, N. Y. Balcony 737. 
‘auges, recording thermometers, temper- 


ature controllers, hygrometers and tacho- 
Meters 


American Tool Works Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. Main Bldg., 222. Motor driven 
lathe, drill, and shaper at work. 


V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Balcony 705. Air traps and = steam 
traps. 


Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Main Bldg., 120-B. Cork cork 
covers, cork ribbon, cork temple rolls, 
cork boards, etc. 


cots, 


Armour Soap Works, Chicago, III 


Balcony 702. Textile soaps and soap 
powders. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co., Boston, 


Mass. Main Bldg., 
twelve-head comber. 

Atlanta Brush Co., 
Annex 68, 69. Full 
brushes. 

Automatic Roving Check Co., Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. Passage A. 

Bahan Textile Machinery Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. Main Bldg. 103. Patent 
attachment for textile machinery. 


110-A. Tunstall 


Atlanta, Ga. 
line of textile 


Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Main Bldg. 101. Bahnson humidifier in 
operation. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, IIl., 
and Greenville, S. C. Main Bldg. 237- 
241. An automatic spooler and high 


speed warper in operation. 

J. H. Billington & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annex 54. Bobbins, spools, shuttles, 
belting, rawhide pickers. 


Blackmer Pump Co., 
Main Bldg., 105-B. 


Ga. 
room 


Atlanta, 
Slasher 


pumps ; 
etc. 


pumps for caustic soda, dyestuff, 
Hand operated transfer pumps. 

Charles Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annex 1-2. Textile leathers, including 
check straps, rug straps, harness straps, 
pickers, etc.; leather belts; textile roller 
skins, etc. 

Bond Foundry & Machine Co., Man- 
heim, Lance. Co., Pa. Annex 3. Truck 
casters, roller bearings, and power trans- 
mitting appliances. 

Borne-Scrymser Co., New York. 
Annex 85, 86, and 110. Breton Minerol 
products; also finished textiles and full 
line of lubricating oils, 
cotton spraying oils, etc. 

Bowditch & Gilliam, Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn. Located on stage. 


finishing oils, 


Bradley Washfountain Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Main Bldg., 105-A. 
Washfountains. 

Bristol Co., Waterbury Conn. Bal- 
cony 744. Recording voltmeters, watt- 
meters, ammeters, pressure gauges, 


thermometers and controllers. 

David Brown Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Annex 29-30. 3obbins, and 
shuttles. 


Brown & Sharpe, R. I., 
107, Incl. Machine tools. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Phila., Pa. Main Bldg. 114-115. Auto- 
matic tentering machine, starch mangle, 
Simpson cloth winder and _ Klauder- 
Weldon hosiery dyeing machine. 


spools 


Annex, 105- 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. Main Bldg. 258-A. Dye beams; 
automatic calender racks for pickers. 


Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 
S. C. Main Bldg. 224. Lathes, drills, 
arm shapers, steam specialties, hack 
Saws, etc. 


A. B. Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 
Annex 81-82 and 111-113 incl. Bobbins, 
spools, ring travelers, weavers’ knotter. 


Celotex Co., 


Chicago. Annex 5-7 


incl. Insulating building material. 

Chaffee Bros., Oxford, Mass. 3al- 
cony 718. Boxes, shooks and cloth 
boards. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Annex 31. 
and leather specialties. 

E. E. Child Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Annex 66, 67. Hyertest loom cams, cam- 


Leather belting 


shaft gear, pulleys, wheels and_ steel 
rollers. 

Ciba Co., Inc., New York. East 
entrance of Ist floor, main bldg. Dye- 


stuffs. 


Clemson Agr cn'tural College, Tex- 


tile Dept C le 1 Colle ce &  ¢. An- 
nex 19 and 2) testing apparatus and 
demonstrations o. use 

Clipper Bet Lacer Co. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Main Bldg 105. ( lipper 


belt lacers, belt hook 

moving belt display 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co.,, 

Gastonia, N. C. Main Bldg. 108. Balling 


s, and belt cutters ; 





TEXTILE WORLD’S BOOTH 


TEXTILE WORLD will main- 
tain its headquarters at the South- 
ern Textile Exposition, Greenville, 
S. C., at Booth 215A-216 in Main | 
Bldg. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to call at the booth for any 
| services which we may be able to 
render. 

A library of textile books will 
be on hand for inspection and, in 
addition, representatives of the 
company will be glad to give in- 
formation regarding TEXTILE 
WORLD, the Official American 
Textile Directory, American Di- 
rectory of the Knitting Trade, 
Consolidated Textile Catalog and 
other publications of Bragdon, 
Lord & Nagle Co. 

Through the courtesy of Cooper 
| & Griffin, TEXTILE WORLD will 
| give on a board in its booth the 
| movement of the New York and 
| New Orleans cotton markets in 
full, just as was done at the last 
exposition two years ago. 

























and 


beam 
ing equipment, all in operation. 
Consolidated Steel 
Ill. 
reinfarcement 
of strapping. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hobo 


warpers, warpers warp dye 
Strapping Co., 
Annex 42-43. Packing 
supplies; Signode 


Chicago, 
room 
system 


ken, N. J. Annex 32, 33, 34 
for textile plants. 

Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 
S.C. Main Bldg 245 


gums 


Lamps 


Textile starches 
and 
Crane Co., Chicago, IIl. 
25k Valves, fittings, 

specialties. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Main Bldg. 119. 
Looms for upholstery, silk, towels, wor- 
steds, dress goods, etc., all in operation; 
warp stop motion and demonstration 
dobby. 

Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Main Bldg. 256A. Flood lights for 
(41) 


Main Bldg. 


and 


5? 


steam 








for textile mill 


wiring 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor 


cester, Ma Main Bldg 248 249A 
SI machine, cloth winder with 

ruider, and sewing machine, all 
with motor drive 


Damascus Steel Products Corp., 
Rockford, Ill Balcor 727-729 incl 

Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Mair 201 Paint Panel 

Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind Balcony 709 Diamond 
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Main Building, First Floor, Southern 
Textile Exposition 
chain and sprockets, chain drives in mo 
d automat chan nling cle Vict 
Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridge 
rt. Pa Annex 105-107, incl Fiber 
doff trucks, boxes and gears 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
Cit N. J Balcony 750. Graphite, 
lubricants, graphite paint, 
) 2. 

Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, Ind 
Annex 36-41. incl line ot 
transmission 


Complete 
power equipment; running 
displays of all. 

Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
118. Northrop looms, twist- 
stop motions, bunch build- 


Draper 
Main Bldg 
ers. spoolers, 


and other specialties 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Dyestuffs Dept., Wilmington, Del., 
and Du Pont Rayon Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Annex 108-109. Rayon yarns and fabric, 


bot 


ers 


dyed and undved 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, 


N. Main Bldg. 106. Stop motion, 
varn cleaner, random dyeing machine, 
and bobbin holder 


Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Annex 64-65. Economy waste 
press; also information regarding baling 


press for cotton yarn, cloth, ete. and re 
garding new cotton compress 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Yarn 


730. 


Excelsior 
N . Balcony 

Faatz Mfg. Co., Fredericksburg, Va. 
Annex 4. Belt dressings 

Fabreeka Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Balcony 735. Line of belting. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Charlotte, 
N. ( Main Bldg. 230-A. Textile mo- 
tors and pumps in operation; display of 


Co., Burlington, 
Mercerized yarns. 


component parts of motors and control. 
Fidelity Machine Co., 

Pa, Annex 44, 45. Rhode Island 

1 1 


br s and ribber with two-speed drive. 


Philadelphia, 


raider 


Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, 
la. Main Bldg. 247-A. Reducing 
steam 


valves, 
traps, strainers, etc. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Main Bldg. 116-A. Moving 
of belt lacings, and 

Flynn & Emrich Co., Baltimore, Md. 
742. Huber hanical 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Balcony 712, 713. Textile alkalies. Full 
line of vel silks, wools, and cottons, 
processed with Wyandotte 


d splay 
fasteners, guards 


Balcony mec stoker. 


vets, 
products 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 
Main Bldg. 227, 228. Precise cone and 
tube winders, spooler tension, high speed 
winder featured 

Fournier & Lemoine, Linwood, Mass. 
Spindles and bolsters. 

Foxboro Co., Inc., Foxboro, Mass. 
Balcony 736. Recording thermometers, 
recording psychrometers,. tachometers, 


Passage B. 


gauges and recording controllers. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 
N. Y. Main Bldg. 232. Textile mill 
motors control switch board and 
transformer. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., 
Columbus, Ga. Main Bldg. 215. Web- 


bings and tapes; 
ing tapes. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. Main Bldg. 317-318-A. 
Belting, belting cements, belting pre- 
servatives, pickers, leather check straps. 
Greenville Belting Co., 
S. C. Annex £9-60. Leather 
loop pickers, strapping, etc. 
Greenville Steel & Foundry Co., 


featuring heavy twist- 


Greenville, 
belting, 


Gree ville, S. C. West entrance, first 
floor. General casting. 

Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C Annex 105-107 incl. 


Textile supplies 

A. W. Harris Oil 
R. | Main Bldg 
YTeCASCS 

Hires Turner Glass Co., 
phia, Pa. East Lobby. 

rrugated wire glass 

Arthur W. Holbrook, Inc., 
Mass. Annex 21 
syphon for dry cans, and steam traps. 

Hopedale Mfg., Co., Milford, Mass 
Main Bldg. 121. Sheeting, high speed, 
dobby and silk looms; featuring new 
rayon loom. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Annex 89-94 incl. Card setting 
machine, display of card clothing, hand 
stripping cards, and wire heddles 

Huntington & Guerry, Inc., Green- 


Co., 
103-A. 


Prov idle nce, 
Oils and 


Philadel 
Actinic glass and 
Palmer, 


Rotary  syphon, 


ville, S. C. Annex 16-17. Electrical 
installations for textile mills. 

Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., 
Groveville, N f Main Bldg. 109. 


Monel metal skein dyeing machine. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, 
N. J. Annex 83, 84, 99, 100. Complete 
line of bearings, housings equipped with 
Ilyatt bearings, and shaft bearings with 
pressure grease fittings. 

Industrial Fibre Co., Inc., New 
York. Main Bldg. 202A. Rayon yarn 


in skeins, cops, cones and spools. 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Danielson, 
Conn. Passage A. Loom supplies in- 
cluding lug straps, loop pickers, leather 
strapping, etc. 

Jenkins Bros., New York. Main 
Bldg. 257-A. Bronze and iron, modulat- 
ing, and rapid action valves; gauge 
glasses; and mechanical rubber goods. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., New York. 
Main Bldg. 102. Asbestos and other 
products, including insulation material, 
building material, roofing, etc. 

Charles B. Johnson, Paterson, N. J. 
Located on stage. Machine for sizing 
silk and rayon warps. 
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Main Building, Second Floor, Southern 
Textile Exposition 


Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, 
Main Bldg. 212. Bobbins. 

Keever Starch Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Main Bldg. 208. Mill starches and by- 
products. 


Kempsmith Mfg. 


Ga. 


Co., 


Milwaukee, 


Wis. Main Bldg. 221. Universal Maxi- 
miller. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila., 
Pa. Annex 15. Lubricating systems, 


greases, and liquid greases and Keystone 
safety lubrication. 


J. L. King, Jefferson, Ga. Main 
Bldg. 103-A. 

Lambeth Rope Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass. Main Bldg. 112-A. Spinning 


and twisting tapes, hook bands, braids, 
and transmission rope; spindle drive in 
operation. 

W. T. Lane & Bros., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Annex 10, 11. Canvas baskets, 
hampers and trucks; new dyehouse 
truck; casters. 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Boston, 
Mass. Annex 70-72 incl. Roller leather. 

Joseph Lay Co., Gastonia, N. C. Bal- 
cony 708. Textile brooms. 

F. A. Lazenby & Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. Main Bldg. 255. Improved 
type cop winder, bobbin and quill winder 
in operation. 





October 30, 192 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., Jo 4- 
son City, N. Y. Annex 46-48 1. 
Vulcanized fiber head spools for 4}! 
purposes. 

Thos. Leyland & Co. Inc. Ff : 
ville, Mass. Main Bldg. 254. Scut 
regulating cloth expander and ano: ar 
guide. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Bldg. 219. Silent chain transmi 
drives in operation; featuring the t 
chain paradox. 

Litchfield Shuttle Co., Sout! 

Mass. Balcony 743. Shuttles 
kinds, rayon shuttles 

H. F. Livermore Co., Boston 
Main Bldg. 204-A. Mill supplies 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Eng 
Boston, Mass. Main Bldg 207 I 
graphs of their textile engineering 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati 
Main Bldg. 223-A. Valves and ler 
mounted engineering appliances an 
body bronze mounted gate valves. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Pa 
N. J. Annex 24-28 incl. Rolls, matting 
and mechanical rubber goods, as well as 
moulded rubber goods. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., Ney 
York. Main Bldg. 256. Textile chen 
icals. 

McClave-Brooks Co., Scranton, Pa 
Annex 120, 121. Hand operated stoker, 
overfeed and underfeed stokers, chain 
and round grates. 

Met-L-Wood Corp., 
Annex 79, 80 and 119. 
mill boxes. 

Miltex Woolen 
N. C. Located on stage. 
and cleaner cloth. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Orange, N. J. Annex 12, 13, 14. Hig! 
speed adding, calculators in both hand 
operated and automatic types. 

Morris & Co., Inc., Groveville, N 
Annex 22, 23. Duck mill baskets, 
hampers, bags, and other specialties 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. } 
Main Bldg. 258-B. Morse silent chain 
textile drives in operation. 


including 


Chicago, II! 
Mill trucks and 


Mills, Charlotte 


Slasher roller 


trucks 


Frank Mossberg Corp., Attlebor 
Mass. Main Bldg. Stage. Loom bean 
heads, adjustable beam heads, selvagt 


spools, and narrow fabric beams 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Inc., New York. Balcony 748. Dy 
for all classes of textiles. 


Dp 


National Ring Traveler Co., Pr 
idence, R. I. Main Bldg. 213. Wid 
range of Wentworth double duty trav- 
elers for spinning frames and twisters 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Balcony 731. Boiler tubes, seamless tub- 


ing and scale-free pipe. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., New 
York Main Bldg. 120-C. Nor fluid 
oils adaptable for use on all text 


machinery. 

Nice Ball Bearing Co., Phil 
Main Bldg. 234-A. General line 
bearings and ball bearing casters 
Greenville, 

Mill suppli: 


Bros., 
119, 


Norris 
Annex 79-80, 
equipment. 

Oakite Products, Inc., New Yor 
Main Bldg. 204. Samples of text 
processed with Oakite. 

Ohmer Fare Register Co., 
O. Balcony 719. Mill counter 


Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
Main Bldg. 104. Elevators. 


Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, ass 
Main Bldg. 120. Air conditioning equ!P 


ment in operation. New “Fanamizet 





rlotte 


roller 


Yctober 30, 1926 


Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Main Bldg. 257-A. Corn 

rch for textile uses. 

8B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass Annex 95-98 incl... Calender, 
bin piler, combination and cotton rolls, 
an | testing devices. 

Philadelphia Belting Co., Philadel- 
pl Balcony 733. Belting and belting 
equipment. 

Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co., Chi- 
ca Main Bldg. 116.  Firebrick. 

Powers Regulator Co., Chicago, III. 
Main Bldg. 233-A. Temperature reg- 
ulating and controlling devices, pressure 
reducing valves, and steam traps. 

Providence Drysalters Co., Provi- 
dence, R. ] Balcony 703. Chemicals, 
finishing compounds, etc. 

Racine Tool & Machine Co., Racine, 
Wi Main Bldg. 223. Metal cutting 
machine, band saw machine; featuring 
new production saw. 

Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 
Main Bldg. 246-A. Variable speed 
transmission and automatic textile con- 
trol for finishing machinery in range. 

Rex-Watson Corp., Canastota, N. Y. 
Passage B. Twin screw power baling 
press 

Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. Main Bldg. 
112, 113. Dress goods loom equipped 
with K-A electrical warp stop motion. 

Rice Asbestos & Equipment Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. Balcony 746-747. As- 
bestos pipe covering; valve reseating 
machines; oi] separator; steam traps. 

Rogers Fibre Co., Boston, Mass. 
Main Bldg. 236. Leatheroid receptacles, 
trucks, boxes, roving cans, and barrels. 

Root Co., Bristol, Conn. Main Bldg. 
205. Pick counters, hank counters, and 
other textile counters in actual operation. 

Rose Patch & Label Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Passage B. Labels for 
garments. 

Sarco Co., Inc., New York. Annex 
49, 50. Temperature regulators, steam 
traps, blast traps, and a new line of 
heating valves, traps and strainers. 

George G. Scott Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Balcony 714. 

Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, 
RI. Balcony 722-725 incl. Various 
types of textile testing machines. 

Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 
Main Bldg. 205-A. Line of power trans- 
Mission equipment, including hangers, 
earings, supports, and oiling devices. 


Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, 


RI. Main Bldg. 120-D. Complete line 
t shuttles for cotton, woolen, worsted, 
silk, and rayon looms. 


Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 
Main Bldg, 203. Mill paints and mill 
white 

Sipp Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
tage Silk and rayon and 
Warp machines. 

. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 
ain ‘‘Idg. 226. Display of products 


9 winding 


le 


a 
id ( 


I photographs of modern factories 
re constructed. 

_S. K. F. Industries, New York 
Main ‘Ildg. 247. Special housings for 
text iachinery in operation, range of 


roller bearings. 
7 :. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 


aX stage. Manufacturers’ agent 

equipment and supplies. 
Soutiern Franklin Process Co., 
reenviile, S.C. Main Bldg. 235. Frank- 
a yarns and fabrics made from 
same 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Stafford Co., Readville, Mass. Main 
Bldg. 120A. Looms weaving gingham, 
sheeting, crinkle cloth, rayon, duck, and 
silk. The rayon loom will be of the auto 
shuttle change type and will be equipped 
with electrical stop motion. 

Standard Chemical Products, Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J. Balcony 734. Dyeing 
and bleaching oils; textile testing equip- 
ment, etc. 

Standard Conveyor Co., 
Paul, Minn. Balcony 749. 
model of conveying system 


Co., 


North St. 
Working 


Standard Crayon 


Danvers, 





~ 2 . 
Mass. Annex 105-107 incl. Mill crayons. 
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Annex Southern Textile Exposition 


Standard Fibre Co., Boston, Mass. 
Annex 121A-122. Complete line of fiber 
receptacles for mill use. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Main Bldg. 117. Loom weav- 
ing fancy leno fabric equipped with leno 
heddle; also loom weaving fine broad- 
cloth; single and double bar type frames, 
nickel plated drop wires, and a line of 
reeds and heddles. 

Stein, Hall & Co., New York. Main 
Bldg. 233. Textile starches. 

Stowe & Woodward Co., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. Balcony 711. Rub- 
ber covered washer roll, bleachery eyes, 
and hard rubber bearing compound 

Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, 
N. Y. Annex 61-63 incl. Temperature 
instruments for all purposes. 

Texas Co., New York. Annex 113A 
114. Lubricating oils. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. I. Main Bldg 110-111. 
Calender for finishing rayon and c 
silk and cotton, and silk fabrics 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. ( 
Main Bldg 246. Termaco roving bobbin 
and Utsman filling bobbin cleaners 


otton 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O. Balcony 740, 741. Dodge-Timken 
hanger bearings, pillow blocks, etc., as 
used for textile machinery. 


Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, O. 
8-9 Mail, bench, portable, 
computing, and yardage scales. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. 
Y. Main Bldg. 107 B.  Self-balancing 


direct motor driven extractor 


Annex 
hanging, 


Transmission Ball Bearing Co., Inc., 


Buffalo, N. Y. Main Bldg. 229. Ball 
bearings for power transmission purposes 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 


11 


Ohio Located in stairwell in main 


building Complete line of 
products 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
Main Bldg. 249-251 
Bobbins, spools and shuttles. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Prov 


= a - > T 
idence, IR i 


idence, R. I. Main Bldg. 214. Demon- 
stration and display of “Barreled Sun- 
light,” also Rice’s equipment and _ serv- 


ice paints. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. I. Main Bldg. 257. 


various styles. 


Ring travelers in 


Universal Winding Co., Boston, 
Mass. Main Bldg. 242-244 incl. Wind- 
ing machines and creel; featuring high 
speed warping. 

Valley Mills, La Grange, Ga. Annex 


102. Mill trucks and baskets. 
Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Main Bldg. 258. Extensive line of 


counters for textile machinery. Special 
showing of electrically operated counters. 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc., 


Richmond, Va. Main Bldg. 107-A. 
Pumps, cylinders, and strainers. 

Viscose Co., New York. Annex 
55-58 incl. Exhibit outlining manufac 
ture of rayon, also display of rayon 
yarns and fabric. 

Wardwell Braiding Machine Co., 
Central Falls, R. I. Balcony 737, 738. 
Braiding machinery for making mill 


banding, lamp cord, and wire covering. 

Wm. Waterall & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Main Bldg. 225-A. Wall 
coatings and aluminum paints. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Main Bldg. 231. 
Static condenser, starters, safety switches, 
motors, etc. 

Westinghouse Lamp Co., New York. 
Main Bldg. 230. Display of metal re- 
flectors, inside frosted lamp, light-meas- 
uring meter, and a “glare display” show- 
ing effect of bare and shaded lamps. 
Feature showing of new “Rough Serv- 
ice” lamp. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., 
Whitinsville, Mass. Main Bldg. 225. 
Twisting and spinning rings, plate hold- 
ers, guide wire and traveler cups. 

Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Balcony 745. 


sets, 


Whitney silent chain drive 
as applied to cotton spinning frame. 

Woonsocket Napping Machinery Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. Annex 73-78, 115-118, 
123-126 incl. Motor driven double action 
napping machines, box napper. 
Woolen Overseers to Meet in 
Boston, Nov. 20 


(he forty-third annual meeting of 


the National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers will be held 
at the American House, Boston, 
Mass., Saturday, Nov. 20, at 10.30 
i. m. The business of the meeting 


will be reading of minutes, election 
of officers, etc. 

Dinner will be served at 
and provision will be made 
at the dinner. 
than Nov. 6 is 


Pickford, the 


1.30 p. m. 
for ladies 
not later 
requested by J. H. 
secretary. 
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The Tariff on Burlap 


Significance in Connection With 
“ ‘s ; 
Present Cotton Situation 

significance of the tariff on 

burlap in 


connection with the esent 

cotton situation is discussed the 

following statement by Leavelle 

Met ampbeli, head of the MeCar ip 

bell Department of Harding Tilton 
& iO. New York: 

“With executive Washington and 


every southern senator and congress 


man engaged in earnest verbal efttorts 
T 


to prove their love for the 


cotton 


farmer, with men _ otherwise sane 


talking about law of 
supply and demand by withholding 
4,000,000 i 
time to 


burlap. 


cheating the 


bales 
talk 


trom 
about 


market, it is 
the tariff on 


“Without counting gunny 
used for baling cotton or 


heavy 


sacking 
other 
imported 


any 

goods, there 
this country during the fiscal 
year ended June, 1926, 618,000,000 
lbs. of jute burlap worth 
mately 15c 
lbs. of 


were 
into 


approxi- 
a pound. The 618,000,000 


cloth is equal to 1,400,000 


bales of cotton and represents the 
output of over 2,000,000 spindles. 
“Jute, just like cotton, is a textile 


fiber. Jute burlap sells for less than 


cotton for the simple reason that it 


is grown in India and spun and 
woven in India with pauper labor. 
If you were to raise the fiber and 
spin and weave it with American 
labor you would increase the cost 
some 10c. a pound but our tariff on 


these goods is just Ic. a pouna, one- 
tenth of what it should be. 

“Think of it 
possibly only 


one cent a pound— 
the American 
cotton farmer and manufacturer have 
sat supinely by, ignorant of the facts. 
Not so the American spinner of jute 
yarns—as witness their highly 
tected market. 


“Tf import 40-inch 8-ounce 
jute burlap you pay Ic. per pound, 
but if you import the very yarn of 
which it is made and weave it your- 
self, the duty is 7c. per pound, or 
40% ad-valorem. Is it 


because 


pro- 


you 


any wonder 
few burlaps are woven in America 
and that as a result of these two 
rates 618,000,000 Ibs. of jute cloth 


came in as against just 492,000 lbs. 
of jute yarn? 


“In common justice the cloth 
should carry a higher rate of duty 
than the for it 
further the 
the but 
American cotton 


yarn, represents a 
manufacture of 
the 


manu fac- 


stage in 


same fiber, they 


grant 
textile 
turer the same measure of protection 
and I promise you that over-night he 
will capture 60 to 80% of this huge 
yardage, start 1,500,000 spindles now 
idle, employment to 
people and lay in the lap of 
suffering farmer a 


give 20,000 
our 


southern yearly 


order for 1,000,000 bales of cotton. 
“In the event of emergency, the 
President has authority under the 


present law to modify existing tariff 
rates. Is this not a practical way to 
employ that wise provision?” 
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Leicester Textile Exhibition 





[Interesting Display of 


I: abrics 


rUN¢ N 
Le este ( fi ( I 
\¢ \ 1 | pric } 
bit I rganized by the Textil / 
rder and the many booths provided 
much of interest to the numerous trade 


buyers present. From a machinery 


point of view, the exhibition sur 
passed that held the previous week at 
Belle Vue, Manchester, and the dis 
play ol 


was on a very good scale and par 


fabrics, especially of rayon, 


ticularly interesting in that many of 


the newer English companies were 
showing for the first time, and such 
firms as German Bemberg, Dutch 


Enka and Italian Snia Viscosa added 
considerable attraction. 

Leicester being the center of the 
English hosiery industry, it was ob- 
vious that the machinery section of 
the show would be almost entirely de- 
voted to knitting machines and the 
large central hall was a mass of mov- 
ing plant. It is extremely difficult to 
give any adequate description of the 
various exhibits but in a tour round 
the two halls occupied by this exhibi- 
tion there were countless features of 
interest quite out of the ordinary and 
in the following notes an effort has 
been made to concentrate on these: 

Willcoa Sewing 
Co., London, had a somewhat 


and Gibbs’ Vachine 


new ma- 
chine for seaming and hemming rayon 


garmen The object of the machine, 
which is very simple in operation, is to 
make a without the stitches 
and the turned 


perfection as possible 


secure hem 


showing through, work 


out is as near t 


A new double feed binding machine was 
an object of particular interest 

The Harrison Patent Knitting Ma 
chine Co., Manchester, had a large rang 


of machines including a new and im 


proved vertical winder worked by hand 
or by power and taking 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 
20 or 24 bobbins. 

lward L/uPied Leiceste were 


making a special point of their new Ja 


quard achine with 18 needles pel inch 


capable of knitting the finest. texture 
silks and hest quality 


1 yarns for the pro 
duction of women’s 


fine cardigans, 
coats, silk hose, men’s half hose, etc 
There. was also an eight-lock vertical 


and horizontal striping machine with im 
proved attachment for 





automatic strip 
ing The machine is fitted with power 
drive and color striping chain which 
effects an automatic change of color in 
the pattern as desired Automatic sto] 
motion and take-down rollers are fitted 
ind any patterns in vertical or horizontal 
stripit ks ca Lorme 
Sis as Pst Bk th 
simple il it and 
j 5 
( ‘ \ et 
r 5 ‘ v 
+ r ] WI ‘ “Sot 
1 tl ease with Qi) l 
pairs can be t per iv, 1s 
finding it favor in this country Another 
new exhibit on this stand was a fancy 
stitch machine for attaching lace or 


Machinery. 
Knitting 


Accessories. Yarns and 
Featured 

Sellers & Co., Huddersfield, exhibited 

pre ed | ink lvel nachine, for 

n, silk and < I} machine 

mprises a series of highly glazed por 
a ti = 1 

elain reels in any size trom 3U reels up- 


wards, mounted on spindles, the ends of 
which are att 
operated by machine cut spur gearing 
The headstocks in which the reels are 
mounted are lifted by rams actuated by 
hydraulic from a_ belt-driven 
pump having accumulator attached. The 
reels are arranged in groups, each group 
having separate ram for lifting. The 
reels are automatically reversed by the 
action of a gear box—fitted with ma- 
chine-cut gears—{for alternately chang- 
ing the direction in which the reels re- 
volve; this motion is automatically 
changed by the belt shifting gear. The 
material absorbs the dye quickly and 
evenly and absolute penetration and level 
dyeing are claimed. Each 


a working space of 23% 


ached to a crank motion 


pressure 


reel—having 
inches 


4 lbs. of 


is cap- 
able of accommodating rayon. 
When loading the machine, the rams 
which elevate the reels are raised by 
hydraulic pressure from the accumulator 
to a convenient height for loading, the 
rams are then lowered to a_ sufficient 
depth into the liquor by means of the 
three-period check valves situated at the 
end of each Immediately the 
rams are lowered sufficiently the turning 
movement commences, the movement be- 
ing arranged to give two revolutions of 
the hank before reversing. The sub-divi- 
sion of the reels and troughs in sections 
provides for small batches of material 
being dyed without an excessive waste 
of color, and several colors can be dyed 
on the machine at one operation. 

Mellor Bromley & Co., Leicester, had 
a large Arachne and Minotaur 
together with Pegson 
and calendering machines, etc. 
Minotaur 8-feeder 


chin 


section. 


range of 
machines dyeing 

The plain 
needle ma 
first time. It is 
20 inch diameter, with 24 needles’ to the 


bearded 


was shown for the 


inch and fitted with a special winding 
up frame, new type feed wheels and stop 
motion 

Geo. Blackburn Sons, Nottingham, 
had an addition to a representative dis 


play of their hosiery machinery, a large 
rotar\ machine of the 
Machine Co., 
products manufactured by 


Scholler Bros., Inc. of Philadelphia 


Trent Nottingham, 
were showing the Branson improved 7% 


hosiery dyeing 


An ( ric an 


exhibit of the 


Laundry and an 


Engineering Co., 


vertical stripe machine This machine 
knits on every needle and can produce 
atterns of any kind including gradu- 
ited. From one set of fingers with the 


graduating machine will 


patterns 


apparatus the 


produce unlimited without 


alteration in any way 
Winding ( exhibited an 
entirely new (at least to this « t 
; ich speed windi iGiete 
which pr cones hayun 1 convex 
‘ ry} el l d Ices T 
tted witl eading arms and_ the 
: : An 
Is tt ea 
Arse out walkin ten 1, 

Ss are da patent Se iY 1°.” 
s| cher 1s ( The machine is 
made in sections commencing with 18 
drums, 9 a side, and can be increased by 


10 drum sections 


J. Hobley & Co., Leicester, had a new 


warp knitting loom specially built for 
producing plain fabrics of very fine knit 
that will not ladder. 
Jos. Stubbs, Ltd., Manchester, ex- 
and The rayon 
rayon bobbin winder produced 
by this firm are now well known but con- 
siderable interest is still taken in them. 
Che reeling machine is practically all of 


hibited reels winders. 
] 


and 


metal construction with all parts ma- 
chined where necessary to insure inter- 
changeability. Each swift is a separate 
and self-contained unit. They are ar- 


ranged on each side of the machine and 
driven by chains from shafts near the 
center. The swifts’ are constructed of 
tinned steel discs and monel wires with 
vulcanite covered cross bars. They can 
be easily removed for doffing and tieing 
up of the hanks and fitted with a mod- 
ern type of drop or releasing motion. 
There is is an improved crossing motion 
to make perfectly clear diamond open- 
ings suitable for easy tieing or lacing. 
\s usual now, the stop motion acts on 
the breakage or termination of the yarn 
and a measuring motion actuates the 
stop motion when any desired length is 
reeled. 

Of the many exhibits at the booth of 
Wm. Spiers, Ltd. Leicester, the most in- 
teresting was the “Auto-Express” ma- 
chine which will make a 1/1 welt; 1/1 
rib wool top with stripes; plain plaited 
leg and foot with stripes; wool heel and 
toe; entirely automatically. The ma- 
chine can effect changes with two yarns, 
either of which can be fed to the 
needles. If a plaited garment is being 
made the back thread can be fed con- 
tinuously, while either of two other 
yarns can be fed to appear on the face 
of the sock. At the finish both these 
face yarns may be taken out and a thin 
course knitted with the plaited thread 


only for tearing off purposes. 
Schweiter Ltd., Switzerland, had a 
large display of rayon bottle bobbin 


winders, twisting machines, quill winders, 
warping machines and backwinders. On 
this stand there was also displayed the 


products of Messrs. Saurer including 
the multi shuttle ribbon loom and high 
speed shuttle loom. 


Vew Eccles Rubber Works Ltd., made 
a good show of ebonite lined dye becks, 
pumps, etc., and an almost complete line 
of acid resisting products for the dye in- 
dustry 

P I V Gear Syndicate Ltd., London, 
demonstrated their latest system of gear 
drives and special interest was taken in 
a set fer the rayon industry. The gear 
box in question was made for an Italian 
firm of rayon machinery engineers and 
reserve in wheel diameter and 
strength of the various parts was made 
to allow for adjustments. In this case 
the constant speed shaft was run at 300 
r.p.m. and this speed automatically 
dropped to 270 r.p.m. The time period 
over which this drop in speed takes place 
is 50 minutes. At the end of that time 
the gear returns to its initial speed of 
330 r.p.m 


i large 


within 4 seconds 


The power 
transmitted was %4 hp 


Briefly the 
} 


may be described as 


working follows: 


On the constant speed shaft is 
mounted a pulle¥ which does not expand 
except for a screw adjustment which is 
provided in order to set the main speed 

the constant speed shaft. The chain 
ves from this wheel to one mounted on 
he variable speed shaft which is capable 


of expansion in a manner definitely con 


led by toothed gearing. 


As the move- 
this wheel takes 
the drop in speed re- 
quired, a flat spring is wound up which 
on the toothed 


ment of the flanges of 


place, producing 


release of the gearing 
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at the end of 50 minutes returns «4 
expanding mechanism to _ its 
position, thus bringing the variabl 
shaft back to its initial speed. B 
initial and final speeds of the 

speed shaft can be adjusted to an 
determined -amount within the lim 
design, and if desired the time limit 

be altered by means of an external 


box. Tests of the speed variati f 
this box have been made which e 
speed measurements correct to within 
1/300%. It was found that the i- 
mum departure from the theor i} 
straight line speed variation was less 
than 1-3%. 

Wildt & Co., Leicester. had a very 
extensive booth where representative -ol- 
lection of their products was placed he 


P. G. H. machine, the firm’s latest {fully 
automatic power machine for producing 
patterned hose and half hose in three- 
color designs by means of a designing 
wheel, giving a large variety of new 
designs and a very high production, was 
an object of interest. The Brinton 
scarf machine contains certain new 
features and produces patterns with no 
spiral bias. There was also shown the 
3L fancy fabric machine with four 
feeds, six colored striping to each feed, 
four pattern wheels and also means for 
cutting and trapping loose threads. The 
latest “Omega” rayon winder was also 
on view. By this machine a perfectly 
uniform straight bobbin is built (whether 
on bottle or straight cone bobbin) hav- 
ing at least the advantages of the wind- 
ing obtained from a_ simple positive 
riser which very frequently gives an 
unshapely bobbin. 
Thomas Holt Ltd., 

showing a machine for 
hanks of silk, with ten patent friction 
driven vertical spindles (5 per side) 
carrying double flanged bobbins on to 
which the yarn has to be wound. There 
was also a cone winding machine for 
cotton, wool, worsted, silk or other yarns 
in the form of cops, bobbins or hanks 
This machine has heen recently improved 
\ third comprised an upright 
spindle winding frame. The high stand- 


ard of quality 


Rochdale, were 


winding from 


exhibit 


in this firm's winders has 
heen demonstrated by the fact that rayon 
of very medium quality can be success- 
fully wound. 


The Johnson artificial silk sizing ma- 


chine, manufactured by Charles }. |ohn- 
son of Paterson, N. J., was s! n on 
the stand of the English agents oxtile 
Iecessorics Ltd., of Manchester 

WW’. J. Foster Ltd., Preston, had s eral 
exhibits of interest to the knitting in- 
dustry among which a new rayon winder 
was chief. The leading feature is the 
control of the spindle speed in con- 


formity with class of yarn being wound 


Fabric Section 
Passing into the hall devoted in the 
main to and smaller acc ries 
not requiring power, the first exhit 


fabrics 





interest was that of Feldmuhili A 
Switzerland. In addition to play 
of “Sastiga” (Singles) and ria 
(Twisted) varns, there were tf x 
amples of fabrics made se 
rayons, including an imitatior ard 
skin coat, rayon elastic web! Tk 
nilanese & This firm were w- 
ing crinol and artificial straw 
embroideries The demand se 
embroider} is howeve not i> 

rmerl d th al n 
centratit he prod » 
said to be not unli i 

Western J iscos Sr 
Bristol, had a complete set es 
of “Wescosyl” yarn but. rat un- 


(Continued on page & 
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Discharge Printing of Cotton Goods 


Review of the General Style of Printing Cotton Cloth 





Discovery and Development of Various Discharging Agents 


—Colored Discharge With Pigments, Basic. Direct, and Vat Colors—Aniline Black Resist Similar in 
Effect to Discharge Stvle—Discharging Indigo and Brominated Indigoes 


HAT branch of the textile 
printer’s art covered by the 
subject of discharge printing 
includes within itself so many 

inl such diversified printing possibil- 

ities that a complete enumeration of 

m all might carry us beyond the 
limits available for a treatise of this 
kind. It will be well, therefore, to 
confine our discussion to a relatively 
few examples, as fairly representative 
of the field as we can readily hit upon, 
and, of choice, rather simple in 
nature. At best, printing is a techni- 
cal subject, and it is not easy in dis- 
cussing it to avoid terms which may 
be unintelligible to those not familiar 
with the work. 

Print works are not common in the 
southern section of the country — and 
it is a fair assumption that many per- 
sons, though connected in some way 
with the textile industry, have little 
acquaintance with the technicalities 
of cloth printing. It will be attempted 
then to outline to the uninitiated just 
what discharge printing is, and a few 
of the effects secured by using it. 
With this warning, it is scarcely nec- 
essary to add that this discussion is 
put forward with no hope of contrib- 
uting anything new to the world’s 
knowledge of the subject. It is merely 
a simple review of a few well-estab- 
lished processes. 


Method of Printing 

Since modern printing methods are 
more or less alike, wherever em- 
ployed, only cotton piece goods print- 
ing will be treated here. Everyone, it 
may be assumed, is familiar with at 
least the operating principle of the 
textile printing machine. The cloth, 
in continuous open form, passes 
around a large central cylinder, be- 
tween it and small engraved copper 
rollers arranged around its circum- 
ference. Each small roll is engraved 
with the design, or part of the design, 
to be printed. Each revolves in its 
own box of color paste, and length- 
wise across the face of each roller 
rests the delicately adjusted doctor 
blade, which cleanly scrapes off the 
color paste from the surface of 
the copper, permitting only the paste 
carried in the engraved pattern cut 
elow the surface level of the copper 
to be carried on and stamped upon the 
As each 
necessarily carries but one color 
ind prints upon the cloth only that 
lor fraction of a design which 
sist of ten or twelve or more 
there can be appreciated the 
lute accuracy required of the en- 


thick 


loth as the roll revolves. 
roller 


gtaving on each roll and the perfect 
adjustment or “fit” of all of them. 
e familiar sight of the ‘Sunday 
"Superintendent of Finishing Plant, Pacific 
Mills, Lyman, S. C. Paper read before the 
Southe-n Section of the American Association 


of Textile Chemists and Colorists, at the annual 
Meetings, Oct. 16, 1926, at Spartanburg, S. C 


By J. D. 


comics,’ where the crude blotches of 
color in the prints frequently miss 
their proper bounds by a sixteenth or 
an eighth of an inch, is an example 
of bad printing which could not be 
tolerated in the textile trade. 

Since our subject is a special branch 


NE of the most attractive 

forms in which printed 
goods appear is that designated 
by the cloth printer as “discharge 
style.” Effects of this kind are 
obtained by decolorizing and 
removing the ground color of a 
dyed cloth within the limits of 
some definite pattern and either 


leaving this pattern white or 
coloring it with some dye which 
contrasts pleasingly with the ground color. Mr. Dean, the author 
of this article, discusses this style of printing in an interesting 


manner, and describes in some d 


Dean 

charging substance is chemical in its 
action, reducing and destroying the 
dye upon which it falls The action of 


} 
, 


1e resisting substance is mainly phys 


ical, though chemical resists may be 


employed, and its function is merely 


to prevent dvestuff from coloring 





etail the effect of the discovery 


of such discharging agents as sodium hydrosulphite and com- 


plex salts of this compound. 


He effectually shows the impor- 


tance of indigo and its immediate relations, which is due to their 


peculiar characteristic of dyeing 


of printing, let us narrow down this 
general discussion to the topic in hand. 
A definition may be in order, and 
therefore it may be well to state ex- 
actly what is meant by discharge 
printing and when and why it is em- 
ployed. A discharge print may be 
described as a white or colored pat- 
tern obtained upon a dyed ground by 
printing on some substance which re- 
moves locally, that is, within the limits 
of the printed design, the dye or mor- 
dant originally covering the cloth. A 
plain white discharge merely cuts out 
the ground color upon which the print 
falls, leaving a white pattern sur- 
rounded by the unchanged ground 
color. A colored discharge is ob- 
tained by employing with the dis- 
charging agent some color, itself im- 
pervious to discharge, which is fixed 
upon the white space cut out from the 
original dyed ground. 


Similar to Discharge 

The resist or, as the English call it, 
reserve style of printing is so nearly 
like discharge printing in effects pro- 
duced that it can well be described 
with the latter. It is obtained by 
printing on the white cloth some sub- 
stance capable of resisting, within the 
limits of the printed pattern, the dye 


of a bath through which the cloth is 
to be subsequently passed. As with 
discharge printing, both white and 


colored resist effects may be obtained. 
Note that both discharge and resist 
printing presuppose dyed clot! In 
the first case the cloth is dyed and 
then printed; in the second the cloth 
is printed and then dyed. The dis- 


from a highly reduced vat. 





within the limits of the printed resist 
pattern. 

The for employing these 
styles may be briefly stated. With the 
development of discharge work an en 
tirely new field of possibilities was 
opened to the calico printer. 


reason 


He was 
now able to secure upon dyed grounds 
white and colored printed effects 
which could be produced in no other 
manner. In explanation® it may be 
said that covering white cloth com- 
pletely with color applied from a 
printing roller has never been very 
practical. Even when the 


physical 
difficulties of such printing 


are sur- 
mounted, it is impossible to penetrate 
the cloth with the printing paste suffi 
ciently to secure a result comparable 
with the solidity and evenness of col- 
oring produced in the dye bath. 
Resist printing, probably older in 
development than the discharge style, 
had availed something along these 
lines, but its use was restricted. With- 
out a practical discharge agent, it was 
impossible to print a bright and deli- 
cate color pattern upon a dyed ground. 
Suppose it is desired to print, let us 
say, a pink flower pattern upon a blue- 
dyed cloth. Without a discharging 
agent, the pink pattern falls upon the 
blue ground and violet. 
Using the proper discharging agent 
with the printing the blue 
ground is cut out within the limits 
upon which the print-pattern falls, and 
1e full delicacy and brilliancy of the 
print is retained. It appears, then, 
that the key to this new field of print 
ing possibilities (if fields may be said 


becomes a 


color. 


1 
+} 


discovery and 
employment of a satisfactory discharg- 
ing agent. Let us investigate into the 
nature of this agent upon which the 
possibility of discharge printing de- 
pends. Such a compound evidently 
merits investigation. 


Hydrosulphite Used 


A number of substances, reducing 
or oxidizing in action, have been used 
for this purpose in the past, and no 
doubt are still employed to some ex- 
tent. Such are the titanium com- 
pounds and tin chloride discharges so 
prominent in English manuals on the 
subject. The one agent, now so uni- 
versally employed that we can afford 
here to disregard consideration of all 
others, is sodium hydrosulphite. The 
accepted chemical formula of this 
compound in its simplest form is 
NazS20.. 

For certain purposes, such as reduc- 
ing an indigo vat or stripping dyed 
cloth, we can readily make a workable 
preparation of hydrosulphite by stir- 
ring zinc dust into a commercial solu- 
tion of 60 deg. Tw. bisulphite of soda, 
using roughly one pound of zinc dust 
to one gallon of bisulphite of soda. 
The temperature of the reacting mix- 
ture should be kept within certain 
limits by introducing a block of ice in 
the mixing tub. When the reaction is 
complete, a little caustic soda is added 
to aid stability, and the hydrosulphite 
solution is quite ready to use in keep- 
ing an indigo vat in working order— 
“sharpening” it, as the Germans say. 
It is not, however, very stable in na- 
ture, and such a solution will seldom 
be usable twenty-four hours after 
making. A better form of hydrosul- 
phite is sold as a powder — Hydrosul- 
phite Concentrated Powder was the 
old trade name. In closed containers 
this keeps reasonably well, and is the 


¢ key 5) Was the 


material largely used in color vat 
preparation. 
These preparations of hydrosul- 


phite, indispensable in their field, were 
not of much use to the calico printer. 
They decomposed quickly and 
broke up entirely at high tempera- 


too 


tures. It was not until the formalde- 
hyde compounds of  hydrosulphite 
were perfected that discharge print- 


These 
are prepared by adding formaldehyde 
to the solution in 
process of manufacture and evaporat- 
ing in vacuum, from which point per- 
haps the 


ing really came into its own. 


hydrosulphite 


most widely used form 1s 
separated by fractional crystallization. 
Phi 


translucent 


product occurs as a white, semi- 
solid, chemically a rather 
formaldehyde-sulphoxylate 

NaHSO,.CH,0.2H:0, 
readily soluble and quite fairly stable. 
is familiar to printers under the old 
Hydrosulphite NF 

(45) 


complex 


odium 


trade names of 
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Conc., Rongalite C, Hyraldite Conc., 
etc Here was a reducing agent 
which really met the printer's require 
ment It kept reasonably well in the 
color shop, dissolved readily in hot 
water without decomposing, mixed 
perfectly in printing pastes, and when 
cloth printed with it passed into the 
ager in an atmosphere ot ghitly 

perheated steam the compound broke 
up and came to life as a powerful 
reducing hydrosulphite wh vould 
discharge a dyed ground vithout 
tendering the cloth With such an 
auxiliary at command, an almost end 
less variety of discharge ettects « ul 
now be produced Let us consider in 
detail a few of these possibiliti 


I 


Colors Selected Carefully 


For a successiul discharge print 
the color selected must obviously meet 
two requirements. That used in pro 
ducing the ground shade must be of 
a nature permitting ready discharge 


or “cutting,” while the color employed 
in the printing paste must be unat 
fected by the hydrosulphite used. 
Fortunately, a large number of the 
ordinary direct-dyeing or substantive 
colors naturally used in producing the 
ground shades are 
able. Some direct dyes, however, do 
not discharge, and this is a _ point 
which the print-works dyer must con 
stantly keep in mind. Just why cer 
tain dyes will discharge and others 
will not involves some complicated 
chemistry which we may leave to the 
dye manufacturer to explain. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to note that 
in print-works 


readily di scharye 


dyeing, the ground 
shades must be selected with an eye to 
the work in hand 

For very 
navie 
and developed 
These are readily discharged in even 
the deepest dyeings 
fastness 
is important, especially in white dis 
charge 


heavy shades, such as 
i satisfactory line of diazotized 
colors available 
and are of good 
to washing This last point 


work, for the ground colo 
employed must be capable of unde 
going an 
without 


pattern 


wash o1 
into the printed 
number of other 
colors suitable for discharge work are 
ready for selection. Many of the pig 
ments, especially those of the color- 
lake type, will stand the action of 
hydrosulphite. During the war, when 
other were hard to get, the 
pigments were of considerable import 
ance in discharge printing. Many 
popular basic colors, the most brilliant 


ordinary 
bleeding 
\ Pot rly 


soaping 


colors 


and attractive in the cotton printer’s 


list, are well suited to this work 
Auramine, the Rhodamines, Thionine 
Blue, and Brilliant Green, are repre 
sentative of this widely used erou 
Nearly all the vat colors, a large and 
growing family, are available. With 


a possible choice from s 
lent perfectly adapted to the 
work, it is not surprising that varied 
and beautiful effects can be obtained 


White Discharge 
The first example selected for illus 
tration is the simplest discharge print 
to be found—a plain white discharge 
on a navy blue ground 


many exce 


colors 


The cloth is 
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dyed on jigs in the dyehouse, diazot- 
ized and developed, washed and per- 
haps soaped as well, dried, and wound 
on rolls for the print room. Here the 
dyed cloth is printed with the white 
paste will do 
for a simple pattern such as the polka 
dot) dried on the drying cans behind 
the print machine, passed through the 
light wash 
or soaping, dried, and finished. 
Though we do not propose to go 


formulas here, a 


discharge (one roller 


hydrosulphite ager, given a 


deeply into printing 


general indication of the composition 


of the white discharge employed may 


be of interest. One hundred parts by 


weight of a typical white discharge 
may contain in 
round numbers 15 parts of hydrosul- 


phite, 65 of starch paste, 10 of zinc 


for heavy shades 


oxide, 242 of glycerine, and 7% of 
vater. Zinc oxide is usually employed 
as the formula indi- 
and of course the quantity of 
hydrosulphite used may be varied to 
meet the resistance encountered in dis- 
little anthra- 
quinone is added to assist.the hydro- 
sulphite by its catalytic action. 

As the cloth leaves the drying cans 
after printing, the pattern upon it is 
hardly perceptible except for the small 
amount of zinc white present. In the 
ager, however, the hydrosulphite does 
its part, the ground shade is cut out 
print has 


washing to clear the 


in these prints, 


cates, 


charging. Sometimes a 


and a 
white is all that 
before the 


where the fallen, 


is necessary cloth is ready 


for finishing Che ager to which we 


have referred is an iron box or cham 


ber, 


] 


ranging from 16 to 30 ft. in 


ength, in which an atmosphere ot 
steam is maintained, the air being ex 
as possible. The 


printed cloth travels through it at a 


cluded as completely 


controlled speed, usually such that 
given yard requires from 3 to 
} min. to complete its passage. 


and moisture con- 
tent of the ager steam are adjusted to 


[he temperature 


those conditions which experience has 
best to the par 
stvle of print being handled. 
kinds of will 
require a amount 
of moisture in the steam, it is essen 
tial that all  hydrosulphite 
should be thoroughly 
entering the ager. 


proved to be suited 
ticular 
Though 


some prints 


stand or certain 
work 


dried before 


Pigments and Basic Colors 


Pigments and basic colors are used 


i 


to produce discharge prints of end 


less varietv and sometimes of great 


a little 
than in the 


beauty Their emplovment is 


more complicated case 


f white 


0 


discharge, for neither ot 
hese tvpes of dyes possesses affinity 
or cotton cloth, hence their printing 


pastes must contain the color, the 


ydrosulphite for discharge, and some 
iwent whose function is the fixation of 
he color on the fiber For the basic 
tannic acid in al 
is usually employed; while a 
ittle albumen, which coagulates dur- 
ing the steam treatment serves for the 
pigments. A somewhat longer ex- 
posure to the steam atmosphere, to 
assist the fixation of the colors, may 
be given to this class of discharge. 
In the large variety of shades used 


dves a solution of 


( ohol 


} 
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in printing these designs, it is by no 
means necessary to discharge each one 
into the dyed ground. The hydro- 
sulphite is used only where it is re- 
quired to retain the brightness and 
delicacy of the print color. If, for 
example, a deep blue pattern is to be 
printed on a light-blue ground, there 
is no occasion to discharge it in, for 
the deep blue will be quite satisfactory 
if simply over-printed on the lighter 
ground. The pigment black which ap- 
pears so frequently in these designs 
requires no discharge, for a black is 
usually a black, no matter what color 
underlies it. It is a question for the 
nice jugment of the colorist in charge 
to decide just where the line is to be 
drawn, and where discharge is or is 
not necessary. Frequently he has to 
resort to actual experiment to settle 
the problem. Except for the steaming 
treatment, these goods are handled 
just as the white discharge prints al- 
ready described, though the basic 
prints may be run through a solution 
of an antimony salt to aid fixation 


prior to the’ final wash _ before 
finishing 
The vat colors which, because of 


their greater cost, generally are em- 
ploved only on the finest grades of 
work, lend themselves naturally to this 
kind of printing. A vat color requires 
hydrosulphite to reduce it and render 
it soluble—with many of them reduc- 
tion and penetration of the fiber takes 
place in the ager—so it is a simple 
matter in discharge printing to add a 
little extra hydrosulphite to take care 
of the ground shade. These prints are 
dried, aged, and chromed, and, as they 
usually require a hot soaping for their 
development, may receive that treat- 
ment up to the limit that the ground 
shade will stand Developed or 
coupled colors are usually employed in 
dveing the grounds for this class of 
work, as they are faster to washing 
than the untreated direct colors. 


Aniline Black Resist 


lhe resist prints have previously 
been referred to as resembling the dis- 
charge effects produced, 
though different in application. There 
is but one type of resist print that it 
is proposed to mention here, since this 
style is not strictly a part of our sub- 
ject, and that is the one used in con- 
nection with dyeing aniline black. No 
finer black on cotton than that formed 
by the oxidation of 


style in 


aniline has ever 
and it has 
used for 
resistant to all 


been known, been exten 


It is so 
color destroving in 


sively many years 


fluences that once developed it can- 
not be discharged. Strong hvydrosul 
may temporarily 
and turn it brown, 
soon oxidizes back again to a 
\niline black is dyed, in gen 
terms, by 


phite application 
reduce the 
but it 


black 


1 
color 


eral passing cloth throug! 
a bath composed of aniline in soluble 
form (usually the hydrochloride), an 
oxygen supplier (chlorate of soda) 
ind an oxygen carrier (such as prus- 
siate of The cloth is then 
dried, passed through the ager, and 
generally given a chroming or an 
equivalent treatment to complete the 


development of the black. 


soda ai 
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It was discovered that certain su 
stances applied to the cloth be: 
dyeing would successfully resist 
action of the aniline bath. From | 
fact the aniline resist print was 
veloped. Oxide of zinc is a po; 
substance used for this resist, tho 
other agents such as tin compou 
are used. Basic colors will funct 
in combination with the zine w 
so both white and colored resists 
possible. Finely ground zinc oxid 
incorporated with the printing p: 
and dissolved basic dye is added 
desired. The un 
cloth is then printed, dried, pad 
with the aniline dye liquor, dr 
aged, chromed, and _ soaped. 
process is simple, and the results st 
ing and effective. 


One of Oldest Dyes 


One special type remains for con- 
sideration. A treatise of this naturé 
could hardly be considered complet 
it failed to touch upon the discharge 
printing of indigo. This color is in 
itself perhaps the most interesting of 
all the dyes, and its successful dis 
charge involves as clever a bit oj 
chemistry as the printing industry has 
ever known. Indigo has been em- 
ployed as a coloring matter for fabrics 
throughout the range of recorded his 
lext books tell that it has been 
fiber of Egyptian 
mummy wrappings dating back some 
five thousand vears, which, compared 
to the modern coal-tar colors, is an 
imposing antiquity indeed. It may be 
noted in passing, though, that in one 
way indigo is compelled to yield rank 
of seniority to those earliest of all 
coloring matters, the natural pigment 
earths which were used by ancient 
men to enrich their drawings on the 
walls of Altamiran caverns some 
25,000 years ago, if we may accept the 
\s a dve tor 
fabrics, however, indigo is undoubtedly 
very old. It is also the first known of 
the vat colors—the fore-runner of a 
long line of the best dyes modern 
chemical science has produced.  In- 
deed, many of the most widely used 
vat dves are halogenated derivatives 
of indigo, synthetic indigo, of course. 

This recalls an interesting story 
which two or three years ago went the 
rounds of the technical journals. It 
related to the rediscovery of the 
famous Tyrian purple, the color of 
kings and emperors, a dye of mar- 
velous beauty and of price as well 
Its secret had perished with the an- 


color resist 1s 


tory 


identified on the 


estimates of scientists. 


cients, its preparation was the lost 
art of an older day, but tradition had 
preserved the tale of its glory, and 


more to the point, the fact that it had 
been prepared from a shell fish, 2 
humble inhabitant of eastern Mediter- 
ranean shore waters, known as the 
Murex \ practically minded Ger- 
man scientist gathered Murex in num- 
bers, collected from each the tiny ‘rop 
of mysterious liquid which the neck 
vein yielded, and when enough was 
secured, analyzed it. Strangely 
enough, this mysterious coloring sub- 
stance, the wonder of ancient days, 
proved to be chemically identical with 
one of the lower-brominated indigo 
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rivatives, one which modern dyers 

d long since discarded as being too 

ill and fugitive. Thus iconoclastic 

ence destroys our cherished myths. 
it is an interesting story, and its 

nection with indigo is the excuse 
repeating it here. 


Clever Chemistry Involved 


he discharge printing of indigo is 
great importance, and, as has been 
mated, involved some clever chem- 
y before the process was perfected. 
printed indigo-dyed 
extensively used. In this section of 
the country (the South) where blue 
jeans are popular, the printed effect is 
not so much in evidence, the jeans, 
as far as the writer has observed, 
being usually either plain dyed or pre- 
senting a chambray effect, gained by 
using indigo-dyed warps with white 
filling, and having no printing at all. 
In other sections the overall or jumper 
of printed indigo is in favor, and an 


\\ hite cloth is 


astonishing yardage of cloth dyed 
with indigo and discharge printed 


with pencil stripe or dot pattern is 
turned out each year. 

Regular hydrosulphite compounds 
cannot be used to discharge indigo. 
To be sure, it discharges, or at least 
reduces, readily enough, but true to its 
vat nature, the reduced indigo reox- 
idizes as soon as it comes out of the 
ager Many attempts have been 
made, by placing a wash box close to 
the ager, to run the cloth into a hot 
alkaline solution as soon as it left the 
steam box, hoping to wash out the re- 
duced indigo in the print pattern be- 
fore it could oxidize back to a blue. 
However, it uncertain a 
method, and were unsatis- 
factory. , 


was too 
results 


The chrome and acid cutting mix- 
tures with which indigo was 
charged before better methods 
perfected certainly produced a 
white. 


dis- 
were 
good 
However, it was vicious stuff 
to handle in the print room and to put 
on cotton cloth, and there was always 
the danger, if the acid mixture was 
not entirely washed out after printing, 
of the cloth falling to pieces — some- 
times on the customers’ shelves. 
Something better was needed for a 
proper indigo discharge, and _ the 
German chemists produced it. 

After careful research an organic 
compound was hit upon—a complex 
benzyl derivative, called Leukotrope 
W-—-which in the presence of zinc 
oxide would unite in the ager with 
reduced indigo to form a permanent 
compound, really a new dyestuff yel- 
low to orange in color, which was un- 
affected by the atmosphere but readily 
soluble in alkalies. This discovery 
solved perfectly the great difficulty of 


indivo discharge. Hydrosulphite CL, 
a product formed by adding the new 
Leukotrope to the old Hydrosulphite 
“e 


‘IF Cone., appeared upon the market. 
Vhen indigo dyed cloth was printed 
it and passed through the ‘ager, 
i¢ iydrosulphite reduced the indigo 
I tie regular way, and the Leuko- 
trop» combined with the indigo thus 
ed to form a permanent orange- 
d compound impervious to air 
and noisture. When passed through 
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a bath of hot dilute soda ash or caustic 
soda, the yellow-orange compound was 
dissolved entirely and the clean white 
discharge pattern left on the cloth. 
Thus, a troublesome problem had been 
neatly solved. 

This completes the list of examples 
selected in illustration of the subject. 
lhe treatment here of the technique 
ot discharge printing has been sketchy 
in the extreme, and there are many 
important colors and styles belonging 
to this department which we 
entirely omitted. Other 


Electro-Plated 


have 


omissions 


have doubtlessly been made 
among the subjects discussed. 
details of this kind 
treated with a certain discrinination 


even 
How- 
ever, should be 


lo introduce into such discussion 
the highly complicated details of print 
would 


dry- 


ing tormulas or ageing data 


neither tend to keep it trom the 
assumed, 


as-dust Class, 


nor, it may be 


greatly benefit the average reader. 
Such information may be tound in 
the printing manuals and is value 
only to the specialist, so it may be re 


served for discussion among 


Rubber Goods 


experts. 





Rubber Deposited in Thick, Smooth Layer on Porous Non-Con- 
ductive Material Located Between Electric Terminals 


T has been said that rubber finds 

application in the manufacture of 
30,000 different articles. Whether 
this is an over estimation or not, the 
fact remains that the usefulness of 
rubber is practically unlimited and 
expanding, due in part to improved 
processes. 

Electro-deposition of metals has 
long been practiced in metallurgy and 





Fig. 1—Sheppard & Eberlin Apparatus 
for Electro-Depositing Rubber 


in the manufacture of jewelry and 
plated ware for all purposes. We are 
so accustomed to consider the electro- 
plating process as applicable to metals 
only that it is very surprising to learn 
that pure caoutchouc can be deposited 
electrically from emulsions and latex 
either pure or compounded. Not only 
was this process unexpected in the 
technology of rubbber, but it makes 
possible many rubber applications in 
fields new to the industry as practiced 
by the usual mechanical methods. 


Emulsification 


The first patent on a process for the 
electro-deposition of rubber is that 
granted to S. E. Sheppard and L. W. 
Eberlin (U. S. patent No. 1,476,374). 
These inventors found that any solu- 
tion of rubber in an organic solvent 
can be distributed in an aqueous solu- 
tion of soaps or equivalent emul- 
gents, and the mixture be emulsified 
by agitation, grinding or spraying. 
As an example, 1,000 cc. of a 5% 
solution of rubber in benzol is diluted 
with 1,000 cc. of kerosene. To this is 
added 500 cc. of sulphonated castor 
oil and the mixture is then stirred into 
3,000 cc. of an aqueous solution con- 
taining 150 grams of castile soap, 
which is the main emulsifying agent. 
The sulphurated oil is not indispen- 
sable, but is preferred as an auxiliary 


or intermediate emulsifier assisting 
the action of the main emulsifying 
agent. Pigments, sulphur, accelerat 
ors, or other conditioning agents may 
be added before emulsification ot 
added afterwards in solution or colloid 
form. 

A diagrammatic arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 1 for the electro-depo 
sition of the rubber. The conducting 
surface A to. be plated is connected at 
B to the anode line C to form the 
anode and is immersed in the emulsion 
D. An anode is also placed in con 
tact with the emulsion, or the latter 
may be contained in a metal vessel F 
which is connected in the circuit of 
cathode line F. The current should 
be a single directional one of about 
110 volts. Deposition can take place 
slowly at much lower voltages and 
more speedily at higher voltages. The 
time of plating under these condi 
tions is very short, about 5 min. dura 
tion at room temperature. 

The electro-deposition of rubber as 
applied by this process to fabrics was 
given popular interest recently by a 
scientific paper on the subject. 


From Latex 


Not only can electro-plating with 
rubber be done from artificial 
sions, but the same process may be 
used to make rubber articles direct 
from rubber latex, which are subse- 
quently vulcanized by the application 
of the customary methods of curing. 

The details of the process of mak- 
ing rubber articles such as_ sheets, 
rubberized fabrics and molded articles 
direct from latex by electro-deposi 
tion are given in the patent of Paul 
Klein, a Hungarian inventor (U. 5S 
patent No. 1,548,689). 

The based on the fact 
that rubber can be deposited as a hom- 
ogeneous, thick and smooth Iayer on 
the surface of a 


emul- 


process is 


non-conduc 
tive base, located between the electric 
terminals and serving as a backing o1 
mold for the formation of the 
trically precipitated rubber. The es 
cape of the gases liberated at the 
anode is effected either through the 
pores of the porous mold alone, 
through the space between the mold 
and the anode, or through the electro- 
lyte filling the intervening space. 
After removal from the bath and dry 
ing, the rubber layer deposited forms 


porous 


elec 


. 
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a transparent homogeneous skin of 
high elasticity and tensile strength 
The action of the process is prob 
ably due to the circumstance that the 
gases evolved at the anode can escape 


freely from the liquid layer between 


the precipitation surface and the 
anode without affecting the rubber 
hs bool 
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rubber articles are 
is purified. 
If desired, the latex can be 


trated 


lf per tectly clear 


to be produced, the latex 
concen- 
centrifuging and the 


yr 

s 
t 
L 


also by 


purified latex vuleamzed. It is advan- 


tageous to add 0.5% of ammonia to 
the latex as a preservative and to pre- 


vent coagulation. 


Apparatus Employed 


Precipitation bases or molds _ for 
forming the articles are made of gyp- 
sum or unglazed earthenware, while 
the anodes arranged inside of them 
are made of carbon or metal. Fig. 
2 illustrates diagrammatically the 
arrangement of apparatus for the de- 
position of a hollow rubber article 


direct from latex. In this case a 
hollow, porous mold <A _ is sup- 
ported immersed in latex B con- 
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Fig. 2—Klein Apparatus for Electro- 


Depositing Rubber from Latex 


nected on the outside at C with the 
cathode current line D. The interior 
of the mold A is filled with latex, in 
which anode E is suspended and con- 
nected with the anode current line F. 
Corresponding similar arrangements 
of apparatus are made for the deposi- 
tion of rubber sheets, and for coat- 
ing rubber upon fabrics. 

Transparently colored goods may 
be produced from dyed latex in which 
the organic dyes used have a nega- 
tive charge. Sulphur and various 
rubber compounding ingredients, 
solid and liquid accelerators, oils, 
etc., may be incorporated in the plat 
ing solution without mechanical treat- 
ment of the rubber, thus preserving 
unimpaired the original strength of 
the rubber. In using compounding 
materials the particles of which in 
aqueous dispersion have a negative 
charge, a homogeneous rubber mix- 
ing is obtained by the 
deposition. 

This method is applicable to gutta 


electric 


percha and balata as well as to 
caoutchouc _ latex. Manufacturing 
operations have already _ been 


arranged for in England and the 
United States, and presumably rub- 
ber plated fabrics and garments will 
ultimately be available in any style 
desired.—The India Rubber World. 
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Neutralizing Eliminated 


Carbonized Goods Simply Boiled 
Out in Dye Kettle 


} 


eeking a new position 
* previous to this meet 
1 | had heard that a certain woolen 


Massachusetts had dispensed 


immonia in the neutralizing 
operation following carbonizing Che 
dea seems unusual, and in fact many 
dvers and finishers with whom I have 


discussed the matter have questioned 
the practicability ot it. 
Ol my 


In the course 
Mr. 


port I brought up this subject. 


conversation with Daven 


More Even Dyeing 

Mr. Davenport believes that ammo 
nia is not only unnecessary in the 
treating of carbonized piece goods be 
fore dyeing, but that its use is actually 
a detriment to the evenness of the dye 
ing. “‘As a matter of fact,’ he said, 
“I not only do without the ammonia 
but | 


altogether | 


neutralizers 
carbonized 


dispense with the 
run. the 
goods directly into the dye kettle, put 
in the necessary amount of 
and raise the temperature to a boil. | 
then allow the water to boil about ten 
and 


to about 120 deg. F. 


minutes, afterward cool it down 
1 add the neces 
and 


bath up 


amount of glaubersalt dye 
then bring the 
slowly to a boil, boiling to shade. It 


is unnecessary to 


sary 
stuff, and 
add more acid, as 
there is sufficient left in the material 


from the carbonizing operation | 
find that this practice’ eliminates 
streaky dyeing on acid-dyed piece 


goods.” 


Insufficient Extracting 
We aiSo 
Speaking of 


discussed extractors. 
machines, Mr 
“Another frequent 
cause of uneven dveing is insufficient 
extracting lf the 
even, it is natural that the dyeing will 
\iter the 
reached maximum speed, they 
should be allowed to run 15 min 
before stopping. They should have a 
speed of rather than of 
about r.p.m., as is fre 
quently the case will 
laugh at you if you tell them this, but 
it is the truth nevertheless.” 


these 
Davenport said, 
extracting is un 
be likewise extractors 
have 


1200 T.p.m. 


Soo 


A mm or 
Some dyers 


Toronto Offers Course in Tex- 
tile Edueation 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA Com 
plete courses in the sources, uses and 
esi textile designed to appe 
ft ‘ t ( ‘ tT t 

t et 

4 
n ud 
S lw ( le ( weigh 
1 nid ) exa t n ( 

fibers, chemical and household tests, 
bleaching, removal of stains and the 
effect of various chemicals on 
fabrics. 


water, 
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Goods Shady After Finishing 


Incident in 


Which Improper Wet Finishing Conditions Could 


Not Be Counteracted in Dry Finishing 


By Textus 


once called 


upon 


do the finishing for a woolen 





mill having trouble 
in the finishing ot 


fancy 


serious 
a line of all 
the cause ot 


Woot! 
cassimeres, which 
they were unable to locate, or in any 
way remove or correct. The mill was 
well equipped with almost new, up 
to-date machinery, and it looked like 
i lack of practical know! 
edge of the work on the part of the 
finisher who had been in charge. 


i case ol 


Finish Not Uniform 

Before I entered upon my duties 
the superintendent took me to the 
shipping and showed me a 
large stack of finished goods that he 
said they had unable to ship 
because of a lack of uniformity of 
finish. These goods had accumulated 
because it was impossible to 
the requirements of the _ selling 
agents, particularly the one which 
stated that the contents of each case 
of ten pieces should be of exactly 
the same shade and appearance. 

I found examination of 
these that not only did the 
pieces vary in shade one from anoth 
er, but that many of them differed in 


room 


been 


meet 


upon 


goods 


shade and finish from side to cen 
er, The sides were well cleared up 
and in some cases over-done and 


thready to the ruination of the selv 


age, while in the center they were 
not sufficiently cleared up and were 
dull and muddy looking. Along the 
cloth the decorative 
threads in the filling were cut and 
reduced by over-gigging, while in 
the middle the same threads were not 


sufficiently clear. 


sides of the 


\s the cloth had the appearance of 


being sheared closer on the sides 
than in the middle, the finisher had 
at first endeavored to correct the 


trouble by grinding and adjustment 
of the shear blades. Having failed 
to correct the trouble in this way, he 
had decided to adopt 
clear up the middle of the cloth more 
in the gigging which was 
really needful; but the greatest con 
tributing and 
the remedy should have been applied 
an attempt to correct 
the trouble here, he had the gig rolls 


measures to 
process, 


cause Was elsewhere 


accordingly In 


lagged in the middle by winding with 
strips of cloth, thus bringing the 
cloth more i with 


forcibly in contact 


than at the 


7 
h id KT rcked 


the teasels at the center 


] a. 17 ee. 
sic Following this he 


middle of 


1 
iced them 
] ; 


easels out of the 


with new ones. thus having slats 
lull work at the ends and sharp w 


1 ee ’ 
m» the middie 


Part-Width Shearing Tried 
All his ¢ 


{orm 


ndeavors to secure a unl 
seemed t 
and as a last 
adopted a most unusual 
method to bring about the desired re 


sults Having sheared the cloth 


and perfect finish 


have been fruitless, 


resort, he 


down to a point that gave good re 
sults on the sides, he had two of the 
girls hold 


over the 


employed in the 
paper 


room 


sheets of writing 


cloth where it was sheared close 
enough. Thus the blades were kept 
from acting further on the sides, 


when the blades were lowered to 
shear the middle of the cloth closer. 

All the cloth the superintendent 
showed me had been finished by the 
employment of such changes in the 
gigging and shearing as are noted; 
and yet there was no very definite 
improvement in the finished condition 
of the cloth. 

I drew my conclusions as to the 
cause of all the trouble, and acting 
accordingly, went at once to the full- 
ing room and examined the condition 
of the cloth there. As I expected, | 
found that the soap used for fulling 
was far too weak to properly take 
care of the grease and other foreign 
matter contained in the cloth. In- 
stead of being saponified and proper- 
ly combined with the soap so that it 
would wash out in the washer, it 
could be readily scraped off the sur- 
face of the cloth with the thumb 
nail. 


New Soap Produced Lather 

I suspended work long enough to 
prepare a soap that would give good 
results in both the fulling and scour 
ing processes. When this was done, 
I went ahead with the work, and in- 
stead of a “watery mess” in the 
washer, the goods lathered up in a 
that assured cleanliness. 

Before running the cloth on to the 
gig, | took off all the wrappings on 
the gig rolls, and while doing so was 
kindly informed by one of the well- 
hands that I never would 
get good results if they were taken 
off. However, when the gigging was 
completed it that such 
was not the case. 


Way 


meaning 


was shown 

Before going further, it was found 
necessary to shear 
attention, certain adjust- 
ments that had been made in an en 
deavor to overcome the difficulty at 
After this 
was done the cloth was passed along, 
and the result 
finish, 


give the blades 


correct ing 


this point in the process. 


was a most satisfac 

uniform all the 
cloth. The cloth was as 
whistle,” with neither 
mugginess in the middle nor raw and 


tory way 
across the 


“clear as a 


damaged sides and selvages. Follow- 
ing these corrective measures there 


er trouble either in secur- 
with the 
shipment of the goods as required. 

cause of all 
be said that it 


was no turt! 


ing a uniformity of finish or 
Now as to the real 


this trouble It may 


was for the want of finisher who 

with both 
the wet and the dry finishing. It was 
found that the man who had been in 
charge of the work before me was 


thoroughly familiar with the dry 


was equally conversant 
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finishing but deficient in expe: 


as to the fulling and 


either did not 


washing 


know or did n 


ize the importance of correct 
ods in this part of the worl 
work in the dry finishing j 


largely dependent upon correct 
ods and 
processes. 


perfect results in 

If the soap is not properly 
to the requirements in the fulli: 
scouring there is bound to be t1 
and where the cloth is only pa: 
cleaned, it will usually be cle. ser 
along the sides than in the midd 
was the case just discussed. Th 
cident emphasizes the importan 


having a man who is practical ind 
experienced in both wet and dry fin- 
ishing processes, in order that he may 


be able more promptly to locate the 
causes of difficulties that 
to properly correct them. 


arise nd 


Sunlight on Wool 


Effect of Exposure to Light on 
Dyeing Properties 
By W. von Bergen 

I-xposure to light produces a chem- 
ical change in the wool molecule, and 
exposed and unexposed wools behave 
quite differently towards dyes. A 
table of 34 dyes has been compiled, 
giving the shade produced by each dye 
with exposed and unexposed wool, 
and some interesting conclusions have 
been drawn from it. Thus, some 
dyes produce darker shades on ex- 
posed wool (positive effect), while 
others produce lighter shades (nega- 
tive effect). 

These results are, however, de- 
pendent upon certain influences, such 
as the duration of exposure and the 
dveing process used. In the former 
case, it has been found that the maxi- 
mum effect is produced after about 300 
hours’ exposure to direct sunlight. In 
this connection the behavior of Indigo 
is worthy of note, for it shows a posi- 
tive behavior towards wool which has 
been exposed for 100 hours, while an 
entirely opposite effect is produced 
after 200 hours. 

In addition, the relative effects of 
direct sunlight, exposure under glass, 
and exposure to a mercury vapor 
lamp have been compared; the last 
affecting the wool most rapidly. As 
far as the dyeing process is concerned, 
although Indigo exhibits a neg itive 
behavior towards exposed wool, 
whether dyed from an alkaline vat of 
from an acid solution, i.e., Indigosol, 
the effect produced by acid dyes is 
strongly dependent upon the process 
employed. 

Thus, Alizarin Cyanine Green E 
(By), if dyed from a neutral or acetic 
acid bath, 


shows a negative effect 


whereas it exhibits a highly positivé 
effect when dyed from a sul vuric 
acid bath. Further, exposed w dit- 
fers from unexposed wool in it it 
has an acid reaction towards thy! 
Orange and Litmus, whereas, 'me* 


n— 


posed wool has an alkaline re 


y 


i extil be? ° 
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D-13 Leads A.S.T. M. Committees Numerically 


\nnounced at Fall Meeting in Cleveland That It Now Has Larger Membership Than Any Other Standing Committe¢ 
of Society—Four New Proposed Tentative Standards Ready for Submission to Letter 
Ballot—Local Committee Provides Interesting Program 


r WO facts stand out most prom- 
inently in connection with the 
fall meeting of Committee 
D-13 of the American Society 

Testing Materials held at the 
tel Cleveland, Cleveland, O., Thurs- 
day and Friday of last week. In the 
first place the announcement was made 
that this is now the largest standing 
committee in the society. Second, the 
broadening interest being shown in the 
development of textile standards was 
indicated by the fact that four new 
tentative specifications were presented 
in sufficiently definite form for sub- 
mission to letter ballot by the 
members. 

The fact that Committee D-13 now 
leads all other committees of the so- 
ciety numerically is particularly sig- 
nificant because it is one of the newer 
groups, having been organized only 
about II years ago, with an initial 
membership of 17. Today it numbers 
I7I as against 169 in the next largest 
standing committee and 165 in the 
third largest. Furthermore, the activ- 
iti of a textile committee 
looked upon at the beginning with 
some skepticism on the part of the 





were 


more strictly engineering branches of 
the society who did not recognize a 
logical place in its ranks for this type 
i commodity representation. The 








growth, both numerically and from the 
standpoint of prestige, experienced by 
Committee D-13 has justified the en 
thusiasm of those who have been most 
active in its development. 

New Tentative Specifications 

rhe significance in the presentation 
of four new tentative standards lies 
in the fact that ordinarily work within 
a sub-committee does not progress to 
this stage until the spring meeting. 
However, there are several new sub 
committees who are so enthused with 
the job of setting up standards that 
their work has gone ahead rapidly 

The new tentative specifications 
which will be submitted to letter ballot 
include Proposed General Methods of 
Testing Textile Revised 
Specifications for Osnaburg Cement 
Bags: Tentative Specifications and 
Tests for Cuban Sugar Bags; 
and Tolerances and Test Methods for 
Certain Light and Medium 


General Test Methods 

The report on Proposed General 
Methods for Testing Textile Fabrics 
was submitted by Sub-Committee II 
on Fabric Test Methods, of which W. 
E. Emley, of the Bureau of Standards, 
is chairman. 
the result of very careful work in the 
sub-committee and it was particularly 
interesting to note that 18 out of the 


Fabrics: 


Raw 


Fabrics 


This report represented 





bers had ntributed 


Was aroust Vv certain tf 
report particulariy Dy 


which stated that the warp count ot 


Dr. W. F. Edwards, Chairman Com- 
mittee D-13 
fabric should be taken not less than 


roe 
- 5 ¢ 


of the width in from the selvage 
This was finally changed to specify 


that the count should be taken at least 


Banquet of Committee D-13 at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O., Oct.+21, 1926 


on in june. 


Osnaburg Cement Sacks 
In the absence of W. D. Lobet 
chairman of Sub-Committee X on Os 
naburg Cement Bags, P. E. Morrill, of 
the Bemis Bros. 
the report of 


Bag Co., 
that sub-committee 
which included suggested revisions for 


presented 


the specifications for osnaburg cement 
bags. This group particularly 
anxious that these proposed revisions 
be put into shape at once for action 
by the cement manufacturers at their 
meeting next month. It was decided 
that the chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee should submit the 
members. 


was 


report to all 


Light and Medium Fabrics 
One of the newest sub-committees 
to present a tangible report was Sub- 
Committee XVII, on Light and Me- 
dium Russell T. Fisher 
chairman of this committee, was un 


Fabrics. 


able to be present and consequently 
it was submitted by FE. H. 
the Cotton 


Davis. of 
This 
report itemized four groups of light 
and medium fabrics and indicated tol- 
erances for these different groups and 


Research Co., Inc. 


test methods for these fabrics in gen- 
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eral lhe report called the attention 
tf the consumer to the fact that each 
ddition equirement in the speci 


fication ist necessarily add to the 
O 1 uring and the sub 
‘ . 
é ere e recommended that 
e ¢ enti etails be pecified 
: 
to be subdn itted to let- 





K. B. Cook, Secretary, Committee D-13 


ter ballot for action as to its accep 
tance as tentative standard 
Cuban Raw Sugar Bags 
Stull another new tentative specifi 
cation was that offered by Sub-Com 
mittee XVIII on Sugar Bags, of 
which A. ] Davieau is chairman. 


This was read by Dr. W. F. Edwards, 


chairman of Committee D 13, in the 
absence of Mr. Davieau Chrough 
well attended sub-committee meetings, 
this report is in very complete and 


definite shape and has advanced to the 
stage where it is to be submitted to 
tor action by letter ballot to 
determine its adoption 


members 
tentative 
the society next June 
The development of these specifica 


as a 
standard of 


tions and tests was particularly note 
worthy in_ that 
negotiation 
and 
in order to 


considerable long- 
this 
necessary 


points 


distance between 


country Calcutta 


Was 
iron out certain 
of difference. 


Identification of Fibers 
One ot the most ambitious reports 
submitted at the meeting 


that offered by Sub-Committee IV 


Cleveland 
was 


on Identification of Textile Fibers. of 
which I. El. Davis, of the Cotton Re 
search Co., Inc., is chairman This 


proposed standard series ot 


l 


or the qualitative ditferentia 


tion and quantitative separation of the 
most mmmon textile fibers section 
I of the report indicates tests by which 
a rough idea of the composition of 
the sa ple can be determined Chis 
leads up to section 2, which compri 


1 ‘ediure seman 
procedu r mplete quantitative 


' : 
analvsis The subsequent sections in 


dicate speci hic 


the more comn 


slertuees 
l-inally, sec 
tion 9 is of particular interest in that 
it contains an outlined method for the 
differentiation of the 
of ravon 


different types 
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Mr 
the sub-committee teels that the final 
completion of this report should not 
be hurried as it is desired to secure 
the best thought of the members. 


\A) . 
When it 


Davis emphasized the fact that 


is in definite shape an ap 
may be added on the physical 


pendi 
] ] 


haracteristics of fibers and it is 


( i aisoO 
possible that a hort chapter on the 
use of stains may be included. It is 
hoped to illustrate the report with 
photographs of the different fibers 


Report on Knit Goods 
\Ithough XI on 
] 


Sub-Committee 
Knit Goods has held no formal 


meet 
ing since the last meeting of Commit 
tee D-12, W. E. Gl the Hood 


Rubber Co., chairman of the sub-com 


incy, Ol 


mittee, reported at Cleveland that lie 
had been keeping in touch with the in 
dividual members to find their attitude 
toward the specifications which were 
adopted standards last 
June. He found the general feeling to 


tentative 


as 





4. M. Tenney, First Vice-Chairman, 
Committee D-13 

be that these specifications should 

stand for further trial before any 


changes in them were recommended. 

Mr. Glancy also reported that some 
work has been done during the last 
few months in an attempt to develop 
a method of test by a bursting ma 
the method al 
ready submitted for obtaining the ten 
sile strength. He that P. W. 
Bidwell, of B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., 


has contributed some interesting work 


chine to supplement 


stated 


which shows the possibility of using 


Mullen tester when a diaphragm of 
improved rubber composition is used 
Sufficient been done in 


work has not 


this direction to make a recommenda 


tion at this time possible but the sub 


committee h 


be able to draw 


conclusions shortly 
Rope and Cordage 


In a report chairman ot Sub 


XIV on Rope and C 


McDaniel, secret 


( ommiuttee 


age, J. S tarv of the 
Cordage Institute, stated bv letter that 
his sub-committee bas completed cer- 


tain experiments on the smaller sizes 
i of establish 


of cordage with a view 


ing standard methods of determining 


tensile strength. These tests have been 
checked by remaking them at a second 
plant. The sub-committee has also ar- 
ranged with the Bureau of Standards 
at Washington to design and obtain 
certain equipment necessary 
perimental 


for ex- 


testing of larger sizes. 
Some delay was experienced in ob- 
taining proposals on this equipment 
but the matter is in progress now and 
a definite report is expected by the 
meeting, 


spring 


Other Committee Reports 

Reports by other sub-committees in- 
cluded one by A. M. Tenney, of Well- 
ington, Sears & Co., chairman of Sub- 
Committee X V on Ravon, recommend 
ing that no changes be made at this 
time in the tentative 
adopted last June. 


specifications 
The sub-commit- 
tee is working actively on the matter 
and may have something definite to 
report at the spring meeting but at 
present wishes the tentative specifica- 
tions to be open to further trial. Mr. 
Tenney also stated that his sub-com- 
mittee desires that its methods for the 
identification of rayon be submitted to 
FE. H. Davis, chairman of Sub-Com 
mittee IV on Identification of Textile 
Fibers, in order that the methods sug- 
gested by the two committees may be 
compared and checked. : 
J. L. Meade, chairman of Sub-Com- 
mittee VI on Tire Fabrics, reported 
a well attended meeting of that sub 
committee prior to the general meet- 
ing of Committee D-13 and said that 
a thorough review of the proposed 





Second Vice-Chairman, 


Harvey, 
Committee D-13 


Dean 


tentative revision of specifications for 
It is be- 
lieved advisable, however, that these 


ire fabrics was undertaken. 


changes be submitted to the members 


ot the sub-committee for their consid 


eration and action prior to the next 
meeting. 
Membership Report 
Reporting as chairman of Special 


Committee on Membership, A. E 
Jury, of the U. S. Rubber Co., stated 
that had taken to secure 
new members, principally through the 


activity and cooperation of the sub- 


steps been 
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committee chairmen. He ask: 1¢ ' 
the consensus of opinion as to and 
sirability of increasing the nx a 
ship further and also as to h to & 
could be done if deemed ck 5 
After very general and interest lust 
cussion, it was found to be tl ay 
ot the meeting that it is ady - 

° 


continue efforts to enlarge 
bership and it seemed to be 
ing 

ing 
cial membership committee an 
dividual sub-committee was the 


that the method in effect 
for cooperation between 


be followed. 


Opportunity for Researc! 
In his opening remarks as cl} 


of Committee D-13, Dr. W. |! 5 
wards reviewed briefly the orig ind 
history of the American Society for 
Testing Materials and included f 
plea for continued emphasis on iunda- Net 


mental research in the textile in 
Dr. Edwards’ remarks along the latter 
line were as follows: 

“The activities of Committee D-13 


now embrace yarns and fabrics made 

from nearly all of the prominent well- 

known textile fibers and have brought 

together representative technical men “ 

from nearly every branch oi the “ell 

textile industries. 
“This bringing together the techni- a 

cal men from all branches of the tex- 3 


tile industries may mean much for the 
future of the textile industries; very e 
much, if it way | t 


can in some 


concerted action on a program OI co- wi 
ordinated fundamental research whic! od 
in time should amalgamate the various na 
branches of the textile industries in s va 
far as their research activities are * 
concerned which in my judgment 4 


the greatest boon that could come to 
them. 
“We have here the opportunity t 


develop this requisite cooperative 
spirit. I hope that every member ot is 
Committee D-13 will feel that he 1s i 
important factor in bringing about : 
this most desirable end. The present 
is the time to act vigorously. Con 
tinental Europe will probably — be 
unable to carry on fundamental 
reseirches for a number of years 
account of financial support.” 
During the course of the meeting 
Dr. Edwards also took occasion t i 
refer briefly to the increasing intro 
duction of the study of textiles in the 
public schools and raised the question 
whether this was not another iidica 
tion of the over-crowding 
youthful mind in our present 4 
tional systems. He referred partic: 
ularly to the misinformation contained 1e 
in the textile courses in the 1 
schools and said that there wa 
ing in such study to develop rea ng 7 
ability, which is really the pri P 
jective of public school training He ful 
threw out this thought in the ope A 
that members would give it som 
sideration as he regards it a matter 10 a 
which all textile technician : 
concerned one 
Miscellaneous Features of Meeting the 
There were several side features ing 
arranged by the hard working cal ind 
committee which added to the interest or 


and enjoyment of those who attendee in 








about 
esent 
Con- 


ie 





the ( eveland meeting. 
and entertainment on Thursday eve- 
ning offered an excellent opportunity 
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The banquet 


«0 ge. together. In addition a num- 
ber 0: trips had been arranged to in- 
dustrial plants in the vicinity for Fri- 
lay afternoon. The one which at- 
rracte| the largest group was through 
the plant of the Industrial Fibre Co., 
ne o many this represented the 


rst opportunity to witness the actual 
.cture of rayon. The company 

e careful arrangements for the 
ecepiion of the visitors, who were 
into groups and conducted 

the entire process, starting 
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Wit t.e mercerization of the wood 
pulp sheets right through to the care- 
ful inspection of the finished fiber. 
Those who knew of the expansion 
which had been accomplished at this 
plant recently remarked particularly 
on the way in which all traces of the 
incidental disorganization had been 
eliminated. The plant is now func- 
tioning as a complete and well co- 
ordinated unit. 

An appreciation of the work done 
by the local committee, headed by S. 
A. Steere, of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Committee D-13 unan 
imously passed a resolution of thanks. 


An interesting thought projected 
into the meeting was the result of 
work done by Robert H. Adams, man- 
ager of the testing laboratories of the 
Callaway Mills, Inc., La Grange, Ga., 
in an attempt to show the many differ- 
ent methods of test and of cutting 
samples which one concern has to meet 
on the same type of goods. Mr. Adams 
had with him a chart which showed 15 
of these methods graphically but he in 
dicated that there are really 38. This 
| the need for 
simplification and particularly the op 


was brought up to show 


portunity tor more general introduc 
tion and. use of A. S. T. M andard 


lairds 
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as a substitute for some of these dif- 
ferent and conflicting methods. 

\s a step toward developing the 
presentation of a greater number of 
papers of more general technical in- 
terest at the Committee D-13 meet- 
ings, Dr. Edwards appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to take this matte1 
in charge: Dean Harvey, of Westing 
house Electric & Mig. Co.: David C. 
Scott. of Scott Co:, and 
lextTite Worip 
The interest shown in the Cleveland 


Henry L 
Douglas G. Woolf, of 
meeting of Committee 
cated by the tact that 


D-13 is indi- 
ipproximately 
75 were in attendance. 


Development of Salesmanship in Textile Industry 


Necessity of Associational Effort to Improve Through Coop erative iffort Personnel of Sales Forces and to Develop an 
Understanding as to Ethics and Gain Proper Perspe ctive of Condition—Too Little Training in Woolen 
and Worsted Selling Trade—Greater Feeling of Responsibility for Employes Necessary 


! has often been said that some- 
thing is wrong with the art and 
practice of salesmanship in the 
textile industry. Indeed it has been 
agreed that improvement in the art of 
selling textile merchandise is one of 
the crying needs that must be taken up 
by the various organizations which are 
under Gevelopment for the improve- 
ment of the industry. In no section 
of the trade is this matter of sales- 
manship of greater importance than 
in the distribution of woolens and wor- 
Here, too, possibly recogni- 
tion of shortcomings and of possible 
developments is especially appreciated. 
rhat nothing has been done of a gen- 
eral nature does not preclude the de- 
rability of adopting some form of 
ndustry-wide plan to educate and 
train salesmen not alone in the science 
{ salesmanship itself, but in the par- 
ticular art of selling the customers of 
houses handling lines of men’s and 
vomen’s wear. 

The American Association of 
\Voolen and Worsted Manufacturers 
has recognized the importance of this 

as well as the desirability of 

ting on the matter. In the industry’s 
of Ethics adopted last July one 

he cardinal tenets of the 
there formulated follows: 
) so select and train the sales per- 
| as to insure proper representa- 
our policies and merchandise 
nbue them thoroughly with the 
as well as the letter of this 
ide.” Selling agents in this division 
trade are beginning to ask the 
juestion whether something definite 
and helpful cannot be done looking to 
this improvement in sales personnel. 
le suggestion has been made by 
hose who have given the subject care- 
ful study that the association itself 
could well afford to institute a course 
n salesmanship embodying both the- 
retical and practical knowledge. Such 
i course, it is argued, might be self- 
sustaining or might be given gratis to 
those who were desirous of becom- 
ing full-fledged salesmen. Men in the 
industry, these authorities contend, 
could he secured to give their services 
ina »hilanthropic effort to raise the 


steds. 


creed 
reads as 


> 


level of salesmanship in the trade. 
Not only could individuals be found, it 
is believed, who would be willing to 
instruct on lines of 
salesmanship practice, but also there 
could be added to the corps of in- 
structors those who would be glad te 
impart technical and practical knowl- 
edge an hour or so a week after busi- 
ness hours to the young men coming 
up in the business to whom positions 
of responsibility will eventually be en- 
trusted. It is believed there are enough 
of those who would feel a sense of 
responsibility to make possible a com- 
petent teaching staff that would, in 
the opinion of many, produce desir 
able and satisfactory results upon the 
merchandising of this 
textile product. 


the broad basic 


character of 


Other Industries Train Salesmen 

The idea is not an original one for 
there are few industries of major im 
portance where some such training 1s 
not offered to aspirants for salesmen’s 
positions. Insurance companies, auto 
mobile concerns, distributors of office 
appliances and in fact a host of other 
industrial activities include this mat- 
ter as one of the integral features ot 
their daily business. To 
nearer home, the National Credit Of- 
fice, under the able direction of A. D. 
Whiteside has had in operation for 
some time a fully developed course on 
credits with a well-planned curricu 
lum and a staff of authorities who 
lecture to young men desiring to take 
up the business of credits, more par- 
ticularly in the textile industry. 
Graduation exercises are held and cer- 
tificates of excellence issued, to the 
permanent benefit of the craft and 
with a wholesome in the 
knowledge of and respect for the busi- 
ness of credit reporting and dissem- 
ination. It is believed that something 
of this kind could very easily be devel- 
oped in the selling market for woolens 
and worsteds in New York City, and 
that it has not been done is character- 
ized as a result of inertia and far 
from complimentary to the progress- 


come even 


increase 


iby V. bk. Carrot: 


liveness Ol executives in the wholesale 
trade. 


High-Pressure Work Decried 

Probably the reason why this sub 
ject is receiving increasea considera 
tion today is that ail sorts of reme- 
dies are being sougnt for unsatisfae 
tory conditions and a development ot 
this character, it is thought by many, 
should receive more consideration than 
a good many other projects 
have been talked of, but which have 
less basis for existence than the one 
under discussion. There are not a few 
in the textile selling game who feel 
that the present method of selling is all 
wrong. Reference is not here made to 
the executive direction of m-rcaan! 
ing agencies but rather to the actual 
contact with the trade and the proced 
ure of selling customers. Those who 
argue along this line contend that high 
pressure salesmanship will not in the 
long run benefit the house by whom it 
is practiced nor the mill avhose pro 
duct is represented. The knowledge 
of when to sell and when not to sell 
is too often absent in the make-up of 
the large number of individuals repre 
senting lines of wool manufacturers 


which 


Also a knowledge of buyers’ require 
ments is too often lacking, with the re 
sult that in spite of the buyer’s gen 
during the last year or 
two toward the purchase of goods it 
frequently happens that he is talked 
into buying merchandise he had no 
business to take 


eral apathy 


few 
volume for 
which he has no business to commit 
himself. 
Big Order Refused 

An illustration that seems pertinent 
in this connection was given a repre 
sentative of TExTILE Wortp a few 
days ago by one who has very much 


and in a 


instances at least of a 


at heart this subject of training sales- 
men. He has been a salesman himself, 
coming up through the ranks from an 
office boy to the head of a department 
in one of the largest institutions in 
the business, as well as being head of 
a concern handling varicus lines of 


men’s wear and women's wear, He 
told of a particular instance where his 
head salesman was visiting a promin 
ent customer whom he was trying to 
persuade to take a lot of some 300 
pieces of men’s wear. The buyer hac 
practically decided to take the loi 
but excused himself and going 
back to his private office called up this 
head of the concern, and, telling him 
the circumstances, 
Very 


advice. 
much to his astonishment this 
individual told him he did not believe 
it was good policy for him to make the 
purchase. The market had reached a 
turning point and the executive fore 
saw a condition where goods would be 
backing up on the seller, with conse 
quent price reductions and cancella 
The buyer had already pur 


asked his 


tions 
chased 200 pieces of the same line and 
he advised him to see how they went 
with his trade before adding to his 
commitments. Thanking him for his 
advice the buyer went back to the 
salesman and told him he had decided 
When the lat- 


office he 


not to place the order. 
asked 
very innocently by the head of the 
house as to what he had 
this particular buyer on the line in 
question. He replied he could not un 
derstand his failure to sell the clothier 
for he had practically brought him 
up to a point where he was about to 
put his name on the dotted line but 
something happened in his private of 
fice that persuaded him to change his 


ter reached his was 


done with 


It was not until some time at 
when the condition of the 
market had changed materially and it 
was only with a great deal of difficulty 
that the selling house persuaded the 
buyer to take in the 
pieces, that the head of the house ex- 
plained the 


mind 
terward, 


original 200 
mysterious happening 
which caused the buyer to change his 
mind. 


Salesmen With Right Perspective 

This story was told with the idea of 
illustrating the desirability of confer- 
ring with salesmen on economic and 
trade conditions in order to give them 
the right perspective in approaching 
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their trade. loo 


oiten the 
perchance 


young 

just 
graduated from the sample room, is 
sent out on the 


list of 


salesman, who has 


Street to 
trade with little or 


Canvass a 
no knowl- 
the line that he carries and 
less knowledge as to the buyer’s re- 
quirements. no doubt that 
the busy executive today has not the 
time or feels he does not have it, to 
force proper instruc- 
tions and the proper background for 


edge of 


(here is 


eoive his 


Py M1 sales 
renrecent y 1 > } 

epresenting the merchandise they en- 
to sell. 


haps in the 


deavot1 here are those per 
market who fail to im- 
this information for their 
salesmen will know too much and that 
e will come a time when, with the 
knowledge, they 
ill endeavor, perhaps successfully, to 
supplant the 


lear 


such 


ession of 
agent as representative 
tor the particular line and secure the 
ount for themselves. Of 
reters only to the 


course 
mentally weak 
unequipped agent, who can have 
only himself to blame if he loses busi 
ess to 
handle it. 
l.ven with those executives who are 
thoroughly able to manage a selling 
agency there is frequently too little 
sense of responsibility for those in 
their employ. Instead of seeing to it 
that they have all possible equipment 
these young men are put upon their 
own responsibility to make a success 
through their unaided efforts and toc 
often the lack of success can be at- 
tributed to the employer who does not 
The careful 
men in the first 
place and constant watchfulness over 
them to determine their adaptability to 
the position they are supposed to oc 


someone more competent to 


feel his responsibility. 


selection of young 


cupy are vital necessities in the trade. 
Phere should be no square pegs filling 
‘ound holes, to the detriment of the 
ndividual and to the with 
which he is associated. Such condi 
be minimized at léast, in 


business 


ion might 
authorities, by 
that 


he opinion. of some 


issociational work as above 


les a ibed. 


Technical Knowledge Necessary? 


Phe question ol technical intorma 


tion as a necessity for salesmen in the 
and worsted 
\fter all 
can be adduced pro and con, it is be 
that 


technical information, if it can be se 


moot 


field is a 
the arguments 


woolen 


point that 


lieved the teeling generally is 
cured at an early enough age so as 
interfere with the salesman’s 
development of practical contact with 
and knowledge of his trade, is a very 
desirable thing. If, however, the 
young man entering the business has 


not to 


to spend several years to gain a tech- 
nical education when his aim is to be- 
a high-class salesman or mana- 
ger, it is thought such knowledge is 
much 
time without sufficient resultant bene 
fit. One of the selling 
agents in the market, talking on this 
subject, cited instance after instance 


come 


gained at the expense of too 


successful 


of some of the most important sales- 
men and heads of departments in the 
market. practically none of whom had 
received a technical education. Their 
knowledge of manufacturing had been 
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secured through contact with the trade 
and with their mill clientele but their 
ability as salesmen was intuitive and 
might have been hindered rather than 
developed by a course of technical 
training. This does not mean that a 
very wholesome respect for technical 
information is not entertained by the 
leaders in the dry goods field. As 
time goes on there will be more and 
more of these technically trained men 
but it is not likely in the future any 
more than in the past that they will 
occupy the premier positions as sales- 
men in the woolen and worsted mar- 
ket. As stylers and as contact men 
with the mill and as executives this 
knowledge is important but in the de- 
velopment of the art of selling it is 
believed it should be subordinated to 
practical training which can only be 
secured by actual contact with the cus- 
tomer. The necessary high lights of 
manufacturing processes, it is pointed 
out, could easily be obtained through 
a course in salesmanship such as that 
suggested by those advocating the de- 
velopment of this procedure through 
the American Association. This could 
be accomplished at the same time that 


the young man was receiving his prac- 
tical training and development as a 
salesman, without loss of time and 
with benefit to himself and to the 
house with which he is connected. 
Probably the most prominent pro- 
ponent of training for salesmen in the 
woolen and worsted industry ventured 
the prediction not so long ago that if 
this matter were undertaken in a sys- 
tematic way, with serious intent and 
acknowledgment of the responsibility 
attaching to such training through 


the association or any other or- 
ganization connected with the in- 


dustry, the trade could be revolu- 
within a period at the 
outside of ten years. The personnel of 
selling agencies would be raised ma- 
terially, in his opinion, latent talent 
would be developed and a reserve es- 
tablished that could be called upon in 
times of necessity; in other ways the 
distribution of merchandise could be 
improved and the whole industry be 
benefited to a degree that seems im- 
possible at the present time. It is to be 
hoped that his prophecies may be real- 
ized and that active steps will be taken 
to try out the correctness of his theory 
in practice. 


tionized 


Taubel to Make Full-Fashioned 





First Shipment of New Machines Is Soon to be Placed in 
Operation 


DEVELOPMENT that may have 
far reaching effects upon Ameri- 
can hosiery manufacture, both full- 
fashioned and seamless, occurred this 
week when it became known Wm. F. 
Taubel, Inc., Riverside, N. J., with 
branch offices located in several other 
cities, the largest manufacturers of 
seamless hosiery in this country, their 
various plants having a total equip- 
ment of approximately 12,000 seamless 
machines, would shortly re-enter the 
full-fashioned hosiery field on a large 
scale. Almost 20 years ago this con- 
cern started the manufacture of full 
fashioned hosiery on a limited scale in 
one of their up-State mills. 
In a short time, however, the mak- 
ing of full-fashioned hosiery was dis- 
continued by them and the company 
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Manufactures of Sept. 


Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Rayon... 
Jute, flax, hemp, ete 


Total Imports 


Manufactures of 
Cotton 
Wool 
Silk 
Rayon 
Jute, flax, hemp, ete. 


612,761 


Total Exports. . . 


Excess of Imports over 


Exports. . 


1926, Sept., 1925 

$4,914,707 
5,750,879 
1,156,516 
1.117.236 


12,435,457 


$28,374,795 $28,849,393 $279.8140,900 $278, 486,031 
EXPORTS 
$9,185,688 $9,706,226 


370,500 
1,602,069 


1,088, L05 


turned all of their attention to the 
manufacture of seamless goods on 
which they have specialized since that 
time up to the present. The re-en- 
trance of this important factor into 
the full-fashioned field is one of the 
most important developments of recent 
years in the hosiery manufacturing 
trade, as it is possible that they will 
in a comparatively short time be in a 
position so far as production is con- 
cerned to place them in the front rank 
of full-fashioned manufacturers. 
There are approximately 30 full- 
fashioned machines of German make 
arriving in this country for delivery to 
the account of the Taubel company, 
this representing, according to reports, 
the first delivery on a larger number, 
the balance being expected to arrive in 


BALANCE OF TRADE | 
IMPORTS 


Nine Months Ended— 
Sept., 1926 Sept., 1925 
$45,112,481 $52,882,227 

43.801,565 41,109,741 
28.866.572 26,753,261 
10,325,102 8,047,011 
151.735.180 149,693,791 


$5,102,965 
4,512,959 
3,765,302 
1,199,096 
14,269,072 





$95,589,042 
3,623,814 
13,804,261 
6,905,918 
12,819,828 


$87,416,626 
2,950,409 
13,959,709 
5,768,783 
10,315,866 


443,137 
1,263,015 
501,827 
769,814 


$12,859,123 $12,684,017 $120,411,393 $132,742,863 


_. $15,515,672 $16,165,376 $159,429,507 $145,743,168 
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this country from time to tim: 
shipments from abroad are made 

though it is probable that full 

ioned hosiery will eventually be ; 
at Riverside, it is reported th: 

shipment of machines, now o: 

way, will be installed at one of 

branch plants, where it is report: 
terations to take care of the ney 
chines are now being made. 

Wm. F. Taubel, Inc., have 
main plant at Riverside, N. J., | 
mills being located in Camden 
Philadelphia, Tamaqua, Le! 
Reading and Shillington, Pa. \\ 
Taubel is chairman of the 
Clarence H. Taubel is preside: 
treasurer, and Nathan Lane is 
tary. They manufacture 
women’s and misses’ seamless | 
sold direct through their own sa 
fice located in New York, their previ- 
ous. selling arrangements where! 
their products were sold by a 
representative company having been 
discontinued several months ago 


Connecticut Mills Arranges for 
a Location in Alabama 

Hartrorp, Conn., Oct. 27.—\Vord 
received tonight that Obadiah 
Butler, president of the Connecticut 
Mills Co., had taken a lease on a 
plant still to be erected at Albany- 
Decatur, Ala., from the Textile Realty 
Co., for a period of I5 years with 
right to buy at the end of the term 
of the lease. The Textile Realty Co. 
will build a three story brick and con- 
crete plant, 240 by 140 feet, at a cost 
of $600,000, work to begin at once. 
The Connecticut Mills Co. agrees to 
install $400,000 worth of equipment. 

The Connecticut Mills Co. owns 
plants in Danielson, Conn., Fall River 
and Taunton, Mass., employing 1,200 
hands. Plans for the removal have 
not been determined. President But- 
ler was authorized to select the loca- 
tion when it was decided to move 
South in order to be nearer to the raw 
cotton source of supply, and so com 
pete more equally on manufacturing 
costs. Tire fabric is the product ot 
the Connecticut Mills. President But 
ler was expected to return iro 
Alabama on Thursday. 


was 


Bureau of Standards Anniver: 
sary 

A celebration of the 25th anniver 
sary of the Bureau of Standards ot 
the Department of Commerce has 
been announced. On Saturday, Dec 
4, the Bureau will keep open house 
and a banquet will be given at which 
the many friends of the Bureau wil! 
meet the staff and reminiscences wil 


be exchanged, the achievements oi the 
quarter century reviewed, and the 
preesent and future work discussed 


“ty 


A group of distinguished guests wl! 
attend. 

The event is of interest to the 
world of science and as well to the 
industrial experts who have worked 
so closely in cooperation with the 
Bureau and in turn made application 
of its discoveries and developments 
in perfecting the measured control 0! 
processes. 
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Cotton vs. Jute 


N théir efforts to find new outlets for the 

prospective large crop of cotton, the cotton 
trade 18 Once More casting acquisitive glances 
at jute and its manufactures, but it is rea- 
sonably certain that they will be doomed to dis- 
appointment once more. Also is heard the sug- 
gestion that a prohibitive tariff be enacted on 
jute yarns and products and that cotton growers 
boyeott fertilizers and other commodities de- 
livered to them in jute bags. 

(here are several basic reasons why it is 
hopeless to expect any large substitution of jute 
by cotton in spite of the abnormally low current 
price of the latter. Experience, however, 
should demonstrate the futility of such hope. 
Jute and its products normally are less than 
half of the price of the lowest spinnable 
grades of cotton and their products. In 1914 
when cotton growers were facing a far more 
serious price situation than at present there 
was no important substitution of cotton for 
jute. Even in the war years of 1917-18, when 
the high price of jute and the menace of sub- 
marine warfare were equal in their effect to the 
highest tariff that domestic cotton growers 
could expect, and importations were cut nearly 
in half, there was no large substitution of cotton 
for jute products. Again early this year with 
jute prices soaring as a result of a comparatively 
small crop there was no important benefit to 
cotton manutacturers. Experience, therefore, 
shows that anything much less than a prohibi- 
tive tariff would fail to stimulate extensive sub- 
stitution of jute and its products by cotton and 
its manufacturers. 

But the great bulk of jute bagging and bags 
are used for farm products, and it is somewhat 
dithcult to conceive of our farmers volunteering 
practically to double their expense for such ma- 
terial with little hope of passing any large part 
of the burden to consumers, much less of their 
demanding a tariff sufficiently high to produce 
the same results. It would be a case merely 
of “trying to lift themselves by their boot- 
straps.”” Even if they were to engage in such 
a quixotic movement, it would be anticipated 
by importers of jute, burlap and bags, and be- 
fore it could be consummated and become opera- 
tive the need of such a movement would have 
disappeared as a result of restricted cotton 
acreage and high cotton prices. 


ln addition it must be remembered that the 
price of jute has almost invariably been read- 
justed to any decline in cotton prices, and a 
pective increase in this season’s jute crop 
forecasts the maintenance of the usual dif- 
terential in favor of that pauper of textile raw 
materials. Furthermore, it must be re- 
membered that there is always in existence in 
this country a floating supply of second-hand 
bagging and bags that is approximately equal 
to annual production and importations of new 
bagging and bags, and competition of such 
material cannot be ignored by those who would 
stinvulate the substitution of cotton for jute. 
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That current low prices for low grade cot- 
tons will stimulate some substitution of them 
and their products for the finer qualities of 
jute manufactures is to be expected, but that 
they will influence such general substitution of 












THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Prices on gray cottons 
| ease off small fractions and there is scat 
tered buying. Merchants impressed with 
action of raw cotton. Sellers warn against 
running mills except on orders. Prints and 
percales firm. Bleached goods nominal with 
| trading under quotations. 
| at bottom. 

Wool Markets: Duplicate orders fairly 
active in men’s wear after threat of advanc- 
ing prices. Advances halt for the moment. 
Immediate delivery women’s wear much 
quieter but early spring deliveries draw in- 
terest. Good interest in worsted weaving 
yarns; demand for knitting yarns slightly 
less active; prices firm. 

Knit Goods: Additional important man- 
ufacturers enter full-fashioned hosiery field. 
General hosiery lines remain well sold. 
Sellers puzzled over future of fancies in 
men’s hose. Continued pressure for lower 
prices exerted by buyers of cotton under- 
wear. Several mills offer stock protection 
to Jan. 1. Outerwear in general drops to 
between season dullness. 

Silk Markets: Forward business for 
gray and finished broad silks held in abey- 
ance because of decline in raw material. 
Georgettes active for nearby. Mills are 
curtailing and stocks are not regarded as 
| burdensome. 









Yarns may be 






















cotton for jute as to favorably affect the prices 
of the former recent experience has proved 
highly improbable. 


* * * 


A Trade Association Doubly Unique 

NIQUE in at least two particulars is The 

Textile Institute Club that was organ- 
ized recently in Boston by members in this 
country of The Textile Institute, whose head- 
quarters are in Manchester, Eng.: First, it 
has but a single objective; second, it will in- 
dulge in no systematic effort to increase its 
membership. 

Its sole objective is to stimulate interest in 
the development of textile research in this 
country. It was this interest in research work, 
as demonstrated by their taking out member- 
ship in The Textile Institute for the purpose 
of receiving copies of The Journal of the In- 
stitute containing such reports of the work of 
the various British textile research organiza 
tions as are made public, that automatically 
brought together this little group of textile 
men in this country. 

Because such automatic selectivity has 
brought together a group of men who are 
willing to devote time and effort to the 
furthering of textile research work, the club, 
while welcoming to membership everyone in 
this country similarly interested and willing to 
cooperate in the movement, believes that, as is 
the policy of certain fraternal organizations, it 
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We Believe 


should be sought instead of itself becoming a 
seeker for new members. 

The club also refrains from solicitation of 
new members because of its desire to cooperate 
to the extent of its ability with existing as- 
sociations in stimulating interest in 
research work. A working program tor such 
cooperation is yet to be developed, but if the 
club will keep its feet on the ground and re 
frain from too ambitious efforts it would seem 
as though it might perform a very valuable 
service to the industry because of the lack ot 
consistent and organized research efforts by 
the older textile associations. 

* * x 

A Test of Hand-to-mouth Buying 

F cotton at several cents less than the 
I cost of production fails to stimulate tor- 
ward buying in volume of the raw material, 
yarns and cloths, then it will indeed be fair 
to assume that hand-to-mouth buying as an 
economic and merchandising policy has become 
permanent in this country. 

Until that has been definitely proved, it will 
be premature to assume that far-sightedness 
and speculative judgment are no longer quali- 
ties that distinguish a great merchant. 

But if it be demonstrated that we still have 
great merchants among us who can visualize 
opportunities for profitable volume buying 
and have the courage to capitalize them, prob- 
ably those who believe that hand-to-mouth 
buying is here to stay will hold that this 1s 
merely an exception that proves the rule. 

a 
Cost of Dye in Fabrics 


NE of the most complete and businesslike 


textile 


undertakings of a census nature is the 
compilation of the annual census of dyes and 
other synthetic organic chemicals under the 
auspices of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. Furthermore this report has not stood 
still; it has improved steadily year by year in 
both character and promptness. A summary of 
the census is now available very early each 
year, considerably in advance of the publication 
of the complete booklet. 

This year’s report registers another impor- 
tant step in advance by the inclusion of data 
showing the cost of dyes in fabrics and gar- 
ments. A synopsis of this section of the report 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. It is 
particularly interesting to note the very slight 
difference in cost between fugitive and fast 
dyes, compared with the total cost of the gar- 
ments themselves. This fact has been known 
to many in the trade for some time but it is 
worth repetition and emphasis by an impartial 
body such as the Tariff Commission. That or- 
ganization’s conclusion that the universal use 
of fast dyes should be encouraged, is well justi- 
fied. 

Undoubtedly, as time goes on, more and 
more complete data along this line will be avail- 
able for the commission, and more and more 
useful and illuminating conclusions will be 
drawn in the report. 





Wool Council Marks Time 


Several Leaders Not Yet Ready To 
Support Its Program 


Boston VLA Failure of the 
Wo Council ¢ \merica to unde 
ta t nt organization it it 

et I non Oct. 19 i ut 
o the t tl operation oO} 

‘ act ; 
é t ( int u 
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‘ beet bandoned 
obye é nd a progran 1 
Ol ie Cotton- Textile In 
tute | been decided upot Se\ 
ra iret organizations, includ 
ine the American Woolen Co and the 
A moske Mig. Co., had not en 
dorsed the original plan of the Coun- 
cil. and they consider it inadvisable 
to attempt to duplicate in the wool in 
dustry the program ol lhe Cotton 
fextile Institute until the latter is 


operating successtully |-ndorsing 
this attitude of Pres 
i of the American and 
ot the \moskeag, are 
the Wool 
Council, including \ 
Hobbs, of the Mills, 
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Max Stoehr of the 
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doomed 
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failure, that it was decided to posi 
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pone permanent organization = and 


wuthorize Temporary-Chairman Alban 


Eavenson to appoint a committee ol 
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Plan Cotton Holding in N. C. 
Che 


finance corpora 
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CnaRLoTTE, N. C formation 


million-dollat 
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tion, which with the cooperation ot 
the Cotton Cooperative Association, 
hould be able to hold some 300,00 


bales of North Carolina cotton, about 


one-fourth of the 1926 crop, was the 
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made at Raleigh, N. C 
last 


committee of the Nort 


suggestion 
re execu 


‘arolina 


| 
week to U 


1 4 
1 


Thursday of 
tive 
\ssociation and Raleigh busi- 
Mever, 


Coolidge s cotton 


Bankers 
Eugene chair 


man ot President 


ness men by 
mmittee. 
The North Carolina 
\ssociation took the 
step of the meeting by 
bankers the 
facilities in the project 
000 bales from the active market. 


Grow- 
first definite 
offering the 
cooperation of all their 
to retire 300,- 


Cotton 


ers 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Knitters and Mercerizers Meet 





National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Mfrs. Confers 


A 


with Mercerizers’ Association 


CONFERENCE of unusual im The knitters present were G. H. 
portance was held on Oct. 27 at Curtis, treasurer of the Allen A Co.. 
he Old Colony Club, La Salle Hotel, Kenosha, Wis.: G. C. Good. vice- 
hy Oo hetwwee an . . . . so ht 
lcago etween officials of — the president of the Globe’ Knitting 
Mercerizers’ Association of America Works, Grand Rapids, Mich.; D. L. 
is sg So Sonal orntate \f ; 
" ‘ nal A MI: lation OF (Galbraith of the American Textiles, 
( el inn naerwear anutactut ' > ° 
: ne Inc., Bay City, Mich.; L. Heilbronner, 
e mercerizers were repre , : 1 . : 
si ie ee ee treasurer of the Holeproof Hosiery 
nted by |. S. Verlenden, president ‘ 


\ 
“~ 


H. Rickman, 


Milwaukee, Wis.; J. 


the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 


hattanooga, and also president of the president of the Chester Knitting 
lercerizers Association: C. L. Gilli Mills, St. Louis, Mo.; J. O. Welts of 
nd, treasurer of the Aberfoyle Mfg, Cooper Wells & Co., St. Joseph, 

Chester, Pa. and A. M. Dixon, Mich.; H. T. Rollins, president of the 
¢ president ot the American Yarn Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines 
Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C lowa; T. H. Johnston, president of 


BEATING SWORDS INTO PLOUGHSHARES 





1 





he name of Krupp has long been associated in the public mind with the manu- 
facture of war materials. Following the war the Krupp plants were quickly 
converted into factories for the manufacture of a great variety of industrial 
machinery. The sword was beaten into ploughshares. The accompanying 
Wlustration shows the extensive exhibition of textile machinery, the products of 
the Krupp works, which was shown at the Leipzig Trade Fair this fall. Much 
of the identical machinery which was once used in the Krupp plants to turn 
out engines of warfare, is now employed to produce tools of industry. The 
engineers who once made Krupp guns famous throughout the world have been 
directing their attention to perfecting complicated and delicate machinery for 
use in time of peace. The exhibition of highly technical machinery for weav- 
img may appear incongruous to many under the name of Krupp. The exhibit 
is typical, however, of Germany today. The Krupp exhibit was but one of 
more than 2,500 exhibits connected with the textile trades at the Leipzig Fair. 
l'he Krupp plants, which once produced war materials in enormous quantities, 
are today turning out a surprising variety of industrial products. These range 
from heavy machinery, such as powerful hammers and derricks, to all kinds of 
agricultural machinery. The output of typewriters has been especially notable 
of late. The production of textile machinery, however, is one of the chief 
activities today of the Krupp plants. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Nov. 1-6, 1926. 
Southern Textile Association, Fall Convention, Greenville, S. C., Nov. 5, 
1926. 


National Association of Woolen and Worsted Overseers, 43rd Annual 
Meeting, American House, Boston, Mass., Nov. 20, 1926 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Carolina, Winter Meeting, | 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., Nov. 26-27, 1926. 

American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, Annual 


Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Dec. 1, 1926. 
National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, Grand Central | 
Palace, New York, Dec. 6-11, 1926. 
Second Southern Exposition, Madison Square Garden, New York City, | 
Dec. 14-18, 1926. 
Silk Association of America, Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York, 
Jan 8, 1927. 
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the Knoxville Knitting Mills 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


These officials went into a 
session at 2:15 Pp. M. and did ' 
adjourn until 5:30 p. mM. It was QO: 


possible to get a report of any 


as to what went on in the meet 
The understanding was _ that 
hosiery manufacturers were 


the 
yarn 


to question 
mercerized 


manu facture1 
relative to 
prevalent throughout the trade 


prices of mercerized yarn had afte 
pegged. One hosiery official mor 
retused to be quoted, stated t ] 
his opinion it was very significant dec 
the price of mercerized’ yarn di see! 
4c a lb. the day before the d is t 
which the meeting was to be and 
However, D. L. Galbraith, pres bare 
of the hosiery men’s associatior tim 
called the meeting by letter a prov 
prior to its date. No information t Mo 
definite than this could be secure \ 
a ames a ity 
Retailers Council Hopes for fore 
Continued Stability felt 
President Coolidge, in a communi- orde 
cation to the Retailers’ National strij 
Council, has set his approval upon mot 
business organizations which re goin 
cooperating for higher efficiency in mar! 
serving the consumer. President stoc! 
Coolidge’s letter was received at the cles 
semi-annual meeting of the Retailers’ Just 
National Council in Philadelphia at of o 
the end of last week. more 
The Retailers’ National Council pans 
consists of eight national associations aban 
of retailers including in their me: OU: 
bership approximately 170,000 retail than 
stores and transacting an annual the t 
volume of business aggregating some time, 
nine billions of dollars. show 
The Retailers’ National Council the 1 
its session in Philadelphia adopted seem 
resolution calling for continuance ot oa 
stable conditions, and asking Con level 
gress to refrain from _ enacting this 
legislation which would create un- oo 
certainty. , Pr 
; high 
i ‘ i mm ¢ latior 
Changes in Mexican Tariff et 
Wasuincton, D. ( A numbe a 
‘hanges in the Mexican export Sa 
schedule, including mainly remissions a 
{ duty, effective Nov. 4, are reported ia . 
in a eable received in the Depart: sie 
of Commerce Wednesday from ‘ a 
mercial Attache George Wythe, at , 
Mexico City. 
Duty-free export is provide 
the following (the existing rate 
ing given in parentheses): 
Item 05, Kap Ik (0.02 peso per ¢ 
kilo); item 66, flock cotton 
peso per gross kilo) ; item 67, « 
varn waste (0.01 peso per = gross 
kilo) ; item 255, wastes of linet 
hemp yarn and the like (0.01 
per gross kilo); item 289A, rag 
cotton free, and item 289B, rag 
other fibers, free (formerly 
289 rags of cotton and other fibers 
0.0I peso per gross kilo) ; item ( 


rags of fiber, unraveled 


peso per 100 gross kilos). 


any 





AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The Amstervam 
Hosiery Mfg. Co. is now operating on 
overtime schedules with an_ enl 


working force. 








bers 


Limit of Expansion in Production Reached 


Outlook Is for Moderate Recession in General Business—D own Trend in Stocks and Real Estate—Textile Production 
Should Be Watched Very Closely to Avoid Excess—Mill Stocks Rise—Consumer Purchasing Power 
Steady, but Clothing Is Still Relatively Too High 


HE current trend of business is highly 

irregular, with no pronounced movement 

either up or down. The prospect is that, 

aiter a little further irregularity, there will be a 
moderate recession. 

The P-V Line has shown a steady but gradual 
decline since the beginning of the year. This 
seems to indicate that the supply of commodities 
is too large to be marketed at satisfactory prices, 
and, after so long a period of decline in the 
barometer, it seems practically certain that the 
time has come when the limit of expansion of 
production has for the present been reached. 


Moderate Recession in Business Probable 

At about the same time we find building activ- 
ity about to decline and automobile producers 
forced to curtail. The steel industry has already 
felt the effect of these developments in reducing 
orders for structural steel and for the sheets, 
strips and bars consumed in the production of 
motor cars. We also find the stock market under- 
going very heavy liquidation and the real estate 
market in most areas turning weaker. It is in 
stocks and real estate that the inflationary tenden- 
cies have recently found an outlet, and the read- 
justments at this point represents the correction 
of over-extended positions. The decline in stocks, 
moreover, indicates that the hopes of further ex- 
pansion in business have been pretty well 
abandoned. 

Of course, some businesses will be less affected 
than others, notably those industries which, like 
the textile industry, have been backward for some 
time, but the industrial averages will probably 
show a gradual downward trend in the course of 
the next few months. No drastic readjustment 
seems probable, thanks to the caution of business 
men in recent years, and to the rather satisfactory 
level of purchasing power among the people of 
this country; but a gradual recession with brief 
periods of recovery is indicated. 

Production in general has recently been too 
high to be maintained. A careful study of the re- 
lation between the volume of our manufacturing 
industries and commodity prices over a series of 
years makes it clear that the total output of manu- 
factures can not long be supported at recent lev- 
els. It is true that this output is not so excessive 
as it was in May 1923, February 1924, or Decem- 
ber 1925, but it is believed abnormal and has been 
so sufficiently long to require some recession in 
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Fie. 1. GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—Teatile Production (Composite) 


prepared by Standard Statistics Co., 1921 


Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation, three-months’ moving average cen- 
tered on middle of month; average 1921-4 = 100 (Federal Reserve Board). 
Department Store Sales—Adjusted for normal growth and for seasonal 
variation, three-months’ moving average. Computed trend last six years 


100 (Federal Reserve Board). 
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Textile World Analyst 


An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the teatile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyss 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based cn statistical data and does not reflect 
temporr.;~ trade sentiment. 





SUMMARY—GENERAL 


1. On the average, the industrial out- 
put of the country seems to be too large 
to be maintained much longer. 

2. Textile production has increased 
sharply and is in danger of being 
over-expanded. 

3. Moderate recession in industry is 
probable toward the end of the year 
or early next year, but absence of com- 
modity inflation and continued good 
consumer purchasing power, insure 
against a drastic devine. 








order to restore equilibrium of the markets for 
commodities. 

It is probable that the violence of business 
cycles has been permanently moderated, but as 
yet there is no good evidence that such cycles 
have ceased to exist. The Analyst believes that 
we are now at or near the peak of a cycle and 
that any further expansion in industrial output 
would only increase the amount of readjust- 
ment that would be required. |t is thought that 
the decline in the stock market has more signifi- 
cance than that which occurred last February. 
Then the very violence of the drop, while it served 
aSa warning, at the same time showed that a mere 
speculative readjustment was in process. Now a 
more gradual decline is clearly due to broader 
liquidation and more conviction that decline in 
business lies ahead. 


Sharp Gain in Textile Activity, but 
Production May be Over-done 
In the first of the accompanying charts is shown 
a sharp gain in the activity of the chief textile 
industries during September. The preliminary 


INDEX NUMBER 


ducchenchancthesk 80 
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PURCHASING 


Fig. 2. 
Wholesale Dry Goods 


ness Research). 
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index covering the production in the silk and cot- 
ton industries reached the highest point since 1923. 
This increase in production deserves careful at- 
tention, particularly in view of the dubious out- 
look for business in general. Is it justified by the 
markets? Or does it represent a trend toward 
over-production ? 

The chart throws some light on these questions, 
though it is not as clear as could be desired. De- 
partment store sales have shown an upward trend 
and reached a rather high level. The average for 
the three months ending with September was the 
highest for that period shown in the chart and 
everything indicates further gains. Department 
store sales do not represent textiles alone, but they 
are a good indication of the movement of textile 
products at retail. On the other hand, wholesale 
dry goods sales. which have a direct relation to 
textile manufacturing have shown a downward 
trend through August and the average for the 
three months ending with August was the lowest 
since the same period in 1924. Comparing the 
curve of textile production with wholesale dry 
goods sales, makes the former seem high and 
casts doubt on so rapid an expansion as has re- 
cently occurred. [t seems probable that figures 
representing wholesale dry goods sales will show 
gains for the autumn, but that these will not be 
sufficient to have warranted the recent increase in 
textile manufacturing. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that the stocks 
of textiles in the hands both of retailers and 
wholesalers are small and this would justify at 
least a part of the increased production, if the 
dealers are to restore their inventories to a more 
normal size. 

Also the prices of most kinds of cloth are lower 
and this may be counted upon to some extent to 
stimulate increased buying. 

The purchasing power of factory laborers is 
probably as large as it has been at any time dur- 
ing recent years. At least, such laborers are re- 
ceiving large incomes. On the other hand, the 
purchasing power of farmers has probably de- 
clined and certainly the sales of the Chicago mail 
order houses in September failed to make the 
usual seasonal gain. The South will be long in 
recovering from the blow received by the slump 
in cotton prices. 

Weighing the above considerations, the Analyst 
concludes that there is justification for the opin- 
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POWER AND COST OF LIVING—Consumer Pur- 
chasing Power (N. Y. State)—Composite Agricultural, Wage Earners, and 
Manufacturers’ Purchasing Power (New York University, Bureau of Busi- 
Cost of Living (National Industrial Conference Board). 
Retail Clothing Cost (National Industrial Conference Board). 


Four-year 


average = 100 in each case. 


(57) 





(2544) 








TEXTILE WORLD 


EPRESENTATION OF 
GOODS AND SERVICES 
SHOULD BE TRUTH- 

FULLY MADE AND SCRUPU- 
LOUSLY FULFILLED. 


* ¢ No.8. A series based on the conception of the U.S. Chamber of 
{ commerce “Principles of Business Conduct’’. Reprinted in the in- 
terest of keeping American business on a sound and wholesome basis. 


HAT the enthusiasm engendered by 

good products sometimes expresses itself 
in exaggerated statements is understandable 
—but through this there may come a flareback 
—a loss of confidence. 


R GH is proud of the quality of its chemicals 
and of the very real service it offers to cus- 
tomers. Exaggeration, even if only implied, is 
not tolerated. To exceed customers’ expecta- 
tions is our aim. We may not receive flowery 
words, but new customers and increased busi- 
ness with firms of long standing on our books, 
is reward and proof sufficient of the consumer’s 
view of our policy. Quality chemicals, well 
serviced, is the bargain we make—and keep. 


“Whe 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(, 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
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ion (hat, while the indicated textile production in 
September was not seriously excessive in view 
of the existing small inventories, it is going ahead 
too -apidly to be safe, and will probably pre- 
vent textile manufacturers on the average from 
showing the improvement in earnings that is de- 
sirable. Textile raw materials have on the whole 
leclined in price, but the expansion of production 
s proceeding so rapidly that it will probably pre- 
t ‘he manufacturer from getting the benefits 
eht otherwise be secured from converting 

raw materials into yarn, cloth, etc. 


issued by wool and cotton manufacturers in- 
creased in value during September, our index for 
wool stocks being 30.8 against 27.7 in August; 
while the southern cotton mill stocks rose to 110.6 
from 110.3, and New Bedford mill stocks to 8&1 


from 85.4. 


in September as it frequently does in that month. 
The Analyst estimates that the income of farmers 
and factory laborers decreased, while that of 
manufacturing proprietors gained a little. In spite 
of the decline, however, the September index of 
purchasing power was the highest for that month 
since 1923. 


In comparison with our estimated 
earnings trend, the stocks of wool manufacturers 
and the New Bedford cotton mills seem low. Compared with a year ago purchasing power is 
higher, and living costs are lower. 

Nothing in this study 
dustrial maladjustment. 


Consumer Purchasing Power Stable at 
Fairly High Level 


indicates serious in- 
The estimated trend of 


purchasing power has been remarkably stable 


estimated earnings both of cotton and woo! In the 


second chart are shown certain data throughout the year. Probably the least favorable 
icturers have recently been better than a which have an important bearing on _ business, aspect of the situation is that the purchasing 
go. There has been a fairly steady im- though they do not appear to be barometric. Ex- 


power level does not seem high enough to sup 
port such a large volume of industrial produc. 
tion as has existed now over a good many months. 


ent in the estimated margin per pound of 
mverted into cloth, and that margin during 
ent months has probably been sufficient to yield 


pressed in figures the facts shown are: the esti- 
mated purchasing power of people in the North 


east is 101.9% of the average for the years 1921 Che price of clothing, too, is unfortunately a little 


, small profit. The cotton manufacturers’ mar- 1925, inclusive, or about the same as it has been high compared with the index of living costs in 
gins have not been generally adequate, but in this throughout 1926; the cost of living is 103%, which general. This is to be regretted by textile manu- 
ise the considerable gain in the volume of pro- is lower than the average for 1926; the retail facturers for, as we have long pointed out, great 
luction has helped and our estimate of net earn- price of clothing of all kinds is 104.8% which is prosperity is not to be expected in this industry 
ings is more favorable than it has been at any only a little lower than the average for the pres 


as long as prices of clothing are so high that the 
average consumer is continually in the attitude of 
practicing the strictest economy in his wardrobe, 


time since last spring. ent year to date. 


\s a result of these facts, the common stocks The purchasing power of consumers declined 





Cotton Goods Shipments Ex- 
ceed Production 


Shipments of standard cotton tex- 
tiles during the first 15 days of 
October exceeded production for 
the same period by 10,551,000 yards, 
lo, according to figures compiled 
y The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. Shipments 
jor these two weeks totalled 115,871,- 
ooo yds., against production of 105,- 
320,000 yds. 


(hese figures include all yardage re- 
ports made to the association by its 
members, and represent a large ma- 
jority of all the standard cotton cloths 
produced in the United States. More 
than 200 kinds of cotton cloth are in- 
‘luded. Fancy or special cloths which 
ire individual in design are not 
grouped in the reports because they 
innot be classed under statistical 
summaries. 


During the period under review 
stocks continued the decline which has 
been evident under persistent buying 
1d since last July. Stocks on 
ind Oct. 15 totalled 213,757,000 yds., 
gainst 224,308,000 yds. Oct. 1, a de- 
4.7%. Since July 1, when 

vere 305,425,000 yds., the de- 
ounts to 27.7%. Stocks have 
reasing by about 4° during 


o week period for several 


orders on Oct. 


eC 


15 totalled 

9,823,000 yds., a decrease of 8.6% 

total of 338,650,000 yds. re- 

ict. 1, but an increase of about 

e July 1, when unfilled orders 
87,837,000 yds. 


tor the period from Oct. I to 
gated 87,044,000 yds., or 83% 
duction of the period. 


Ty N. Y. The Chatham Light & 
. has purchased the plant and 
f the Wynantskill Hydro-Elec- 
t West Sand Lake. The com- 

| continue to serve textile con- 

ns that district with power for 

Fat purposes. 


Webb Again Heads Phila. Assn. 





of 


Annual Meeting 


Philadelphia 


Textile Manufacturers’ 


Association 


, PHILADELPHIA. 

ORE than 125 members and asso- 
ciate members of the Philadel- 

phia Textile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion attended the annual dinner meet- 
ing of the association Oct. 28, at the 
Manufacturers’ Club, at which officers 
for the coming year were elected. 
Chas. J. Webb, Kent Mfg. Co., Clif- 
ton Heights, Pa., was again elected to 
the presidency. Mr. Webb sent his 
regrets and best wishes to his associ- 
ates, being unable to attend the meet 
ing as he is now in South America on 
a business trip and will not return 
until the latter part of December. 
Conyers Read, Wm. F. Read & Sons, 
was elected first vice-president and 
Roland Pollock, second vice-president 

Directors Elected 

Jos. W. Randall, Jos. Randall & 
Bro., elected secretary and J. 
Harold Felton, Valkone Dye & Fin- 
ishing Works, was chosen treasurer. 


Was 


These officers will also serve on the 
Board of Directors as will the follow- 
ing the various 
groups within the organization: 

Knitting Group: G. C. Aberle, H. C. 
Aberle Co.; John K. Voehringer, 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer, Inc. ; 
Joseph Haines, Jr., Haines Hosiery 
Mills, and R. A. 

Mills, Inc. 

Weaving Group—Flat Goods: Al 
len R. Mitchell, Jr., Allen R. Mitchel! 
& Son; Harry Lonsdale, F. A. Boch 
man & Co.; Leroy’ Cummings, John 
B. Stetson Co., and Samuel C. Snoke, 
Quaker Laee Co. Those elected to 
represent the Pile Fabric Weaving 
Group were: M. G. Curtis, Collins & 
Aikman Co.; C. H. Masland, 2nd, C. 
H. Masland & Sons; H. L. Thompson, 
Philadelphia Carpet Co., and Wm. 


representatives of 


Lukens, Continental 


Zimmerman, John Zimmerman & 
Sons. 

Representatives of the spinning 
Group elected were: Millard D. 


Brown, Continental Mills, Inc.; 
Henry A. Rath, Penn Worsted Co.; 
Wm. H. Stafford, Stafford & Co.; 


John March, John Bromley & Sons, 
Inc., and Ernest Townson, Kent Mig. 
Co, 

Directors representing the Dyeing 
and Finishing Group are: Frank Fos- 


ter, Jos. R. Foster & Sons; Wm. J. 
Harris, T. A. Harris Co.; Jas. Hul- 
ton, Sr., Hulton Dyeing Co.; Frank 


lin P. Knipe, W. E. Knipe & Sons, 
and Jas. Diamond, J. J. Diamond. 


EK. E. Brown, W. T. Smith & Sons, 
Inc.; A. T. Baker, A. T. Baker & Co., 
Inc., and John Oughton, Windsor 


Mfg. Co., were elected Directors at 
Large. 
Reports Show Progress 

Reports read indicated a remarkable 
growth in membership and extension 
of services rendered by the Associa- 
tion. From Jan. 1, 1926, to Oct. I, 
there were 31 new members admitted 
During this time the Association has 
aulvided the into 2I 
groups, eight of which get together 
each month at a luncheon. 

It was also announced the Associa 


membership 


tion has arranged to issue an Associa- 
tion Insurance policy on transporta 
tion. A number of members have al 
ready taken advantage of this group 
insurance policy and have found it to 
be a saving in rates on inland marine 
insurance. 

Employment Bureau of the Associ- 
ation 186,000 mill workers 
registered with them, there having 
been 128 mills that have requested help 
from Jan. 1, 1926 until Oct. 1, the 
Bureau having supplied to various 
mills over a thousand workers. There 
were 3,835 male applicants for work 
during this period and 1,413 female. 

The Department for Investigations 
rendered direct service to 220 mills, 
seven of which are now receiving per- 
manent service. The bureau made 


has over 


personal investigations on 3,045 em- 
ployes. The total value of merchan- 
dise stolen from members during the 
nine months was $17,145 of which 
$11,012.36 was recovered, net cost to 
the Association for the operation of 
this department being $840.48. 





New Hampshire Manufacturers 
Meet and Elect 

The 14th annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was held at The Carpenter, 
Manchester, N. H., on Tuesday of 
this week. Business meeting was held 
at II A. M., at which time the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
R. B. Jacobs, Everett Norfolk €o, 
Lebanon, N. ‘H.; vice-presidents, W. 
S. Rossiter, The Rumford Press, 
Concord, N. H., F. Ripley, Troy 
Blanket Mills, Troy, N. H., and W. 
L. Carter, Nashua Gummed & Coated 
Paper Co., Nashua, N. H.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Geo. C. Carter, Man- 
chester, N. H.; executive committee, 


R. H. Spaulding, Spaulding Fibre 
Co., North Rochester, N. H., J. H. 
Rice, Leighton Machine Co., Man- 
chester, N. H., H. A. Peart, Sprague 
& Carleton, Keene, N H., W. F. Rob- 
ertson, Paper Service Co., Ine., Hins- 
dale, N. H., E. D. Sargent, White 


Mountain Freezer Co., Nashua, N. Hu 


A banquet was served at noon to 
about 200 manufacturers from. all 
over New Hampshire. The princie 


pal after dinner speaker was B. Loring 
Young, former speaker of the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts. 
Other addresses were made by John 
S. B. Davie, New Hampshire labor 
commissioner, and William F°. Howes, 
industrial agent the city of 
Manchester. 


for 


Ladies’ Night at Blackstone 
Valley 

The fourth annual ladies’ night of the 
Blackstone Valley Mills Association 
will be held in the East Douglas 
(Mass.) Town Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 3. A turkey dinner, en- 
tertainment and dance are being ar- 


ranged by the committee. 
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A Dyestuff Opportunity Exists 





We of er the products manufactured by 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
(Alizarine Products) 


and the dyestuffs manufactured by 
I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT 
in their several factories 
BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK 
LUDWIGSHAFEN, GERMANY 
FARBWERKE vorm. MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING 
HOECHST a. M., GERMANY 
FARBENFABRIKEN vorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO 
LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO., G. m. b. H 
FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 
AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN FABRIKATION 
BERLIN, GERMANY 
CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELEKTRON 
FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 


CHEMISCHE FABRIKEN vorm. WEILER-TER MEER 
UERDINGEN, GERMANY 


GENE 


Te GDC organization 


renders a dyestuff service in 
keeping with the progressive 


needs of the consuming industries. 


To fully meet this opportunity 
we have assembled in this organ- 
ization the highest type of re- 
sources — both, of plants and 


personnel. 


You are invited to give these 
dyestuffs a trial. Judged by the 
most exacting standards their 
quality is satistactory,as well as the 


service that accompanies them. 


New York Office 
230 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON 
159 High Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
111 Arch Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
{0 Fountain Street 


CHICAGO 
305 West Randolph Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
22 Natoma Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
220 W. 1st Street 


RAL DYESTUFF 


a CORPORATION as 
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At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Union-Buffalo Mills, Co., 
Inc.. Union and Buffalo, S. C., held last 
week, H. C, Fleitmann resigned as presi- 
dent and was elected chairman of the 
board. H. B. Jennings, formerly vice 
president and general manager, was 
elected to the presidency. All directors 
were reelected. 


\\m. H. Folwell, Folwell Bros. & Co., 
Inc., attended the dinner tendered to 
Queen Marie of Rumania, in Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 21, at which Mayor pre- 
sented her with a key made of a piece 
of wood taken from the flooring of the 
Declaration Chamber of Independence 


Hall. 


Henry J. Haigh has tendered his resig- 
nation as president and treasurer of the 
3righton Mills, Passaic, N. J., and 
Southern-Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga., 
effective Dec. 31. Mr. Haigh has not 
announced his plans for the future ex- 
cept that he plans to take a much needed 
rest. His successor has not yet been 
appointed. 


William Gee, one of.the owners of the 
Snug Fit Silk Mills, Sydney, Avustralia, 
snow in New York purchasing machin- 
ery for a new rayon underwear plant to 
be established in Sydney. 


Andrew P. Howarth of A. Howarth 
& Son, Oxford (Mass.) Woolen Mills 
received the honorary degree of fellow- 
ship in the American Institute of the 
ity of New York in that city last week. 
The firm received a medal 50 years ago 
from the institute and is still serving 
the public. 


Matthew P. Whittall, president and 

treasurer of the M. J. Whittall Asso- 
iates, Worcester, Mass. accompanied by 
Robert L. Hague, manager of the ma- 
rine department of the Standard Oil 
Lo. of N. J., sailed from New York 
n Oct. 16 for a European trip. 


Harry C. Aberle head of H. C. Aberle, 
‘hiladelphia, and Mrs. Aberle, arrived 
New York Oct. 15, from a two 
nths’ trip to Europe, being passengers 


the S. S. Resolute. 


Robert C. Boger, president of Boger 
* Crawford, Philadelphia and Lincoln- 
n, N. C., and Mrs. Boger, sailed Oct. 
4, on the S. S. Hamburg for an ex- 
‘ended tour through Europe. They ex- 
t to spend the major portion of their 
time England, Germany and _ Italy 
nd will return to this country in two 


William W. Windle, president and 
reasurer of the W. W. Windle Co., 
Mass., and Miss Helen Copp, 
Mass., plan to be married on 


harles B. Gordon, president of 
inion Textile Co., Ltd., Mon- 
real, and of Penman’s Ltd., Paris, On- 
tario, as returned from a trip to 
British Isles. 


Em Bronnert, president of the Arti- 
‘al: \k Manufacturers’ Association of 
‘Tar las arrived in this country on a 
mu inspection of silk manufacturing 
Plants the Mohawk Valley. 





Stevenson, formerly vice presi- 


dent and general manager of the Patrick- 
Duluth Knitting Mills, Duluth, Minn., 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Hosiery Co., succeed- 
ing Grant Van Valin, resigned. 


J. R. Tibbetts has resigned as vice 
president of the Crawford (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


At the annual meeting of the Granite 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., James A. Sin- 
clair was elected treasurer for the en- 
suing year. Three new directors, Ed- 
ward B. Varney, Joseph P. Phelan and 
Richard Osborn, were added to the board. 
James E. Osborn did not desire reelec- 
tion, and Melvin Horton resigned sev- 
eral weeks ago. 


Charles A. Root, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Uxbridge ( Mass.) 
Worsted Co., Inc., Mrs. Root and their 
daughter, Miss Deborah Root, sailed 
from New York on the S. S. Columbus 
on Oct. 27 for a European trip. 

James Arthur Atwood, treasurer of 
the Quinebaug Co., Danielson, Conn., and 
Elsie Hopkins Young, also of that vil- 
lage, plan to be married in Worcester, 
Mass., this week. 


H. M. Ashby, of F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
Albany, N. Y., will return early in De- 
cember from a tour of England and 
Continental Europe. 


H. B. McCormac, manager of the 
Virginia Woolen Co. Winchester, Va., 
was reelected president of the Virginia 
Manufacturers’ Association which met in 
Richmond in annual session several days 
ago. 


Claude O. Bower has been appointed 
agent of the Royalston Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., South Royalston, 
Mass., succeeding Joseph H. Henderson, 
who has resigned. Mr. Bower has been 
superintendent of the Beaver Brook 
Mills of the company and his appoint- 
ment is in line with the policy of the 
company to promote whenever possible 
from within its own ranks. 


Paul A. Redmond has returned to his 
former position as agent of the Aragon 
(Ga.) Mills, the recent report that he 
had assumed a similar position with the 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Lindale, 
Ga., being an error. 


Howard E. Bishop, formerly of the 
Waypoyset Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I, 
has been appointed sales agent for the 
Gosnold Mills Co., New Bedford, Mass 
He is to take charge of the sales de- 
partment immediately, and will open 
offices in New York. 


Frank E. 


agent for the 


Colesworthy, purchasing 

Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., has 
been appointed by Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover to the national 
committee on wood utilization and will 
go on the subcommittee on seasoning 
and handling as a member of the con- 
sumers group. 


Sylvanus W. Long has been appointed 
general stylist of all fabric production 
of the Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket 
and Westerly, R. I. Mr. Long was 
head of the S. W. Long Textile Co 


from 1913 to 1921. 
and became president of Beautebox, 
Inc., a company specializing in the 
manufacture of art decorated boxes 
made of lithographed tin, which became 
a subsidiary of the American Can Co. 
Previously, for 15 years, he was iden- 
tified with Albert Godde Bedin, Inc. 


He later organized 


J. A. Collins, for the last three years 
manager of the curtain goods depart- 
ment of the American Bleached Goods 
Co., has resigned and accepted a similar 
position with the Manville-Jenckes Co., 
with main office at Pawtucket, R. I. 


H. O. Kinnette has succeeded R. H. 
Maupin, resigned, as superintendent of 
the Star Thread Mills, Athens, Ga. Mr. 
Kinnette graduated from the Nerth 
Carolina State College in 1922. 


A. D. Steadman, superintendent of 
Plant 2 of the Jackson Mills, Wellford, 
S. C., has resigned that position and 
will engage in the mill supply business. 


M. T. Melvin, superintendent of the 
Pocasset Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., for 
the last six years, has tendered his 
resignation, effective Nov. 1. 


J. T. Hunneycutt has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of Mill No. 3 of the River- 
side Mfg. Co., Pendleton, S. C. 


Norman S. Tyler, superintendent of 
the Tyler Whip Co., Westfield, Mass., 
of which his father, George F. Tyler, is 
owner, and Miss Marjorie MacWorthy 
of that city, were married in the Church 
of Atonement, Westfield, on Oct. 23. 


\. Jordan has taken a_ position as 
superintendent of Plant 2 of the Jack- 
son Mills, Wellford, S. C. 


J. B. Holt, overseer of carding and 
spinning, has been promoted to super- 
intendent of Mill No. 3 of the River- 
side Mfg. Co., Pendleton, S. C. 


C. D. Bennett, son of the late S. D. 
Bennett, has taken a position as assistant 
superintendent of the National Yarn & 


Pri cessing ( ‘O F 


Ek. T. Combs, assistant superintendent 
of the Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga., has 
resigned that position. 


Rossy ille, Ga. 


Newton G. Hardie, assistant superin 
tendent of the Stonecutter Mills Co., 
Spindale, N. C., has resigned and 

position with the 
Westminster, S. C. 


accepted a similar 
Oconee Mills Co., 


Walter G. Diman has resigned as gen 
eral superintendent of power at the plant 
of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., to accept a position as consult- 
ing engineer for 25 southern industrial 
plants with headquarters in North Caro- 
lina. 


J. H. Murphy, office manager of the 
Putnam Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
and Miss Sara A. Dodd were married 


in that city last week 


George E. Bates has taken a position 
as assistant designer for the Shackamax- 
on Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Bates 
comes from Watertown, Mass. 


A. W. Greer, overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Highland Mills, Griffin, 


_ 2 = 


Ga., has tendered his resignation, ef- 


fective Nov. 1. 


L. J. Dion has taken the position as 
superintendent of carding for the West 
Boylston Mtg. Co., Easthampton, Mass, 
succeeding W. S. Woodbury. 


Charles R. Roberts, overseer of card- 
ing at the Ensign Cotton Mills, Hamp- 
ton, Ga., has resigned. 


William Clugage has been promoted te 
overseer of dyeing at the plant of the 
\spinook Co., Jewett City, Conn., sue- 
ceeding Robert Robertson. 


W. H. Hunt, formerly with the Por- 
terdale (Ga.) Mills of the Bibb Mfg. 
Co., is now overseer of carding at the 
Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga. 


John Lenahan, overseer of finishing 
for a number of years for the National 
& Providence Mills, American Woolen 
Co., Providence, R. L., has resigned and 
accepted a similar position with the 
Dunn Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. L 


L. O. Stevenson has been promoted to 
Highland 


overseer of spinning at the 
Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


W. H. Nettleton has taken the position 
as overseer of carding for the Ware 
(Mass.) Woolen Mills. Mr. Nettleton 
was formerly employed at Newport, N. 


H. 


C. Pitts, overseer of carding in the 
Star Thread Mills, Athens, Ga., has re- 
signed and accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning in the Gal- 
vez Cotton Mills, Galveston, Tex. 


V. E. Green has taken the position as 
superintendent of the finishing depart- 
ment at the plant of the Little Falls (N. 
Y.) Mfg. Co. 


F. L. Bastow has taken the position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Dunn Wor- 
sted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I Mr. Bas- 
tow was formerly employed at the Aetna 
Mills, Watertown, Mass. 


O. H. Tidwell is now overseer of spin- 
ning of the Ensign Cotton Mills, Hamp- 
ton, Ga. 


James L. Strait, overseer of weaving 
for the Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, 
Me., has resigned his position with that 
company. 


Arthur Hoffman has resigned as fore- 
man of the spinning department at the 
plant of the Champlain Silk Mills, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 


Everett L. MacIntire has taken the po- 
knitting for the 
Seneca Falls, 


overseer of 


Knitting Mills, 


sition as 
Seneca 


Nid: 


H. P. Thomas, overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Dale Cotton Mills, Ozark, 
Ala., has resigned and accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning with the 
Villa Rica (Ga.) Cotton Oil Co. 


\rthur Gordon, formerly overseer of 
printing for the Jewett City Textile 
Novelty Co., is now superintendent of 
the new printing department of the Pae» 
Mfg. Co., Danielson, Conn. 
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DOW SODIUM SULPHIDE 


Textile manufacturers who rely on Dow Chemicals are 
assured materials of uniform excellence, fairly priced and 
available for prompt shipment at all times. 


Dow Sodium Sulphide in flake form (60-62%) is especially 
popular, due to its quick solubility and freedom from caking. 
Available also in crystal and solid form. Shipped in air-tight 
drums. 


DOW TECHNICAL EPSOM SALT 


A purer product than is usually offered as Technical (99%). 
Widely used in manufacturing processes where U.S. P. 
Standard is not required. Uniform in chemical analysis and 
physical structure. Shipped in burlap bags or barrels. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland Michigan 


Branch Sales Offices: 90 West Street, New York City; Second and Madison Sts., Saint Louis 


Let us quote on your requirements. 


Hundreds of large industrial users 
have done so and have profited 


th ereby. 
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Blue Spots on Silk Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a stock- 
ing which as you will note has de- 
veloped blue spots. We cannot trace 
any ordinary reason for this condi- 
tion. The hose were dyed in a paddle 
machine, consequently they did not 
come in contact with any metal which 
could cause a reaction, and they were 
dyed with soft water. These spots do 
not appear immediately after extrac- 
tion and from what we can judge, 
they do not appear if the stockings 
are boarded immediately ; but they ap- 
pear in the damp stockings if left over 
12 or 15 hours. 

One would think that these spots 
were due to blue color flying around 
in the dyehouse or at the boards, but 
we are convinced that this is not the 
case, because we find upon opening 
up the bundles of one dozen hose each 
that these spots are in the center of 
the hose and all through the bundle, 
as well as on the outside of the bundle. 
We have had this trouble on two 
shades of silk stockings and one line 
of wool hose. We thought that pos- 
sibly you have had just such things 
brought to your attention before. 
Anything you can tell us in reference 
to this trouble we can assure you will 
be greatly appreciated. (5925) 

The hose was carefully examined 
and it was established without a 
doubt that the blue spots complained 
of were caused by dyestuff from some 
source or other. At a distance it will 
be very difficult to definitely state just 
where the source of your trouble lies. 
However, some of the possibilities 
will be mentioned and it will then be 
necessary to locate the specific diffi- 
culty by the process of elimination. 
The writer wishes to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that these blue spots 
are not so noticeable when the hose 
are wet and piled up as when they 
have been boarded and aged for a 
while. 

It may be possible that you are 
using a blue dyestuff that is not wholly 
soluble; that is, after boiling up, a 
residue may remain which if thrown 
into the machine will give the spots as 
illustrated in the sample submitted. 
lf you buy the dystuff already mixed, 

e dve firm may be using a blue that 

not wholly soluble. To eliminate 
's source of trouble, boil up the dye- 
‘uff in plenty of watér (in a room 

ty from any hose that may be lying 
ut) and then pass it through a fine 
sh cloth. 

in dissolving any dyestuff, weigh- 
it up, or in any handling, the dye- 

ff should not be placed where a 

eze or tremor of the building will 
Couse it to fly about. 

may be that at some previous 
e the dye was handled carelessly and 
now lies about on shafting, rafters, 
etc. When the extractor is run the 
vibration and the suction created may 


Under this head, we andertake to answer, free of charge, t6 the best of our ability 


questions pertaining to textile matters received 


WORLD. 
damage to material. a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld—EDITOR. 


cause this dye or even colored. lint to 
drop and be drawn into the extractor. 
If so, the goods being wet will be- 
come spotted. 

Also bear in mind that any colored 
lint flying about will cause trouble. 
At one hosiery mill, the writer in- 
vestigated an occurrence similar to the 
one complained of, and it was found 
that the mercerized yarn was wound 
over colored cones, particles of which 
were stripped off by the thread and 
held between the stitches when knitted. 
This of course caused a stain when 
the hose were boiled out. At another 
mill it was found that the silk yarn 
was sent in spotted. The nature of 
the stain in your hose, however, elimi- 
nates the last mentioned possibility. 

The stains or spots as shown in the 
sample submitted are dye spots and a 
careful investigation should show you 
the source. 

oe 


‘Holes in Finished Rayon and 


Worsted Mixture 


Technical Editor: 

Can you tell me the best way to 
finish cloth like the enclosed sample. 
I have finished and bleached this cloth 
but I find a lot of breaks and holes 
when it is on the perch. I scour in 
the washer in the usual way and then 
bleach. One thought that comes to 
me is that perhaps the washer rollers 
are too rough on the cloth, and I am 
going to try scouring in an open 
kettle. In the meantime anything you 
can give me on this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. (5930) 

If this fabric is free from holes 
and drop stitches before scouring, it 
is proof that the rayon is breaking 
away from the worsted. We would 
suggest that the scouring be done with 
a very high bath, both in the soap 
and in the wash off, not allowing the 
goods to drag at any time. Also run 
them without any unnecessary tension. 
The idea regarding weight of the top 
rolls is a good one, although we think 
that you will find the trouble in the 
pulling lengthwise. It would be well 
not to run the goods during the scour- 
ing any longer than is necessary to 
clean them. Over-shrinking in length 
or width will prove troublesome, as 
the stretch in drying, if too great 
either way, will part the silk from the 
worsted. You must bear in mind that 
there is little elasticity in the rayon 
and something has to give way. 


Wool Skeins Stained in Storage 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending you a sample skein 
of unscoured varn which had been 
stored for about two or three months. 
On this skein you will note a yellow 
discoloration, This stain appears on 
the yarn where it had not been ex- 
posed to the air; that is, it seems to 
be on that part of the skein which 
was in the center. Possibly you can 
tell us what this is caused by, so that 
we can prevent future occurrences. 
We are unable to scour this out, and 
possibly you may have something to 
suggest to remove this discoloration. 
Any help which you may give us will 
be greatly appreciated. (5924) 

The skein submitted was carefully 
examined and showed no trace of in- 
jurious chemicals in either the stained 
or unstained portions. Not knowing 
what sort of oils were used as lubri- 
cants in the yarn manufacturing, it is 
rather difficult to state specifically just 
what the trouble is. However, on 
treating the stained portion with ether 
the stain completely removed, 
showing that there was a deposit of 
fatty matter. 

The fact that the stains showed up 
in the portions of the skein not ex- 
posed to the air is not surprising, 
since this would happen through the 
process of osmosis or capillarity. In 
this way the oil would be concen- 
trated in the unexposed portions. 


was 


There is the possibility that the 
fatty matter in your wool oil when 
used was not in a complete emulsion. 
This condition would also give the 
stain as explained above. 

The submitted was 
with a special scouring agent and two 
portions cut therefrom. One shows 
the unstained and the other the stained 
varn. Although this scouring did not 
completely remove the stain, the dif- 
ference is so slight that it should be 
enough for all practical pur- 

The being re- 
turned to you, and, should it be of in- 
terest, the writer will gladly give you 
the details of this scouring operation. 

x * * 


skein scoured 


good 


poses. samples are 


Formula for Stamping Paste 
Technical Editor: 

We have opened a stamped goods 
department in connection with our 
mill and we are using a black and 
blue paste in stamping our materials 
through a perforated pattern. We 


would like very much to have a for- 
mula from which to make this paste. 
We are now using a lard base paste 
but find that it does not dry out 
thoroughly and smudges the 
goods. I would like a formula which 
will not clog the holes in the pattern 
and can be washed out, as we use 
these patterns over and over again; 
one that will dry thoroughly in a short 
time. We are using drop black and 
ultramarine blue as a coloring matter 
for this paste. These pieces are tor 
fancy goods, such as sofa pillows, bed- 
spreads, tablecloths, and such matters, 
merely a pattern to guide the thread 
user in making up these pieces. This 
paste, also the coloring matter, must 
wash out after the piece has been 
made up. (5923) 

for the inquirer to 
proceed would be to take this matter 
up with some paste concern, or a con- 


also 


The best way 


cern of consulting chemical engineers. 
However, we will make one or two 
suggestions, and possibly with certain 
these can be made to 
improve the present formula. A paste 
containing dextrine will wash out 
quicker than one made entirely of 
starch, and we would suggest that vou 
try the following formula: 


modifications 


Dextrine ; eet ie ee ee ..2 parts 
DR SIGE s iwi wewewacanweaaneen 1 part 
WRU ba oa ke codecs deen eaeeumarp cel ne 
PRG bs vias Sere eawntades Gow 1 part 


Dissolve the dextrine in the acetic 
acid and water by heating together on 
a water bath, or in a double boiler. 
Then, after cooling, slowly stir in the 
alcohol. 

Another paste of similar type would 
be made as follows: 


RON IING sac Si dnera wid -acocead o's (ol Sie meee 
a OE ETT Te ee er ee 2 oz. 
CL” ee ee re 
WE atid eked sa bawede daiamress 3 pts. 2.02 


borax in water by 
warming, then add the dextrine and 
glucose and continue to heat gently 
until all is dissolved. 

You can modify the consistency of 
these pastes by either increasing or 
decreasing the amount of water. We 
have eliminated the use of any soften- 
ing materials, such as lard, as we feel 
that their use is probably the reason 
why pastes tend to smudge. 

* * * 


Dissolve the 


Machinery for Finishing Cot- 
ton Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing samples of cloth 
strips and would like to have informa- 
tion regarding finishing this class of 
material. I would like to know what 
would be required in the way of 
machinery to handle this cloth. Also 
advise if there is a color fast shade 
which would stand kier-boiling that 
we could use on same. (5928) 

After bleaching, the samples of 
fabric submitted should be finished on 
what is known as an opaque finish- 
ing range, consisting of a special pad- 
ding mangle for filling the goods so 
that they are properly closed up in the 
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How We’ve Won 


The Leaders of the Industry 
to Texolive Kwik-Solv. 


The Test We Offer 


O claim of ours would satisfy you as 
would your own experts’ testimony. 


So when we perfected Texolive Kwik- 
Solv, we offered it on the basis of an 
“Acquaintance Barrel.” Then we suggest 
that you put it to every test you know, 
before you decide to use it permanently. 


Thus we have won with it everywhere. 
* Kk * * * 


Texolive Kwik-Solv is the triumph of the 
Palmolive laboratories in this field. 


It is a soap powder such as you have never 
known — with 92% soap content, an olive 
oil base. It comes in the form of spongy, 
thirsty soap meal . . . dissolving instantly 
when it touches the water. (22° titre) 


Use it in the boiloff, in washing. Your 
dyeing will be better. You'll find — at 
whatever temperature you use it — with 
whatever degree of softness or hardness 
of water you’re working — that it offers 
marked superiorities over anything you’ve 
known. 


Won't YOU try an Acquaintance 
Barrel? 


An Acquaintance Barrel is the fairest test — to 
you, and to us. 


Let Texolive Kwik-Solv prove our claims for it, 
in your laboratory — in actual service for YOU. 
We'll abide by the result. 


Why not order that Acquaintance Barrel NOW ? 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


(Del. Corp.) 


300 No. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 3 . - Ill. 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. re 





Dependability 


—in finishing, dyeing, bleaching, 
printing and other arts in the creation 
of popular cotton and rayon fabrics, 
is paramount. Your sales depend on 
quality—buyers are critical and de- 


mand the best. 


Dependability in the source of your 
supply for textile chemicals is the 
basis of successful manufacturing and 
merchandising. 


Our customers include the largest in 
their respective lines. We please 
them. Their requirements are most 
exacting. We are-confident of pleas- 
ing you and of serving you with the 
same efficiency that has won us our 
high standing in the specialized textile 
chemical industry. 


Review our lines and ask for full in- 
formation and prices. 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N.. 









SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


Mid-West and Pacific Coast Representatives 


The Ciba Co., Inc. 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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weave. This filling mangle runs in 
direct connection with a combination 
jack dryer and standard drying 
machine, and has a heavy winding ap- 
aratus for making large batches at 
the delivery end. The type of 
machine in question is used by manu- 
facturers of cotton window shades 
and similar products. After starching 
and drying, the goods should be taken 
to a friction calender for breaking 
jown and finishing. 

The writer does not understand the 
reference to kier-boiling these goods 
in connection with fast colors. For 
instance, the goods would have to be 
poiled in a kier previous to bleaching. 
Where the particular connection be- 
tween the color fast shade and the 
kier boil comes, we cannot definitely 
understand. If the inquirer is pre- 
pared to give a more elaborate ex- 
jlanation of what he has in mind in 
the last sentence of the inquiry, the 
writer would be very pleased to cover 
this also. 

a 


Effect of Low Priced Cotton on 
Cotton Mill Buying of Supplies 


Henry G. Lord, Pres., TextiLe 
WoRLD. 

Dear Mr. Lord: 

May I take advantage of our 


wquaintance to the extent of asking 
you what, in your opinion, will be the 
elect of the large reduction in income 
received by the South for cotton. 
Brookmire says it will be $500,000,- 
00 less than last year. Would you 
mind telling me what this means to a 
concern like ourselves who are selling 
9 cotton mills. Our sales to cotton 
mills were only started three years ago 
ind we have made good progress in 
tach of the last three years. I would 
islike to have our efforts interrupted 
y poor business conditions, but would 
e to know the worst. (5933) 
here are two angles to this: first. 
he effect of low price cotton on the 
isiness Of the mills as producers of 
and 
the ultimate 
Isiness by the 


rehasing 


tton yarns fabrics; and. sec- 


effect on general 
curtailed 
southern 


possible 
power of the 


he lite of the South is so inti 
tely tied up with the growing ot 
‘ton that everybody is directly or 
rectly affected by high or low 
ces. Anyone who has been in the 
wth in the autumn realizes that. 
¢ psychological effect of low price 
‘ton may be to temporarily restrict 
buying impulse. 


an) not at all pessimistic as to 


ultimate effect on the general 
‘ness of the South or even as to 
ltimate effect on the growers. In 
lone run [ believe that cotton 
turers, both South and 


cepting for temporary losses 
4 comparatively few will have 


take as a result of the inventory 
Ist nts, will benefit. 

thers is one important feature of 
€ sttvition for both growers and 
manuf urers that is being over- 
ed < the present time, and that 
that :.e losses to southern growers 
nd benefits to manufacturers 
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cannot be fairly estimated by taking 
today’s or tomorrow’s low prices as 
the yard-stick. The minimum price 


. may go somewhat lower than that 


of today (Oct. 23) and I look for a 
rather slow recovery, but the losses 
for growers and the gains for manu- 
facturers will be based on average 
prices for the season and not the 
minimum prices. 

Not far from six million bales of 
the present crop have already been 
marketed at prices ranging down- 
ward’ from around 18c; ample capital 
will be made available by the Gov- 
ernment and by southern bankers to 
finance the carrving of at least four 
million additional 
leave only 
bales to be 


which will 
7,000,000 to 7,500,000 
otherwise financed and 
carried or sold at the market, allow- 
ing for a crop of 
17,500,00 bales. 


bales, 


17,000,000 to 


Southern growers have been faced 
by competition of steadily increasing 
production in countries and 
the present large crop and low prices 
will do than any other factor 
to check this competition. Diversifi- 
cation of farm products has made 
rapid strides in the South during the 
last ten vears, with the result that 
fewer southern farmers than ever 
before are dependent upon the cotton 
crop for a living: 
enforced 


foreign 


more 


cheap cotton and 
restriction of 


acreage next 
season will further encourage crop 
diversification to the ultimate great 


benefit to the southern farmers. 


If it be true that southern buying 
power is to be largely decreased by 
average prices for this season’s cot 
ton crop, then their purchases of silk 
and other fine raiment 
and that for 
crease. 
cotton bring an 

pansion in the demand for 
products, and millions of 


will decrease 


cotton fabrics will in- 
Throughout the world cheap 
will enormous ex 
cotton 
\siatic and 
African peoples who have been prac 
tically unclothed since the war will 


renew their wardrobes 


We 


this 


cotton 
that even if 


crop aggregates 


must not 
year’s 


forget 
cotton 
17,000,000 to 


17,500,000 bales, the 


domestic and the world production of 


cotton for the four seasons to end 
July 30 next year will be several 
millions of bales less than the 


domestic or world production for the 
four seasons ended in 1915, and those 
seasons did not spell calamity for the 
South. The 


capacity of the world’s machinery ts 


cotton consuming 
far greater today than it was in 1915, 
and all that has 
operate it at 
has been sufficiently cheap cotton 


been needed to 


approximate capacity 
Another favorable factor is that 
the price-of cotton fabrics has not 
followed the price of the raw mate- 
rial down in the same proportion, so 
that the manufacturing margin of 
profit is greater than it has been for 
a considerable period, and in my 
opinion is likely to continue better 
than it was last year. These remarks 
apply equally to the South as well as 
to the North. 


I am also of the opinion that steps 
will be taken by the banking interests 
in cooperation with the Government 
to inaugurate some holding move- 
ment whereby the surplus cotton may 
not be dumped on the market through 
financial necessity. This being the 
case it will stiffen the market, and, 
with rising prices, optimism will re- 
place pessimism in the South. 

In my opinion the impairment of 
purchasing power through the cotton 
belt of the South will not have such 
a far-reaching effect as some writers 
have predicted. In a country as big 
as ours there are always certain sec- 
tions which are’ temporarily 
prosperous than others, and in the 
aggregate when these deficiencies are 
distributed among the total purchas 
ing power of the country, it will be 
much noticeable 
pated 


less 


less antici 


pessimistic 


than is 
by some of the 
writers. The manufacturing 
industry itself may he affected 
than others, because any curtailment 
of purchasing power would probably 
be felt more by manufacturers of 
luxury products than by the manu 
facturers of standard 
which 


cotton 


less 


cotton fabrics 
are necessity merchandise. 

I see no reason why your selling 
policy to the cotton mill trade should 
be changed on account of low priced 
cotton. You may be assured that the 
mills will continue to run, certainly 
to the same and probably to a greater 
percentage of spindle-hour time, than 


if cotton were higher in price. Yours 
is a product (belting) which has to 
be used and bought when mills are 


running, and a wise. selling policy 


maintains its activities regardless of 
temporary fluctuations in the price of 
raw material used by its customers 
Henry G 
* * * 
Repeat Marks on Twill 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed is sample of two and one 
twill which shows plainly — tracks 
across the back This filling is 4 
thread Canton, woven two right and 
two left. We will be pleased to have 
your opinion as to possible cause of 
this trouble. (5916) 


Lorp 


The cause of this trouble is that 
harnesses are not timed right. The 


marks are repeat marks. We would 
suggest that the 
set so that when lay is on the front 
ready to 


therefore loom be 


center, the harnesses are 


change. 


LittteE Fartus, N. Y. Walter Becker, 
of Cohoes, N. Y., manufacturer of cot 
ton batting used in the manufacture of 
automobile upholstery, 1s 
negotiations for the 


carrying on 
purchase ot the 
cotton mill and warehouse of the Phoe- 


nix Mills at Little Falls. 
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We thank you for 


Gentlemen. 


the information given us in your 
letter of June 9th. 


Assuring you of our apprecia- 
tion, we are 


Very truly yours, 


THE MERIT HOSIERY CO. 
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RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
1,602,099. J. Callaway, 


Cotron chopper. 
Biloxi, Miss. 

Fiser decorticating machine. 1,601,977 
C. E. McHenry, Dallas, Tex. As- 
signor of one-half to Abe Goodman, 
Dallas, Tex. 

FILAMENTS, Process and apparatus for 
the production of artificial. 1,602,- 
125. H. B. Roy, Derby, England. 
Assignor to The American Cellulose 
& Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
New York. 

Loom temple. 1,601,854. E. A. Cunniff, 
Waltham, Mass. Assignor to Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Shuttle magazine for automatic. 
1,602,259. Kk. Toyoda, Nagoya, 
Japan. 

SILK moistener, 
Juergens, 


1,602,026. A. W. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

SPINNING, drawing, and doubling yarn. 
1,602,308. H. Maly, Guben, Ger- 
many. 

STOCKING stretcher. 1,602,078. R. Knox, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 


\VARPERS, Drop wire construction for. 
1,601,881. A. E. Rhoades, Hope- 
dale, Mass. Assignor to Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

WeEAVING, Tube frame for tuft. 1,601,- 


936. W. Bixby, Boston, Mass. As- 
signor to the Shawmut Engineering 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Woo tens, Shrinking. 1,601,838. G. H. 
Weitzel, Stratford, Ont., Canada. 
Assignor of one-tenth to Arthur E. 
Taylor, Stratford, Ont., Canada. 

3eam head brake for. 1,600,928. 

J. Carroll, Paterson, N. J. Assignor 
of one-half to Ernest Barber, Pat- 
erson, N. I 

Looms, Protector mechanism for. 

1,600,377. W. S. Wells, Bethlehem, 
Pa. Assignor to Benjamin Eastwood 
Co., Paterson, N. J. 


Looms, 


Picker sticks, Protector for. 1,600,312 
J. W. Carr, Chester, Pa. 

SuuttLeE box mechanism. — 1,600,378. 
W. S. Wells, Bethlehem, Pa. As- 


signor to Benjamin Eastwood Co., 
Paterson, N. J. 

Spinninc frame. *1,600,894. J. H. 
Laliberte, Nashua, N. H. Assignor 


to Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Loom stopping mechanism. — 1,603,250. 
M. L. Stone, Providence, R. I. As- 
signor to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass 

Looms, Feeler mechanism for.  1,603,- 
234. KE. A. Cunniff, Waltham, Mass. 


Assignor to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 


LooMS, Filling fork grid for. 1,603,236. 


H. A. Davis, Hopedale, Mass. As- 
signor to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Looms, Intermittent thread cutting 
temple for. 1,603,251. M. L. Stone, 


Providence, R. I. Assignor to Draper 

Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Let-off for. 1,603,074. Carl 
Eggart, Arbon, Switzerland. Assignor 
to Societe Anonyme Adolphe Saurer, 
Arbon, Switzerland. 

Looms, Warp mechanism for. 
1,663,248. I. Snow, Lawrence, Mass. 
Assignor to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Sirk, Manufacturing artificial. 1,603, 
080. M. Hirasawa, Tokyo-Fu, Japan. 
Assignor to Shozaburo Hoshino, Yoko- 
hama, Japan. 

SILK weighting. 
Paterson, N. J. 

WINDING machines, Tension device for. 
1,602,447. W. E. Olson, Chicago, Ill. 


LOOMS, 


stop 


1,602,840. J 


Re SCOW, 
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“SS Why not use » PAROXAN ? 
lain language No’ grease or 


treaks o1 spots need bother the 
inisher who uses a proper quantity 


of Paroxan in each washer full of 


] 1 
eoods whether 


mohair or knit goods 


Why waste dollars when Paroxan 


will save them 


AO 


Write for literature, a 


story of textile economy 


woolens, worsted, 
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A thin boiling 
trade. 


starch inade especially for the textile 
Preferred because of its high, uniform quality. Every 
shipment the same. 


Produces a uniform size and finish. 


. : : ; ‘ 

Eliminates changes in formula for size mixture. 
\ starch that makes satisfied c 

d starch that makes satished customers. 


Our service department and research laboratory will 
gladly assist in your sizing and finishing problems. 


We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other standard 
grade starches of the highest quality. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., 


Manufacturers 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Southern Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 
e - rrisun, Spartanburg, S. C. Marble Nye Company 
I assiter, Greensboro, N. C. oston & Worcester, 
H Atlanta, Ga MI 


> G. We: ir, ” Taliaa, ed Providence, 








DYESTUFFS 








Suitable for every purpose 


FREE SERVICE 
Unexcelled dyehouse aid 
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JENNINGS & COMPANY, INC. 


93 Broad Street 


Boston, Mass. 




















WILLIAM H. HAYWARD 
President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
Vice Pres. and Treas 


Established 1815 


JOSEPH A. | 
Vice President i 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BOSTON, 


MASS. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HEAVY 


CHEMICALS 





Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 


manufacturers of 


BRYANT 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


CAUSTIC SODA | 





(Solid and Flaked) 
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Banner Diagonal 


~NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 





Hosiery Machine 





By Reverse Plating Produces 


an Integral Faney Fabrice in 


Diamond and a Wide Variety of Designs 


7 HE “Banner” Diagonal Stripe, 
Reverse Plating, Circular Hosiery 
Machine, manufactured by the Hemp 


hill Co., Pawtucket, R. I., which was 


A Few of the Great Variety of Patterns 


Made on “Banner” Diagonal Stripe 
Machine 


first publicly exhibited at the knitting 
machinery show in Philadelphia last 
spring, has since then been redesigned 
and refined to a point where it is 
claimed to be the most flexible seam- 
less hosiery machine on the market 
for the production of fancies, with 
almost unlimited possibilities in the 
production of designs having stripes 
of any desired width or direction, 
nce these machines are equipped to 
make vertical and horizontal stripes of 
any width either simultaneously or at 
different times in the same stocking. 
While it was primarily designed to 
meet the present popular demand for 


S 


diamond patterns of different sizes 
inc various colorings, utilizing the 
He phill atented reverse ating 

I I 5 


method, it has now been developed 
far beyond that point and is designed 
to 1 eet practically any future demand 
for fancies. 

) 


roduces an Integral Fabric 


obably the most important fea- 
tur of the “Banner” diagonal stripe 
ma ine, aside from its ability to 
Pro uce an almost unlimited variety 
of agonal patterns, is the produc- 
y this company’s reverse plating 
me od of an integral seamless fabric 





devoid of floating threads on the re 
verse side. This result is obtained in 
the diagonal stripe machine by turn 
ing the plating varns, instead of skip 
ping the outside yarn as has been done 
the 
This accomplishment is be 
unique in the 
result of 


on some of older 
chines. 


lieved to be absolutely 


tvpes ot ma- 


history of hosiery, and is the 
intensive study of the art of 
plating by the Hemphill Company’s 
experimental the 
direction of Robert H. Lawson, as 
sistant to President 
Not only is a perfect fabric, 
variety of designs, including 
diamond patterns and dots, 
capable of production on this machine, 
but it will knit 
of eight colors (two colors in a hort 
zontal and eight in a line ) 
and will knit plain soles with diagonal 
stripes in the instep and leg, or diag 
onal with horizontal stripes. It will 
make golf, ladies’ and children’s stock- 


reverse 


department under 


John Lawson 
and any 
fancy 
polka 


these in a maximum 


vertical 


ings or half hose with 


fancy when de- 
sired. Diagonal strip 
ing on this machine 
is not accomplished by 
the use of attachments 
but through the 


velopment of a com- 


tops 


de- 


plete machine; it has 
been designed, how- 
ever, with the possi- 
bility of adding 
special devices for the 
purposes of broaden- 
ing the character of 
its production if that 
becomes desirable. 


Other Novel Features of Machine 


In addition to the unique and effec 
tive method employed for reversed 
plating in “Banner” machines it is 
believed that this company has been 
the first in a hosiery machine to adapt 
a tuck wheel to work on the sinkers; 
this is accomplished by running the 
wheel with a gear, instead of merely 
gearing in the needles as has been 
done in the past. Another novel fea- 
ture of this machine is that the wheels 
work on independent elements in the 
sinker head rather than on the needles. 
The use of these wheels introduced a 
difficulty in the making of the heel, 
but this was overcome by the use of 
gears and this method is believed to 
be unique when wheels are employed. 
Easy and steady operation of the ma- 
chine in plating is a great advantage, 
and this has been accomplished by giv 
ing the diagonal stripe machine special 
bearings. 


Large numovers 


stripe machines are in successful 
operation, and some manufact 
r them on 180 needle 
240 


+} rorh } nhill \ 
ute, although the Hemphill Company 


e running 


1 
In excess OI revolutions 


1 ' 
does not recommend in excess ot 220 


to 240 revolutions. 


credit for the development 
of this machine, < - several other 





Actual Picture of Inside of Hose 


that 
turned out by the Hemp 


machines and attachments 
been 


new 


have 


hill Company within the last three or 
Robert 
H. Lawson, head of the experimental 
department. 


four years, must be given to 


Mr. Lawson was grad 








agonal 
siery Machine 


Stripe Ho- ’ 
| 
, 





uated from the Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology with the class of 
1924, and atter spending several 
months in the various departments of 
the Hemphill plant seemed to gravi 


tate naturally to the experimental de 
partment. This is not surprising in 
view of the fact that he is the grand 
son of J. D. Hemphill, inventor of 
the “Banner™” machine and one of 


the greatest knitting machinery in 


ventors the country has ever pro 
duced But Mr. Lawson has also 
given evidence of much of the exec- 


utive abilitv of his father, and of the 


latter's almost intuitive knowledge of 


the needs of the industry The ex- 


perimental de under 
lawson’s management is on its 
I] time and in that 

instead of 


partment Robert 


toes 
] ] 
iil the 


is unique the 


men in this department, 


doing their work in separate 


] 
t 


roons, 
and 
more by 


are emploved in one large room 


seem to accomplish much 


team work than by individual etfort. 


Phis cooperation or team work 1S 


characteristic of the whole plant 


Mill Type Compensator 


Designed to Cover High Horse- 
power Ratings 

To meet the demand for a 
pensator which will ratings 
above 30 h.p. on 220-volt circuits and 
60 h.p. and up on 440 and 550-volt 
circuits, the General Electric Co. has 
introduced a new design designated 
as Size No. 2. Two-part construc- 


com- 
cover 





New General Electric Mill Type Com- 
pensator 
tion is employed, in order to meet a 
wide variety of installation require- 
ments. 
One unit of this compensator con 
sists of an oil-immersed, double-throw 
switch with temperature overload 
push button and 
The other 
auto-trans- 
Kach unit is provided with 


relay, station, 
under-voltage release 
unit [ 
former. 
a conduit box. 
The control box is so arranged that 
the oil box may be lowered to allow 
(Continued on page 83) 


consists of an 












































































































OBLONG STEAMING BASKET 


Made in other shapes to 


fit steam box. 
Steams freely. 


Smooth, Light, Lasting. 


W. T. LANE & BROS. 


1)’ eS your dyehouse literally seethe with 
steam? Employees do their best work 
when these thick clouds of blinding steam are 


eliminated. Frequent spotting of merchandise 
in process is prevented, and machinery ts not 


rusted into the dump heap 


Stationed conveniently, out of the way in an 


unused corner on the floor or suspended from 


the ceiling, a Skinner Bros. Steam Coil Heater 
will do this great work of pertecting conditions 


You'll be 


ob and how 


in your dyehouse surprised how 


] 


well it will do the ow the cost ot 


the equipment 


\ word trom vou that vou are interested will 


bring full information If vou desire we'll 


] 


vladly send one of our engineers 


to explain 


} 


how your plant can be rid of the steam and 


drippage nutsance No. oblgation whatever 


will be incurred 
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LANE 


CANVAS STEAMING BASKETS 


Have for 30 years filled one of the hardest jobs 
in the Textile industry in a most satisfactory 


manner. 


Withstand effects of steam and moisture to a 


remarkable degree. 


Made also in slightly modified design for sprink- 


ling, aging, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 90 


Mfrs. 


ros. Steam 
the Steam 


Home Office:—1408 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Factories in St. Louis and Elizabeth, N. J. 


How many miles of steam do the workers 
in your dyehouse plod thru per week? 





Cotl Heate) 
Vutsance 





SKINNER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Eastern Office:—1014 Flatiron Bldg., New York City 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


PROOF OF SATISFACTION 


H. V. W. Scott, MANAGER, 
Paterson, N. J. writes us: 


“We would like you to know of the satisfactory 
results we have received thru the use of your Skinner 


VAN 


Bros. Steam Coil Heaters installed three years ago 


for air conditioning in our dyehouses. 


“Heretofore working conditions were 
and drippage thru condensation often resulted in spots 
on the merchandise being processed 
loss of time in redyeing, 


“We would gladly recommend the use of such a 
heater to anyone requiring uniform 
conditions in dyehouses.” 


Among those we have served in your industry 
Heminway Si_tK COMPANY Bicetow HartFrorp Carpet 
Putnam, Conn. Co., 
hompson 
Srrencs Piece Dyvernc & Thompsonville, 
FINISHING Co., LAFRANCAISE Piece Dyr 
Paterson, N. J Works, Paterson, N 


Conn 


Vicrory Dyeing & FINisH Van RaactTE COMPANY, 
ING Co., Paterson, N. | 
Paterson, N. J Tonawanda. N. Y. 
Coittrns & AIKMANN, Brenems & STEHLE, 
Philadelphia, Pa Philadelphia, Pa 
Unirep Piece Dye Works, Mayestic Prece Dye Works 
Lodi, N. J New York, N. Y. 


Branches and Sales Offices in principal cities 


RAALTE Co., 


deplorable 


This meant the 


atmospheric 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. The Strowd-Hol- 
combe Cotton Mill, Inc., has let contract 
to the Ingall Iron Works Co., Birming- 
ham, for construction of a steel frame 
finished goods storehouse, with concrete 
floors. The mill is running full time 
both day and night and has orders booked 
ahead to enable continuance of capacity 
operations for the remainder of this year 
and into 1927. 


*MorrILL_Ton, ArK. The new mill to 
be erected on local site by Morris & Co., 
Inc., Groveville, N. J., will be one-story, 
150 x 420 ft., brick and concrete. It 
is reported to cost in excess of $500,000, 
with equipment. Robert & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., are architects, and J. M. Shelton, 
Atlanta, consulting engineer. 


New: Beprorp, Mass. The Kilburn 
Mill has started erection of a cotton 
warehouse in connection with its plant. 


*MerIDIAN, Miss. The Rountree Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., which recently acquired 
the Lauderdale Cotton Mills, at Meridian, 
and the Magnolia Cotton Mills, at Mag- 
nolia, Miss., will expend approximately 
$60,000 on repair work. J. A. Rountree 
is president of the newly organized com- 
pany. 


Exeter, N. H. The Exeter Mfg. Co. 
has closed its loca) mill for about 60 days 
for improvements and alterations, includ- 
ing the installation of new looms for the 
production of special sheetings. Other 
equipment will also be provided. The 
company is reported to have tentative 
plans under consideration for enlarge- 
ments in its bleachery to double the pres- 
ent output. 


Forest City, N. C. The Florence 
Mills have plans for the erection of a 
beam dyeing plant. The contract will 
be let through J. E. Sirrine & Co., engi- 
neers, Greenville, S. C., who are now 
asking bids for construction. 


30WLING GREEN, S. C. The Bowling 
Green Spinning Mills are planning to 
double the capacity of their plant. 


*Seneca, S. C. The Seneca Co. is 
making satisfactory progress with its ex- 
pansion program. Contract for the in- 
stallation of the heating, fire protection 
and humidifying systems has recently 
heen awarded to the Grinnell Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


York, S. C. The Cannon Mfg. Co. 
has awarded contract to the Brown- 
larry Construction Co., Gastonia, N. C., 

r construction of an 82 x 100 ft. ex- 
nsion to its York plant. About 50 

ms will be added to the equipment 

this mill. 


Fact and Gossip 


East Hampton, Conn. The Summit 
iread Co. has erected a large aerial 
n board bearing the name of the com- 
ny and the town in letters eight feet 
<h on the roof of its plant, as a guide 
passing aviators. 





“Indicates previous mention of project. 


*Mystic, Conn. 
nings of the New London County Su- 
perior Court approved the final account- 
ing of Attorney Benjamin H. Hewitt, 
receiver for the Braided Thread Corp. 
No assets remain after claims are paid. 


Judge Newell Jen- 


Saco, Me. The York Mfg. Co. started 
up 200 additional looms Oct. 25. 


*FircHBuRG, Mass. Walter F. Stiles, 
Jr., treasurer of the Orswell Mills, Inc., 
has resigned as one of the trustees under 
an assignment for the benefit of the 
creditors of the mills and Philip W. 
Flint, the remaining trustee has _peti- 
tioned the Superior Court for the ap- 
pointment of Edward G. Lyon, Provi- 
dence, R. I., to fill the vacancy. 


New Beprorp, Mass. The Quissett 
Mill has resumed full time operations 
for the first time in several months. 


NasHua, N. H. The Nashua Mfg. 
Co. has been developing increased ca- 
pacity at both its Nashua and Jackson 
mills, and is now running on a basis 
of about 80% of normal at the two 
plants. 


Suncook, N. H. The Suncook Mills 
are now running close to full capacity, 
with full night shift. The bulk of pres- 
ent output is being devoted to fancy 
broadcloths. 


GraHaM, N.C. The Alamance Cotton 
Mills, one of the four mills operated by 
the L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co., will soon 
pass out of existence as the mill buildings, 
operatives’ houses, and 52 acres of land 
have been sold to the Standard Hosiery 
Mills, of Burlington, N. C., and the plant 
will be used for the manufacture of hos- 
iery. The cotton mill machinery was not 


sold. 


GuTHRIE, OKLA. Ned Holman, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Guth- 
rie, has been appointed receiver of the 
Pioneer Cotton Mills, and will assume 
charge immediately. Receivership action 
was taken by the State Street Trust Co., 
of Boston, for mortgagees, holding first 
mortgages on the mills. The Supreme 
Court recently decided that the Pioneer 
mills could not be exempt from taxation 
and ordered payment of more than $60,- 
000 back taxes. 


Lippitt, R. I. The property in Lippitt 
formerly operated by B. B. & R. Knight, 
with the exception of the mill itself, was 
sold recently to Joseph Gendron, hotel 
proprietor of Arctic, R. I., by the Knight 
Finance Corp., for a sum said to be about 
$30,000. It is expected that the Lippitt 
mill will be purchased by Joseph Hayes, 
of the Riverpoint (R. I.) Lace Works, 
for expansion of his plant. 


ProvipENCE, R. I[. The National 
Braided Thread Co. has been incorporat- 
ed to manufacture thread with an au- 
thorized capital of $750,000, composed of 
5,000 shares common and 2,500 shares of 
preferred stock, par $100. The incor 
porators are Ralph M. Greenlaw, Clara 
E. Waterman and Clara L. Barnbrook. 


Autun, S. C. The Pendleton Mfg. 
Co. is having its plant electrified. J. F. 
Sirrine & Co., engineers, Greenville, S. 
C., prepared the plans and the Morgan- 
Barr Electric Co., Autun, is doing the 
work. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

Rockvi_Le, Conn. It is reported that 
the American Mills Co. has awarded con- 
tract for erection of an addition to its 
plant to be used for the pattern and sew- 
ing departments. 


Dexter, Me. Morrison Mill, No. 2, 
recently bought by Edward Chase, of 
Winslow, is to have a 30-foot addition, 
while a new dye-house is also to be 
built. This mill has been closed for 
several months and its starting means 
much as it will furnish employment in 
winter when it is most needed here. 


*HoLyoke, Mass. The Germania Mills 
have asked bids on general contract for 
a one-story addition to their boiler plant 
McClintock & Craig, Springfield, Mass., 
are architects and engineers. 


FARIBAULT, MINN. The Faribault 
Woolen Mill Co. has awarded a general 
contract to O. F. Zimmerman & Sons, 
Faribault, for a two-story addition, 80x 
90 ft., reported to cost about $40,000. 


*MarTINSBURG, W. Va. The new mill 
addition of the Berkeley Woolen Co. will 
be four-story, instead of two-story, as 
previously reported, 60x 160 ft., with 
four-story L-extension, 26x 50 ft. The 
general contract has been let to F. O 
Trump, Kearneysville, W. Va. The 
foundation work is being carried out by 
the J. B. Ferguson Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


Fact and Gossip 

HINSDALE, MaAss. The Hinsdale 
Woolen Mills are operating full time and 
some departments are working extra 
night hours to keep up production. 


Huntincton, Mass. The Huntington 
Mfg. Co. Dept. of William M. Lovering 
& Co., Inc., has shut down for two weeks 
for the purpose of installing new boilers. 

LEICESTER, Mass. The _ Leicester 
Woolen Co. has started the entire plant 
on a full time operating schedule 


Mirtrorp, Mass. Fire in the picker 
room of Smith Mills, Inc., on Oct. 22 
caused considerable damage to stock, 
largely by water. The sprinkler sys- 
tem probably saved a more serious fire. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Two-story mill 
building located at northeast corner of 
Atlantic and Ruth Sts., on a lot 192 x 
198 ft., has been conveyed by Cambridge 
Worsted Mills, manufacturers of fancy 
worsteds and men’s wear, to a broker 
who reconveyed this property to J. J. 
Sullivan. Cambridge Worsted Co. states 
they will continue business at the same 
address. 


READING, Pa. The partnership exist- 
ing between Chester W. Brumbach, W. 
Murray Brumbach, Harry C. Brumbach, 
James R. Brown and Oscar A. Funke, 
trading as the Esterly Woolen Co., has 
been dissolved. The assets have been 
transferred to the Esterly Woolen Co., a 
Pennsylvania corporation. 


Stroupsspurc, Pa. Stroudsburg 
Woolen Mills are running overtime, hav- 


ing a good volume of business for ma- 
terials to be used in making lumberjack 
coats. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

*Fort Prain, N. Y. The Bailey Knit- 
ting Mills have completed construction of 
a new addition while the boiler house has 
also been enlarged and a new boiler 
added. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. The Carolina Silk 
Products Corp. has been chartered to 
manufacture and sell full-fashioned silk 
hosiery and other silk products, with 
authorized capital of $100,000, of which 
$300 has been subscribed by Charles L. 
Weill, Charles M. Ketchum, and Charles 
A. Hines. The company.has purchased 
a lot for its plant alongside the South- 
ern railway tracks at Pomona Station, 
two miles from Greensboro. William F. 
Lotz, of Philadelphia, is in Greensboro 
to look after the erection and equipment 
of the new plant. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Alanna Knitting 
Co., which was chartered several months 
ago, has recently started operations at 
1640 Church St., Frankford, where they 
are manufacturing ladies’ full-fashioned 
hosiery. Their initial equipment consists 
of one set. Jos. H. Carrigan is secre- 
tary of this concern. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Construction of 
new mill building to be occupied by the 
Olympia Full-Fashioned Silk Hosiery 
Co., a company recently incorporated, has 
started and according to present indica- 
tions the mill will be in operation shortly 
after the first of the year. Initial equip- 
ment of this mill will be 12 full-fashioned 
machines for manufacture of ladies’ full- 
fashioned silk hosiery. New mill is be- 
ing erected at the S. E. Cor. Venango and 
Weikel Sts., J. Cichiny, 743 Corinthian 
Ave., being the contractor. John B. 


Bruhy is president of the company. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa. A _ new hosiery 
mill has been started here and it is re- 
ported several other mills operated by 
the same interests will locate here if the 
present company is successful. The 
name of the new enterprise is the To- 
hicken Hosiery Co., Inc. 


*SHILLINGTON, Pa. Fedden Bros. are 
now operating in their new building 
which has been equipped for the manu- 
facture of full-fashioned hosiery. This 
mill building is of modern daylight con- 
struction, being one of the most efficient 
plants of its size in this vicinity. 


*STROUDSBURG, PA. Monroe Hosiery 
Mills are occupying their newly com- 
pleted building and the installation of 
machinery has been started. They will 
manufacture full-fashioned hosiery, their 
initial equipment being 12 full-fashioned 
machines. This company was incorpo- 
rated last August. 


Toronto, Ont., CANADA. The Tease 
Knitting Co. has completed an addition 
to its plant. 


Fact and Gossip 


*NewarK, N. J. Vice-Chancellor 
Bentley has ordered an investigation of 
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What’s a Guarantee 
without Proof? Laboratory 


UT a strong proof behind your “fast to 


- light” guarantee. Let your dealers know 
that each of your fabrics is tested by a 
device more certain than O/’ So/ himself. 


The Fade-Ometer. That’s proof in itself— 
ask the mills that test with this modern 
sunshine. 


Comebacks and complaints are prevented. 
When the Fade-Ometer decrees a fabric is 





fast to light—there’s no argument—because GRADUATED CYLINDERS 
it provides an intensified artificial light BURETTES 
equivalent in fading power to summer sun- PIPETTES 
men. VISCOSITY TUBES 
There’s a vital saving in time. The Fade- B OF §S CERTIFIED GLASS- 
Ometer tests 40 swatches in several hours. WARE 
No delay before sending the goods to the M. Cc. A. APPARATUS 
trade. Our booklet, “Colors Fast or Fugi- SPECIFIC GRAVITY BOTTLES 
aie enaber seen tt tive,” explains this modern testing method— 
inten ene gives testimonials from many well known A. S. T. M. GLASSWARE 
Violet Light users. Write for your copy. BEAKERS 
FLASKS 


° e APPARATUS MADE OF PYREX 
Atlas Electric Devices, Inc. 


363 W. Superior St., Chicago, Il. 


BOSTON NEW YORK LONDON 
t David & Co., In F. Schlaver Kelvin, Bottomley & Baird 


mn a mieten on INDUSTRIAL GLASS WORKS 


F ADE-OMETER Millville, New Jersey 








A Decided Improvement 


in raw stock dyeing machines. Cage 





Ban7 mone. MO. 


with detachable top. 100% approval. |||} Ker Gas Equipment for Textile Finishing 
Operations such as singeing, tentering, calender- | 


7 ing assures maximum production with highest : 
To load Raw Cotton, quality of finish. Burners to suit all types of | 
Wool, Kags, Noils or machines. 
Shoddy, it is necessary The KEMP SysTEM for applying city gas. 
only to dump the stock into The 20th CENTURY for producing gas for isolated 
the cage. plants 
While loading . ) ae ' 
_ While loading, the toy RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
is rested onto the machine. 







With this top there is a 


tight-fitting cover for the | The C. M. KEMP 
machine. MFG. CO. 








\dvantages: more even 
distribution of stock in the Sere a eee See 
S Baltimore, Md. 

cage and more even dycing. 

Reduction in time for load 
Oren Tor Raw Stock Cace Ing and a very considerable 
PATENTED saving in steam. | 
Patentees and sole manufacturers. | 

Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


| Groveville, New Jersey 
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| ZAREMBA 


CAUSTIC SODA RECOVERY PLANT 





ye. it comes to dyeing small batches of hosiery 


—and dyeing them economically—save dollars and minutes 
by entrusting them toa ROME PADDLE TYPE MONEL 
DYE MACHINE. . 


The dye bath time is materially lessened—there’s quicker 
and more even heating of the liquor—and draining and 
rinsing are speedy and complete . .. A small machine for 
small batches! 


The paddle is made of havy MONEL METAL with rolled 
edges—no roughing, no pulling. The vat is made of 
MONEL supported by substantial steel frame, or, if pre- 
ferred, of selected cypress with MONEL lining. 


ROME PADDLE DYE MACHINES are built in 10, 25, 50, 
100 and 200 pound sizes. Write for further data. 


ROME MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., ROME, GA. 


ROME DYE MACHINES 


UTICA 


Drying, Dyeing, Bleaching 
and Finishing Machinery 





With Zaremba Recovery Apparatus you can reclaim 
and purify 80% of the caustic soda now thrown away 
in the mercerizers’ washwater. The result—a sharp 
drop in mercerizing costs—often amounting to one 
cent per pound of yarn or cloth processed. 

This modern plant consumes only a small amount of 
steam. Each installation is designed to meet the in- 
dividual requirements of the mill. Many finishing 
plants are finding the Zaremba vital in meeting 
competition. , 
Write for further data. 


Zaremba Company, 506 Crosby Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York City Office: 95 Liberty St. See cAlso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 











For RAYONS 
Ask for Bulletin No. 12 


For Cotton WooL_ AND WorRSTEDS 
Ask for General Catalog 


CriRCULAR Knit TAPE— 


Narrow Fabric Bulletin 


AMOS H. HALL & SONS 


ERIE AVENUE & F STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. sais: 


——CATALOG—— 


Utica Novelty & Mill Specialty Co. 
1410 Lincoln Ave., Utica, N. Y. 





























NOTICE! 


Thereis only oveGenuine 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
Sold only through us, our 
representatives or branches. 


The advantages of NON-FLUID OIL that 
have caused it to be used constantly in more 
than 70% of textile mills throughout the country 
have also attracted imitators with substitutes 


claiming to be “non-fluid oils” or to have quali- 
ties similar to NON-FLUID OIL. 


For their own protection we warn textile men 
not to purchase NON-FLUID OIL except 


from us. 


NON-FLUID OIL is a _ perfect lubricant 
possessing unusual adhesiveness (our exclusive 
process), insuring freedom from _ oil stains 
caused by dripping, spattering liquid oil. So 
little of NON-FLUID OIL is required that 
it actually costs less per month for better lubri- 
cation. 


Visit our exhibit in space 120-C at 
Southern Textile Exposition, Green- 
ville, S. C., November 1-6. 


Testing samples of NON-FLUID OIL are sent on 
request — together with bulletin, “Lubrication of Tex- 
tile Machinery.” Write for them today. 


N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 


send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below :— 

}) PICKERS 

J}CARDS 

[J SPINNING FRAMES 


Please 


LOOMS 
I'WISTER RINGS 
[} BALL BEARINGS 


[ SHAFTING 
[}) MOTORS 
Lj] CHAIN DRIVES 


NAME. 


MILL NAMI 








ADI RIGSS vine eke oss 


T.W.10-30-26 





NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


Warehouses: 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I1. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE.NC. jf 
EW ORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA GREENVILLE,SC. ff 
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Mill News—Continued 


the recent public sale of the merchandise 
among the assets of the Smartsilk Hos- 
iery Mills, for which J. Herbert Reid 
has been acting as receiver. The order 
is due to the protest of four unsuccess- 
ful bidders at the auction, who declare 
that the merchandise was sold as a lot 
for $14,000, whereas the aggregate of a 


number of bids in different lots was 
$15,000. 
PertH Amboy, N. J. The Chamber 


of Commerce is in negotiation with a 
silk hosiery manufacturing company, 
now operating a mill in Pennsylvania, 
name temporarily withheld, relative to 
the establishment of a plant in this city. 
George Reynolds has been appointed 
chairman of a committee of the Cham- 
ber to carry on and consummate the 
project. 


Monawk, N. Y. The Elastic Spring 
Knit Corp. lost a considerable quantity 
of woolen materials when the company’s 
storehouse on East Main St. was de- 
stroyed by fire with a loss of $60,000. 


New York, N. Y. The Star Knitting 
Mills, Inc., 568 Broadway, New York, 
have filed notice of increase in capital 
from $75,000 to $100,000. 


*New York, N. Y._ Following the 
filing of an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy against the K. & W. Knitting 
Mills, 341 East Houston St., Solomon 
Woronoff has been appointed receiver 
for the company. The plant was re- 
rently damaged by fire and loss will not 
be replaced, as previously announced. 


Wuitessporo, N. Y. The Augusta 
Knitting Corp. is operating its local 
plant on full time weekly schedules. 


*YonkKERS, N. Y. Sale of the assets 
of the Chapman Knitting Mills to the 
Chain Knitwear Stores, Inc., has been 
approved by Federal Judge William 
Bondy. The offer includes the plant and 
merchandise and accounts receivable, as 
well as the right, title and interest of 
the debtor company to a portion of Scott 
Estates, Woodlawn Heights, Yonkers, 
and provides for the payment to credit- 
ors of 50% of their claims, payable 20% 
in cash upon the acceptance and con- 
firmation of the sale, and 30% in four 
promissory notes. 


CLEVELAND, Onto. The Federal Knit- 
ting Mills Co. is running its plant on a 
full capacity schedule, with day and 
night forces. It is purposed to hold to 
this basis for an indefinite period. 


EpHRATA, PA. The Manheim Under- 
wear Co. is liquidating its affairs. 


Pottstown, Pa. The Seneca Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., are out of business. 


READING, Pa. Ferdinand Thun, repre- 
senting the Wyomissing Industries, with- 
drew an offer made to the County of 
Berks to pay $225,000, half the cost of a 
new bridge over the Schuylkill River in 
this city, to shorten routes of travel be- 
tween Reading and the Wyomissing tex- 
tile mills, several thousand of whose em- 
ployes live in Reading. The county 
failed, after four months, to accept the 
offer. The textile companies will now 
erect the bridge at their own expense, 
as a toll bridge. 


TuHorNToN, R. I. The Sulloway Mills, 
Franklin, N. H., have bought the full- 
fashioned knitting machinery of George 
E. Boyden & Son, and will move it to a 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


part of the Priscilla Worsted ( 


plant 
which has been secured. Finis "and 
shipping of the product will b- taken 
care of in the Franklir, N. H mils 
which will increase their force t andle 
the additional output from Rhode Jang. 
St. CATHERINES, ONT., CANA The 
St. Catherines Silk Mills, Ltd., m. vufae. 
turers of silk jersey cloth, won silk 
underwear, gloves, etc., are it ising 
production and developing maxin out- 
put, primarily as a result of the nand 
for material for next spring. tions 
have been made in the working e, 
SILK 
New Construction and Addition: 
*WaterviieT, N. Y. The General 
Spun Silk Corp., organized last spring 
with capital of $250,000, has begun the 


production of spun silk yarn in its plant 
at 1534 Broadway. The new mill has an 
equipment of 3,000 spindles. Edward H, 
Welch is president and general manager. 


CENTRAL Fatis, R. I. The Mil-Mar 
Silk Mills, Inc., intend to control and 
operate 104 additional broad silk looms. 
These will be placed in the 10,000 sq. ft. 
of space leased from the Manville 
Jenckes Co., known as the United States 
Division building. Four additional warp- 
ers and additional winding machinery will 
also be installed in the new quarters. The 
United States Textile Co. which has run 
for the Mil-Mar interests on a commis- 
sion basis for the last two years, will 
also move to the same building with its 
equipment, which is included in the total 
of 104 looms. 


CoWANSVILLE, QuE., CANADA. The 
Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd., have recently 
completed the erection of a modern silk 
weighting addition to their dyehouse 





Fact and Gossip 


Paterson, N. J. The Reichman & 
Caro Co., recently formed with a capital 
of $100,000, to manufacture broad silks, 
will be represented by Jacob Reichman, 
1514 Van Houten St., Paterson, one of 
the incorporators of the company. The 
other incorporators are Morris Caro and 
Milton Chapman. 


Paterson, N. J. The Frobac Silk Co. 
has been directed to show cause before 
Vice Chancellor John. Bentley in the 
Chancery Court, for the second time 
within a year, on Nov. 1, why it should 
not be adjudged insolvent and placed in 
the hands of a receiver. Application tor 
receivershig was made by Gustav A 
Scheller, of Haledon, N. J., who claims 
to be a creditor in the sum of $3,700 on 
two notes and who alleges the company 
still owes its creditors $27,500 on 1s 
composition offer of 35% made last May 


Pompton Lakes, N. J. Fire last wees 


destroyed the local mill of the irlet- 
Inglis Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., on Lake 
side Ave., with total loss estimated 4 
$96,000, divided into building, $25.0) 
looms and equipment, $50,000; anc stoc’ 
$28,000. The structure was tw Sto") 
owned by the Criterion Silk Mis. ©» 
also of Paterson, and occupied undef 
lease. No official announcement has 48 
yet been made regarding rebuil 
FREELAND, PA. There is a noticeable 
improvement in the silk trade he - 


ditional operators have been tak 
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Mill News—Continued 


the mill of the Luzerne Silk Throwing 
Co.. commission throwsters, which has 

een working full time heretofore. 
\ nilar condition is reported at the 
\\ ington Silk Co. plant here, this 
: iny being manufacturers of broad 
sil and the local bobbin works have 


on additional help. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


SrrASBURG, VA. The M. E, Binz Co. 
inning the establishment of a rayon 


yeaving division in connection with the 
proposed expans ion at the plant of the 
Strasburg Silk Co., recently acquired, 
ind will install equipment for that pur- 


Fact and Gossip 
| imorE, Mp. Walter W. Alex- 
ince Was appointed receiver for the 
james ’. Hooper Mig. Co., 
¢ $50,000, on complaint of James P. 
Hooper, president of the company, who 
said the company was indebted to him in 
the principal sum of $130,185, and ac- 
crued interest amounting to $15,640. The 
through its Harry 


under bond 


company, 


treasurer, 


R. Cox, fled a formal answer to the bill 
admitting insolvency, and agreeing to the 
receivership. Liabilities are said to be 
$758 975 and assets S568.226 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 
JEWeTI Conn. The Aspinook 
Co. is completing a three-story addition 


City, 


tor laboratory purposes. 
Jewetr City, Conn. The Textile 
Novelty Co. recently completed a new 


use and has started a three-story 
ion to its main building. 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Walter E. Knipe 
& Sons (Philadelphia Dye Works), Wy- 
oming Ave. and G. St., bleachers and 


dyers worsted, woolen and merino 
skeins, top and raw stock, are having 
plans drawn by W. E. S. Dyer, architect, 
for the erection of an addition to their 
plant 


Fact and Gossip 


KDALE, MAss. Goldin Bros., New 
York » recently purchased the No, 
mill of _ bankrupt Fiskdale Finishing 
Co. have bought $50,000 worth of ma- 


chinery from the S. H. Greene & Sons 
Corp., West Warwick, R. L, and will in- 
stall 1 in plant mill here. Operations 
are not expected to start until early in 
se a 

\\ sTER, Mass. The trustee's sale 


perty of the bankrupt Peter 
\\ Dyeing Co. on Oct. 22 to B. L. 
Har in of this city for $13,006 was 
by the referee in bankruptcy 

é \s this amount barely covers 
vages on the property the trus- 
ie creditors will not be able 
nything on their claims. -The 

s’ sale of the property has been 

ig journed for 30 days pending the 
tcy proceedings. Mr. Handleman 


property as an investment. 


N. J. The North Jersey 
Uye ks, Inc., recently formed with 
a Cay f $50,000, to operate a local 
wis 


previous mention of project. 
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silk dyeing plant, will be represented 
Herman H. Singer, 152 Market St., Pan 
erson. The incorporators are Jacob Nei 
der and Abraham Pfeffer 


SURRILLVILLE, R. I]. The Clearwater 
Dyeing & Finishing Co. has been incor- 
porated with capital of $25,000, with 250 
additional shares of stock without par 
value. The incorporators are Joseph J. 
Luckina, William F. Connor and Gusten 
G. Nordentierna, Great 
Village, North Smithfield. 


Road, Union 


Sylphon Regula 


Automat 
cooking tempe 


River Pont, R. I. The auction sale ao a 
of real estate and personal property of cally maintained 


S. H. Greene & Sons Corp. held last sian dean ad Gateke ae deaeee 
week netted the receivers the sum of lissolved partic es. 

$157,554. The mill buildings, which were 

the first to be placed on the waaian| 

block, were acquired by C. J. Couta, an | 

Arctic, R. [., lumber dealer, for $15,000. | 

Machinery and equipment was sold piece- | 


meal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





“Tetnegs Tare ous 
13 INSTALLED Im 
SEE BOX SPOR Te 
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| 

New Construction and Additions 
Herkimer, N. Y. The Chamber of | 
Commerce here has authorized 
tee to formulate plans for a 
dustrial building which will be leased to | 


a commit- | 
| 
| 

° e ° fi pa } 
textile firms seeking new sites. ‘The pro | 


934 Sylphon 
slasher box Vote compactnes 
instrument it sures 1 
orm penetration of s J vy aut 
matically holding ti t 
perature required. 


Regulator o 
large in 


rmiy ¢ 


ject is the first step in a campaign to ce PNESETOSS. 


velop the manufacturing interests her« 





Norrotk, V4 ha 
Mills, have 


\tlanti Jute 
awarded contract to Blame } e 
Graham Construction Co., Norfolk, for Automatic Temperature 
construction of one story building, 250 x 
62 ft., mill construction, with concrete 


Control Takes All The 
Uncertainty Out Of Sizing 


“very step of any cotton sizing process depends on the main 
tenance of close temperature control. ‘You can make sur 
of homogenous size solutions, free of lumps. You can carr) 
on your sizing operations in slasher or padder always at th 
best temperature for your material—thus insuring thoroug! 
penetration, and uniform color (where padding and dyeing 
are combined). You can dry your sized cloth under uniform 
conditions, and insure the same proper finish and handle—th« 
same color shades, on every batch. 
rhe proper Sylphon Regulators will constantly and automatic 
ally maintain the exact temperatures required to give you thes 
results. More—they will do it without attention year in and 
year out—because they are all self-contained instruments, and 
operate without delicate or complicated auxiliaries to constantly 
get out of order. And they are quickly and easily installed 

Let us send you our newest Bulletin GTR-109 \nt 


floors and tar and gravel roof, to cost 
approximately $22,500. Bernard M. 
Spigel, Nusbaum Bldg., is architect 
Fact and Canin 

ANNISTON, ALA. Fire last week dam 
aged a portion of the plant of the An- 
niston Mattress Co., 
at $5,000. 


Kansas City, Mo. The Dolan Bed- 
ding Co., 1816 Charlotte St., is consider- 
ing the construction of a new one or two- 
story addition. 
with the 


with loss reported 
The damage will be replaced 


It is purposed to proceed 
work early in the coming year. 
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Waldron Corp., New Brunswick, | ] 
N | No. 931 Sylphon matic Temperature Control in Textile Processiy 
rhe J. . : ; Regulator for axto- 

I his is an authoritative treatise on the | mamceny <ontrelling eecendome — a 
principles, practice and modern methods | "Sinai of times - Conaad Matan Sexrus 
of air drying by mechanical festooning een ——CATALOG— 
of textile fabrics, paper, and practically | ut 
all other classes of goods that are treated | lf ————_—_—_-— 
by saturating and coating. It contain oe 
valuable information for executives in WV AU 
terested in cutting costs of labor, time, | ‘ 

. | 
and space, and will prove worth a care- | ett 
ful reading by many who are not at Th 
2 Br . : ; e — Known Sylphon Bellows 
present using this method of drying The reason for the ae y and accura 
ae of all Sylphon Regulators is the Sylphon Be 

._ ) ia m lows. Drawn from a flat sheet of metal, x 
G-E Mororizep Power; Gene ral Elec- | sh: eee tat Ala: Ae Ae tie aaa ec cae 

tric Co., Schenectady, N. ¥ | tive, and durable expansion unit known 

This is a timely 12-page bulletin show- 
ing- how General Electric motorized 
power has multiplied the capacity of THE FULTON COMPANY 
workmen and reduced costs in widely KNOXVILLE. TENN. 
different phases of material handling. ae oeerennnen Seer cease 

re : ; area LLOws 
Am« mg the applicati ms discussed and Sales Offices in: New Yorx, Curcaco, Detroit, Boston, Putta 
pictured are electric trucks and tractors, 934 Sylphon pevruia, and in all principal cities of the U oe GAG Culsea 
y i 
cranes, hoists, elevators, conveyors, and ee for, auto- Ewropean representatives: Crospy Vatve & eis DO ec shitnd: tn enka 


matically controlling Lrv., 41-42 Foley Street, London, W. I., England ae 
Many | temperatures o f Canadion representatives: Dantinc Broruers, Lrp., 120 Prince St., 7...) a 
motors | liquids Montreal, 


ntrollin 
emperature 


electric locomotives. Builders of 
types of equipment using G-E 
are listed. 
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B—Vertical Floating 
Striping Machine. 







B—Vertical Floating Striper 
and Dot Machine. 










* B—6 Machine. 












* B—7 Machine. 
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In step with the market 


HESE machines offer a variety of styles and colors 
to meet all demands. 


Simple patterns may be produced on these machines as 
well as the more comprehensive styles containing a 
multiplicity of colors, checks, dots, etc., incorporating in 
one machine the advantages of all these desirable features. 


* Models B—6 and B—7. 


These machines are built with six and seven yarn feeding fingers, respectively. 
These machines are of floating vertical stripe design. 


The vertical stripes are produced by groups of knitting needles knitting with 
one or two yarns used for plaiting, thus producing a perfectly clear and posi- 
tive vertical stripe of a greater width than can be produced with reverse 
plaiting needles, particularly when using worsteds, or soft yarns on coarser 
gauges. 

The vertical stripes can be located throughout the circumference of the stocking 


as desired, by the use of jacks under the needles to produce the vertical stripe 
of the width desired. 


These machines will produce repeated horizontal stripe patterns of any design 
up to 48 courses, if two or more course width stripes are desired. Repeated 
patterns up to 24 courses can be made if single course stripes are incorporated 
in the pattern. 

The vertical striping attachment on these machines is so arranged that when 


making plaids or checked patterns small squares can be inserted in the middle 
of the check or vertical stripe. 


The above machines can be set up for either men’s half hose or ladies’ hose, 
if desired. 


Gstablished 1865 


TG WI 


Incorporated 








—— See Also 
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——CATALOG—— 


New York 
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Small but Steady 


Business in Hosiery 





New Wool Lines to Open Soon— 
Rayon Lines Still Good Sellers 
in Market 


In some spots here and there ho- 
siery activity during the week showed 
more life. Large sellers of infants’ 
socks reported that they had secured 
details on some big orders which were 
pending and the misses’ goods con- 
tinue to sell in small but steady quan- 
tities. 

Around the first of November the 
manufacturers of wool goods are ex- 
pected to open their lines for the new 
season. The impressions now are that 
the bundle wool goods will remain 
about the same in price, while on the 
box merchandise some adjustments of 
5 to 10c may be made. A great deal 
depends of course on the price range 
fitting into the resale price. Some 
mills selling merchandise at say $3.00 
will improve the quality and keep the 
same price. Those who have already 
put the quality in a number selling in 
a particular range, for example, $1.75- 
$1.80 or $2.35 may revise them 
slightly downward. 


[he rayon hosiery lines are still a 
good seller, in fact one of the best 
spots in the market and important 
mills are still wrestling with the ques- 
tion of deliveries. Because of the de- 
creased purchasing power of the 
South due to the lower cotton crop, 
some rayon protagonists claim that 
they should get more volume which is 
now being received by the silk manu- 
facturers. 

In men’s fancy half hose some mills 
are bringing out new patterns to sell 
in the 5oc retail class, and one of the 
good judges of merchandise in the 
New York market has said that the 
values were of unquestioned merit. 


Strength in Full-Fashioned 
_ Practically all of the leading full 
lashioned manufacturers have come 


out with new prices for spring at un- 
changed levels. 


That the full fashioned mills have 
maintained present levels is indicative 
ot general business conditions and of 


comparative stability in raw silk 


Prices. One prominent manufacturer 
after saying that he kept his old 
Prices, stated that in his opinion the 
tull tashioned business would be good 
tor at least another nine months. Be- 
yond that nobody can tell. 

One of the important features of 
the full-fashioned openings is the fact 
oe wer short boots are seen in the 
ines 


, Some mills which previously 
Mad 22-inch boot numbers have 
chang-d them to silk to the welt. 


KNIT GOODS 


Stock Protection on Underwear 





Several Mills Offer to Rebate on Goods Delivered After Nov. | 
and Carried into 1927 


O doubt the’ knit goods trade paid 

most attention during the week to 
the announcement by leading New 
York State underwear mills that they 
would give stock protection to jobbers 
on all heavyweight goods which were 
billed or shipped after Nov. 1 and 
which were carried over at the end 
of the year. 

While some of the selling offices re- 
ported that some of the jobbers mis- 
interpreted the letter which they re- 
ceived from the mills with whom they 
do business, the announcement only 
meant the mills would continue to bill 
at present prices any goods shipped 
after the first of November and that 
at the end of the year the jobber in 
making his inventory would advise the 
mill the amount of stock he had 
on hand out of shipments which 
were made to him during the last two 
months. The heavyweight inventory 
statement would then call for a rebate 
which will be based on the opening 
prices for the 1927 season. 

To cite as definite example as may 
be given at this time, the jobber will 
receive, say $1 a dozen rebate, on any 
14 pound ribbed suits which he has in 
stock on the last day of December 
which were billed or shipped to him 
on or after Nov. I. 

Utica Knitting Co., Oneita Knitting 
Mills and Blood Knitting Co. are 
three Mohawk Valley mills who took 
such action. One other important mill 
says they have taken no action because 
their orders are sufficient to keep them 
going, but it is said that later they 
will probably name prices to buyers in 
line with the present raw material sit- 
uation rather than give a stock pro- 
tection. 


Protection for Distributors 

The Utica letter stated the follow- 
ing: 

“Tn order that our distributors may 
be provided with a sufficient amount 
of our merchandise through the bal- 
ance of this year to enable them tu 
take care of business offered and still 
be insured against any loss which they 
might be called upon to take in their 
inventory through changes in values, 
we offer the following proposition: 

“All heavyweight merchandise 
(fleece, wool or wool mixed and cot- 
ton ribbed underwear) shipped on or 
after Nov. I, 1926 to be billed at open- 
ing prices for the season of 1926. 
When the 1927 prices are made, you 
will be asked to furnish a list of the 
merchandise left on your hands from 
the shipments above and price will be 
adjusted to 1927 opening figures.” 

The Oneita circular covers the same 
general ground but adds_ goods 


“bought of and shipped” while the 
Utica announcement states “shipped”’. 
Oneita also specifies the first of Feb- 
ruary as the latest date for the jobber 
to state his claim. The Oneita letter 
announced : 

“Please be advised that on any fleece 
lined or heavy ribbed underwear 
bought of and shipped by us after 
Nov. I, 1926, that you may have 
unsold Dec. 31, 1926, we shall make 
you a price adjustment on the basis 
of our January, 1927, opening prices 
providing our January 1927 prices are 
lower. It is to be understood that if 
you have a claim under this arrange- 
ment, it is to be sent to us on or before 
February I, 1927. 

“We trust that this arrangement 
will be of assistance to you in pre- 
paring your duplicate orders on these 
lines for the balance of the year.” 


Some Sell on Memo 

One may hear all sorts of argu- 
ments pro and con in the New York 
market about the advisability of the 
Mohawk Valley offering stock pro- 
tection while the southern mills are 
selling on memorandum after Novem- 
ber, price to be based on the forthcom- 
ing opening prices. 

It is a precedent for at least one 
up-State mill, but, as one of the of 
ficials pointed out, they have never be- 
fore found at the end of the selling 
season such a wide differential in the 
prices of cotton and yarns as com- 
pared to the levels when the lines were 
opened. The mills have gone on the 
theory that the jobber does not want 
any price cutting now while he is 
making deliveries ; that billing at pres- 
ent prices helps the jobber to liqui- 
date with a minimum of confusion 
with his retail clientele, and at the 
same time protects him so that he can 
keep a run of sizes without fear of 
getting caught at the end of the year 
with merchandise which would have 
a substantial inventory shrinkage. 

Of course it was to be expected that 
some small operators who play them 
close to their chests, have told the 
mills that they wanted any of their 
orders now with the mill, to be ship- 
ped only after Nov. 1, but this does 
not complicate the problem. 

Taking a broad view of the action 
taken both by the northern and south- 
ern mills, particularly since last Mon- 
day’s cotton report of 17,454,000 bales 
and the belief that the final out- 
turn may be = around 18,000,000 
bales with normal weather, the un- 
derwear adjustment is being made by 
the mills and distributors better than 
many thought likely with cotton at 
2c. 





stock on hand, judging from the type 
of reorders which are now coming in 
to the mills. 

As a rule the jobber has reordered 
only as he has sold to the retailer and 
because of the length of the selling 
season due to the piecemeal retail 
buying, a cold November should ena 
ble the distributors to make the final 
lap in adjustment with no pronounced 
difficulty, 


Fall Opening Dates 
Underwear circles in New York 
buzzed during the week with specula- 
tions about the opening dates for the 
heavyweight line. The up-State mills 
favor putting off the opening until 
January practically to a man. At 
least two of the well known southern 
mills likewise prefer January to 
December. One southern mill, how- 
ever, it has been rumored, will open 
in December. A close investigation 
nevertheless does not substantiate this 
rumor. It is known that this mill has 
not reached a decision and there are 
some shrewd guessers who think it 
is at least a fifty-fifty bet that they 
will hold off until January. Some 
jobbers have advised the mills with 
whom they do business that they want 
the opening postponed until after the 
first of the year. It is reliably 
reported that an association will mail 
a letter to members of its organiza 
tion (jobbers) suggesting that each 
jobber lay the matter personally 
before the particular mills from whom 
he buys rather than have the associa 
tion make a blanket suggestion to the 
mills. 

It should be known within another 
ten days to two weeks whether the 
mills will or will not wait until Janu 
ary. It goes without saying that if 
one big mill opens, the majority will 
follow rather than take a chance of 
losing business. 

It also goes without saying that 
whenever the prices are made they 
will be cheaper than they were this 
On the “bread and butter” 
lines the present guess is that the new 
prices will range around $1 a dozen 
cheaper. This applies of course to 
the non-advertised lines rather than 
the nationally advertised goods. 


On the spring lines of knit under- 
wear activity still remains restricted, 
as the buyers say they want to hold 
off as long as they can and see where 
cotton finally settles. Houses which 
do a catalogue business have been 
placing some orders here and there 
because of the necessity: of a sixty- 
day anticipation, and it is generally 
known that some trading has beeen 
going on with these concerns. 

Only one mill making spring goods 
has openly reduced its prices, as was 
reported in last . week’s TEXTILE 
Wortp. Other mills, however, have 
quietly been doing some trading and 


season. 


Fortunately the jobber has little this is one given explanation of why 
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Often the first step 

toward successful 

“manufacturing is 
the purchase of 
Wildman, Knit- 
ting Machinery 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, **The 
Science of Knitting.’’ Price $2.00. 
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SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE. |i 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


there have not been more announce- 
ments of price changes. 

is true, also, that some mills 
have not tampered with their spring 
prices because they have not wished 
to disturb the heavyweights any more 
than necessary. 

The thought with some mills is that 
when and if changes are made on 
lightweight merchandise, it wiil be 
when the new heavyweight prices are 
announced in December or January. 
The reasoning here is that it is 
better all around to make the change 
at one swoop and get the minds of the 
buyers settled so that they will not 
hesitate to operate. 





William F. Taubel Co. has brought 
out a woven clock in men’s half hose. 
The clock is made of Celanese while 
the remainder of the sock is rayon 
plaited over mercerized with cotton 
top, heel and toe. It retails at Soc. 

em 

Owen Coogan Corp. has taken over 
the selling agency of the Novelty 
Knitting Mills of Philadelphia on the 
shakers and jumbos. Lionel Wolfe 
has secured the selling of the sport 
coats of the mill, This account was 
sold previously by Napier & Herrick. 
The latter commission house has also 
taken over the Wexler Knitting Mills 
which was formerly sold by Boyce, 
Wheeler & Boyce. The last named 
has supplanted the Wexler account by 
a mill which they will bill direct. 

~ * * 

Napier & Herrick will also sell the 
Tom Wye account in conjunction with 
J. C. Ridnour. 

. -*& * 

Auburn Knitting Mills has been 
added to the line of sweaters which 
is sold by Herman Heller. 











Sweater Opening Nov. 15 


Market Sluggish—Buyers Do Not 

Expect Reduction on Wool Goods 

Because of the impending opening 
of the new sweater lines on Novy. 15, 
there has been some tapering down 
of the amount of business done in the 
Primary markets. Here and_ there, 
however, those who are in a position 
to make reasonably quick deliveries 
say they find no reason to complain. 
The trouble is that on the staple goods 
about four weeks is the best delivery 
Which the average mill offers. 

Fleece lined goods still remain 
active, and distributors are more con- 
cerne'| about deliveries than they are 
about prices. Shakers have more than 
held their own, according to those 
who ought to know, although mills 
selling lumber jacks show by their 


books that they have not suffered for 
orde: 
Litt'e price talk is going the rounds 


of the market relative to the new lines, 
altho it is generally known that 
the cotton goods will open at some- 





what lower quotations. On the low 
end goods some factors have said that 
they look for about a dollar a dozen 
reduction, while on the wool or wool 
mixed goods they expect no change 
in price. 

Hosiery Exports for September 

Exports of cotton hosiery during 
September totaled 326,801 dozen pairs, 
valued at $572,937 as against 397,504 
dozen pairs, valued at $735,256 during 
September of last year. 
the nine months ending September ot 
this vear totalled 3,828,526 dozen pairs, 
valued at $6,858,117, as compared with 
4,152,564 dozen pairs, valued at $7,- 
825,712, during the nine months end- 
ing September, 1925. 

Silk and rayon hosiery on the other 
hand showed an increase in exports in 
the month of September this year, the 
total silk hosiery exported being 8o,- 
279 dozen pairs, valued at $881,967, as 
against 66,878 dozen pairs, valued at 
$636,254, in September, 1925; 
the silk hosiery exports for the nine 
months ending September of this year 
totaled 754,158 dozen pairs, walued at 
$6,975.830, as against 941,612 dozen 
pairs, valued at $8,095,359, during the 
corresponding period of last year. 

In rayon hosiery, the September ex 
ports were 88,415 dozen pairs, valued 
at $341,737, as against 78,924 dozen 
pairs, valued at $320,025, during the 
corresponding month of 1925; while 
for the nine months ending September, 
1926, they were 986,751 dozen pairs, 
valued at $3,717,07 
931 dozen pairs, valued at $4,942,533 
during the nine months ending Sep 
tember, 1925. 


Exports for 


while 


2, aS against 1,245, 


Canadian Survey of Hosiery 
Color Trend 


Toronto, Ont., CANADA.—In order 
to create a guide in advance for the 
manufacturer, the retailer and the 
wearer, the Fine Hosiery section of 
the Canadian Woolen and Knit Goods 
Manufacturers Association recently 
surveyed trends in colors on the Con 
tinent, in Canada and the United 
States, and after several conferences 
authorized the chairman of their color 
committee to issue a list of sixteen 
shades as being good sellers for the 
next three or four months 
peach, French nude, bran, atmosphere, 
champagne, 


They are 


moonlight, zinc, flesh, 
white, black, parchment, grain, nude, 
sunset, everglade, muscade. It is stated 
that the list given will be good for 
spring, 1927. 





German Hosiery Trade Brisk 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—The hosiery 
business in Chemnitz, Germany, has 
revived considerably as a result of 
favorable weather conditions, accord- 
ing to a report from Consul George 
P. Waller, at Dresden, made public 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
long expected winter orders are also 
coming in in such ample number and 
for such abundant quantities that the 
manufacturers fear they may not be 





Paramount Progress 


The increasing number of Paramount Users establishes 
more firmly than ever before, the Superiority and Efficiency 
of the PARAMOUNT METHOD for correct hosiery dry- 
ing and finishing. One of the important factors in deter- 
mining Paramount Supremacy is the constant improvement 


of Paramount Equipment to more effectively fill the require- 
ments of discriminating hosiery manufacturers. 


We are now in a position to furnish on either a sale or rental 
basis, the NEW PARAMOUNT ALL-METAL TABLE with 
ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENTS, plus an improved and 


different principle in Low Pressure Steam operation. 


This NEW TABLE is made entirely of metal and the troughs 
are constructed from smooth, highly-polished aluminum. 
Aluminum is non-absorbent and tarnish-proof, which per- 
mits changing from colored to bleached goods by simply 
wiping out the troughs. All edges are rounded and there 
are no corners or pockets to collect dirt. The possibility of 


THREAD PULLING is positively eliminated. 


The ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENT allows the operative 
to see both sides of the stocking without moving the form. 
It facilitates and simplifies both boarding and stripping and 
promotes Quality Work. 


The new Circulating System provides for uniform heating 
at all times, with unusually low steam pressure. 








Upon request, we will be pleased to furnish further 
particulars. 

PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY C0. 
CONSOLIDATED FEXTIL Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets Chicago, IIL. 
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NEW AND NOVEL DESIGNS : 
KNITTED THROUGHOUT : 
WITH | 

“BANNER” DIAGONAL MACHINES _ | |“ 
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THESE patterns are not printed on the outside; they are actually knit into the 
fabric by our patented reversed plaiting method, as shown by the illustration. 
Patterns like the above and many others are easily made by our “Banner” 
Diagonal Stripe machine equipped with Horizontal and Vertical attach- 








ments. 
ial HEMPHILL Wea) COMPANY 


AND FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 


Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
93 Worth Street, New York 


James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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to complete them within the time 
pre ribed. 

' Toe manufacturers state that it is 
the ‘ault of the customers if they can 
et the goods within the time de- 
as they hesitated too long and 
paid no attention to the recommenda- 
tion. of the manufacturers to place 
their winter orders earlier. Foreign 
rders have also been received. 


Cuba Buying More Silk Hosiery 
from U. S. 

\WasHincton, D. C.—Sales of 
ican silk manufacturers to Cuba, 
particularly hosiery, have been steadily 
ncreasing in value during the last few 
s, according to the survey made by 
the Textile Division’ of the Depart- 
of Commerce. In 1924 U. S. 
exports of these products were valued 
at $1,185,000; they rose to $1,197,000 
in 1925, and to $750,000 during the 
frst half of this year. 

In addition to these shipments, the 
value of rayon manufactures exported 
irom the United States to Cuba was 
817,000 in 1924, $830,000 in 1925, 
ind $506,000 for the first six months 
{ 1926. Shipments of rayon hosiery 
luring the first half of 1926 amounted 
to 75,000 dozen pairs, only 2,000 less 
than for the full year of 1925. 


ment 


Mill Type Compensator 
(Continued from page 67) 


examination of the switch parts and 
renewal of fingers and wedges. ‘This 
unit can be wall mounted or attached 
t0 a pipe support. 

The auto-transformer is inclosed in 

cast-iron box with a _ removable 
cover to allow changing tap connec- 
tions when desired. The conduit box 
mounted on the top of this case pro- 
vides ample room for making connec- 
tions. The front of the conduit box 
is removable, the entire interior thus 
being accessible in order that joints 

iv be tightened and properly taped 


Leicester Exhibition 
(Continued from page 44) 


L£0C ds. 


rtunately made 
are planning 


no up The 
to produce 27,500 
per day and the 
is being equipped 
Ltd. of Bolton 
for commercial produc- 
a moderate scale very shortly. 

Rayon Co., Ltd., Halifax, had 
large and comprehensive display 
nerayon” yarn and fabrics made 


viscose rayon 
plant at Bristol which 
Dobson and 


e ready 


Barlow 


mm. The firm has a mill at 
et and is planning an output 
) lbs. per week of viscose and 


per week of nitro-cellulose 
been somewhat de- 
strike and while every 
ing made, there is a delay of 
months to up. The 
in deniers from 
from 120-3600. 
there was a range of 
ade Irom rayon and wool, 
The yarns are suitable 
and on account of the 
the firm with the West 
olen industry special attention 
given to the combination of 
d wool. Some hose in botany 


were most effective. 
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Thomas Taylor & Co., Manchester, 
were showing the “Celta” and “Rhodia- 
seta” rayon yarns. These are both of 
French origin but the former, a hollow- 
filament yarn, is now made in England 
by Kemil Ltd., in Germany and also in 
Belgium. It is further understood that 


the Dupont Company of America has 
closely interested themselves in this 
product. One of the most interesting 


items on the stand was a display of 
motor rugs made ‘from Celta yarn. 
Celta has a greater covering power than 
viscose and is warmer to the feel. A 
section of the exhibit was utilized for 
the display of samples made with the 
object of proving the superiority of 
Celta over the ordinary viscose produc- 
tions. The underwear was really very 
attractive and the same might be said 
of the scarves, shawls, &c. It is said 
to work out cheaper than viscose when 
the greater covering power is taken into 
account. Rhodiaseta is a cellulose acetate 
yarn made at Roussillon in France and 
was shown effectively in conjunction 
with cotton. 

Products of the Koln-Rootweil Co., 
were shown by the local agents and con 
sisted largely of rayon and a few ex 
hibits of staple fiber, recently given great 
prominence at the Manchester Textile 
Exhibition. 

Courtaulds Ltd., Coventry, had 
usual excellent display of yarns 
fabrics made up therefrom and a new 
comer to English exhibitions was the 
J.P. Bemberg A.G. of Barmen, Germany 
The cuprammonium yarns and_ fabrics 
were very attractive and included almost 
every class of clothing. Apart from ex 
tensions in United States, France and 
Italy, this firm states that they 
are now increasing the capacity of their 
German Mills very considerably. Among 
the exhibits, a taffeta in Bemberg silk 
was noticeable and such articles as bath 
ing costumes seemed to make up 
well from this product. Cords, moires, 
haitienne, glace, damask, &c., all from 
Bemberg yarn and materials with cotton 
warp and Bemberg weft such as pyjama 


their 
and 


very 


cloths, dress materials, &c., were also 
shown, 
The Snia Viscosa Co. of Turin was 


represented by the Commercial Fibre Co. 
of England, and had several interesting 
exhibits including cordonnet for 
ing, garter elastic and some fine speci 
mens of rayon lace. A multi-dyed rayon 
warp attracted considerable attention 
The British and Dutch Enka Com 
panies were represented by their English 
agents, Carmichael & Co., of Leicester 
and showed an excellent [ 


fring 


range Of rayotl 


yarns and fabrics made up therefrom 
Details were also given of the rapid 
rise in the productive capacity of the 


Enka mills showing that while in 1913 
this was only 27,000 Ibs., in 1922 it was 
1,460,000 Ibs. and in 1926 it had reached 
10,600,000 Ibs. The new plant at Aintres 
near Liverpool will be opened this month 
ind will have an initial capacity of 4,500 
lbs. per day, 
in the summer of 
Harbens Ltd., 
rayon yarns and fabrics but were specially 
stressing the “Matrix” 
firm. “Matrix” 
facturer without luster 
be mort 


rising to 18,000 Ibs 


next year 

Golborne, were showings 
varn made by thi 
Is received by the manu 
and it ts said to 
1 to give i 
control of the lustering whicl 
the finishing processes 
The firm produces ordinary viscose yarn 
in from 90 to 600 denier and is now 
creasing the productive 


easily processed an 


ery fine 


2 
takes place in 


the 


They have now 


capacity 
mill to 9 tons per week. 
the advantage of two officials who 
formerly held high technical positions 
with the Enka company. 
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Pace Makers 
In Your Mill 


N the race for industrial supremacy, the 
pace maker,”whether valued employee or 
specialized’ machine, plays a big part in 
success. 
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For years Brinton 
machines have set 
the pace—in qual- 
ity—in volume of 
production—and in 
economy of upkeep. 


It 
while to find out 


is well worth 


how Brinton ma- 
chines can better 
your output. 


We will glady send 
full information of 
our complete line. 


H. Brinton COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Philadelphia 


Avenue 





Great Britain and the C Australia J. H. Butter & Co., 


Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng Sidney, 







Melbourne. 





South America: Santiago Scotto, 
Moreno, 1756. Casilla Correo 6¢ 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republ 


China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 











TEXTILE WORLD 


Speed vs. Quality 


pala taagieer who have been able to 
compare the work records of “Reading” Full- 
Fashioned Knitting Machines with those of other 
machines, invariably standardize on “Reading.” 


It’s the “firsts” per year—not courses per minute— 


that determines the real worth of a Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Reading, Pa. 
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Wool Goods 


Duplicate Orders 
Feature Men’s Wear 


(lothiers Show More Interest— 

Women’s Wear Market for Cur- 

rent Fall Drops Off 

A Jet-up in the advancing trend of 
the men’s wear market is noted this 
week Perhaps this is a result of the 
expressiort on the part of the conserva- 
tives that the present is not the time 
jor a general upward movement; per- 
haps it is the result of recent reces- 
sions at Australian wool auctions 
which may mean a set-back to the re- 
cent advance in world wool markets. 
lo date of writing, the fabric ad- 
vances have been the result of indi- 
vidual conditions and have been made 
by mills which are reported running at 
night to catch up with their orders 
and make deliveries on time. Fancy 
worsteds principally are concerned in 
this, though at least one of the better 
known lines of woolens was advanced. 

Probably as a result of the up-trend 
in prices, clothiers have been more 
active in placing duplicates in men’s 
wear during the last week than for 
some time. Need for more merchan- 
dise is becoming more evident in cer- 
tan quarters. Clothiers are  opti- 
mistic in looking forward to 1927 busi- 
ness and the probability that they will 
not be able to get goods for any 
lower than current prices is crystal- 
lizing into a certainty, market authori- 
ties believe. 

Stylers in the primary market are 
busy on fall, 1927, lines. There is still 
the uncertainty as to what will be good 
which has been noted in the past, and 
the plan seems to be to provide the 
greatest variety possible so that buyers 
may make their own choice. 

In the women’s wear field it is said 
that the demand for fall goods for 
immediate delivery has fallen off 
sharply on all but a few lines and 
Mill agents have been cau- 
tous about accepting orders which in- 
volved putting goods in the works 
luring the last week or so, and their 
judgment as to the ending of the fall 


lors 


eason seems to have been fairly cor- 
. ow 
Cable on Australian Wool Sales 


\ccording to Trade Commissioner 
Babbitt’s cable to the Depart- 
lent of Commerce from Sydney, Au- 

lia, dated Oct. 21, wool sales are 
being held at Sydney, Melbourne, and 

rt Prices at Sydney are equal 
thse of last week but Melbourne 


Prices are 5% lower than the begin- 
ting «1 October. With the exception 
' bes. wools, Perth prices are similar 
Me 


ourne. 


The highest price paid 





for greasy merino at Perth was 24%d. 
Highest price paid for greasy merino 
at Sydney was 29'%d per pound. 
Highest price paid for greasy merino 
at Melbourne was 25d. 


* * * 
L. G. Salembier Now With 


Guerin 
L. G. Salembier has become con- 
nected with T. Guerin & Co., Inc., 


as manager of their women’s wear 
department. 


Cotton Goods 


Business Irregular: 
Prices a Bit Easier 


Second Hands Are Quoting Lowest 
Prices—Merchants Warn on 
Overproduction 

Cotton goods selling during the last 
week or ten days has had an unusual 
variety of bright and dull spots. A 
fair volume of gray goods has 
changed hands though buyers are 
hesitating to operate at any quoted 
price for fear a lower figure will 
shortly come into being. At present 
the rock bottom figures are coming 
from second hands. Stories are going 
around the market that mills or 
agencies which announced themselves 
in September as sold up for three or 
four months are now finding goods 
and are in the market again as sellers. 
Brokers appear active in trying to get 
bids for various constructions as they 
seem to feel that with a firm bid in 
hand the chance of effecting business 
is relatively good. Firmness of cot- 
ton after the recent crop report is 
hailed as a good omen. 

Conservative merchants have said 
this week that they believe curtail- 
raent of mill operation to within the 
compass of orders actually in hand is 
the proper thing to do. They are not 
pessimistic by any means and look for 
current low prices to broaden the field 
of distribution considerably. They are 
apprehensive however that accumula- 
tions will be overdone and what liqui- 
dation of these accumulations may 
hold beck the natural progress of the 
market later on. It is not believed to 
be too late to avert injury but caution 
is essential they argue if the next 
three or four months are to be passed 
through with success and chance for 
profit. 

Prices on 64 x 60s range around 


634. witn ‘4ec .ess’ reported in some 
business accomplished with second 
hands. There is greater stability to 


this construction because at its low 
price there is less temptation to sub- 
stitute a sub-standard count. Buyers 
say that the finer counts in print cloth 
present better opportunity for bargain 
hunters. 


Finished 
firm. 
firm 


goods remain nominally 
Prints and percales are actually 
and cannot be had from first 
hands for less than open quotations. 
In bleached goods there is said to be 
trading under quoted figures. On 
many of the standard brands there has 
been no change, but orders are taken 
on memorandums. In made-up sheets 
and pillow cases the situation is re- 
ported firmer than in bleached piece 
goods. 

Fine varn goods are quiet but fairly 
well sold ahead. Mill men do not want 
to suggest changes in prices until 
their customers appear in a 
active buying mood. 

x * * 


more 


Cotton Goods Quotations 


Oct. 27 Oct. 29 Oct. 28, 1925 
Spot cotton, N. Y 12 45¢ 12.8)¢ 2).69¢ 
‘ Print Cloths 
27- in, 64x60, 7.60.. 484-54¢ 47-54¢ 634 
38}¢-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 65¢-7'4¢ 634-7ho¢ 9-9'4¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75... 742-75e¢ 755-7344 1034-105<¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25.. 85¢-834¢ 834-9¢ 12¢ 
39-  in., 80x80, 4.00 94-9354 934-9'o¢ 12'4-12!o¢ 
’ Brown Sheetings 
36- in, 56x60,4.00.. 8'4-Sh4¢ 8'4-Blo¢ 1034-11¢ 
36- in, 48x48, 3.00. . 97,-1M¢ 10¢ 12\4¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00 744-7lo¢ 7'9-734¢ 934-10¢ 
. Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70 T34¢ 77<-8¢ 1014-1034¢ 
36)¢-in., 64x60, 5.75 6'o-6%4¢ 6'o-634¢ 8'7-834¢ 
: Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... 10%4¢ 101 o¢ 1215¢ 
Denims, 2.208........ l5beo¢ 15ho¢ 19¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz........ 1849-20¢ 1814-20¢ 24¢ 
Standard prints. .... &¢ 8¢ g¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in. .. o¢ o¢ 1i4¢ 
“ * ©* 


Plan Permanent New Bedford 
Exhibit 

New Beprorp, Mass.—New Bed- 
ford is planning a permanent exhibit 
of its industries to advertise New 
Bedford made goods, as a result of 
the recommendations of Mayor Ed- 
ward R. Hathaway, following re- 
peated suggestions along these lines 
by the Board of Commerce. The 
exhibit will be in the basement of the 
library building, where there are 
panels suitable for parts of the dis- 
play. Glass show cases will be made 
to hold the rest. The mill men of 
the city have endorsed the proposition, 
and it has been accepted by the city 
council committee. 

* * * 


Syria Reduces Duty on Cotton 
Goods 

Reduced rates of duty have been im- 
posed on the following articles im- 


ported into from countries 
which are members of the League of 


Syria 


Nations, the United States, and 
Turkey : 
Pure cotton goods not containing 


any mixture of other textile products, 
20% ad and 
15% ad valorem. 


valorem; cotton yarn, 

The above articles were formerly 
subject to an import duty of 
valorem. The application of the maxi- 
mum tariff rates of 50% ad valorem 
is maintained in respect to importa- 
tions f countries than the 


25% ad 


from other 
United States and Turkey which are 


1 


not members of the League. 








Suk Goods 


Broad Silks Quiet; 
Raw Silk Weakens 


Forward Contracts for Gray and 
Finished Goods Held in Abey- 
ance—Georgettes Active 
Complications were injected into the 
silk situation by a further decline in 
the raw silk market last week. 
ness was very quiet as far as any 
large tuture 





Busi- 


concerned, 
both gray and finished goods noting 
the business 1s 
fairly good indicating a lack on the 
part of stores and certain cutting up 
users of any available stocks. Orders 
were merely for from one-half to ten 


orders were 


slack. Immediate 


or twenty pieces and total volume was 
well under that noted during July, 
August, and September. Flat crepes, 
velvets, and 
were against 


satins, 
out previously 
placed orders and on mail requisition. 

The decline in raw silk occupied the 
principal place in the manufacturers’ 
minds last week. The early stages of 
the drop were welcomed as giving an 
opportunity to buy cheaper raw goods. 
Lately the matter has progressed be- 
yond the bounds for congratulation 
and the steady fall is arousing real 
concern. 

The favorable side of the decline is 
that the cheaper quotations on many 
classes of finished silks should lead to 
a large spring season. 

Silk Situation at a Glance 

Propuction: Declining in broad- 


crepe-de-chines 


going 


silks. 
DEMAND: Quiet, forward business 
held up. 
Stocks: Not particularly large. 
Raw SiLtk: Prices lower; stocks 


increasing slightly. 
SENTIMENT: 


Depressed by 
silk decline. 


Taw 


* * * 


Japanese Silk Testing Bill 

The Government has announced its 
decision to delay until July 1, 1927, 
the operation of the Silk Testing Bill 
which was approved by the Diet Feb- 
ruary, 1926. The disagreement be- 
tween the exporters and the filature 
operators regarding who shall pay 
the extra expense which will be in- 
curred by complying with this law, 
has caused this undue delay and 
really resulted in embarrassing the 
Government to a considerable extent. 
Also, there was some opposition to 
this measure on the part of the fila 
tures because it tended to destroy any 
distinction between filatures by caus- 
ing all of them to submit to the Gov- 
ernment inspection, which theoretic- 
ally will require a standard somewhat 
higher perhaps than a number of 
filatures would care to strive for. 
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For Busier Looms— 


Enrich Worsteds with Decorations 
of “AMERICAN” Colored 
Spun Silk Yarns 


Buyers order readily from 
attractive silk - decorated 
lines—especually if “AMER- 
ICAN” Colored Spun 


Resist 


Extra Fast 


and es 
ait Silk Yarns are used, 
Regular 
Ds widely known to be 
ve 
Gotors “Always Dependable All Ways” 


American Silk Spinning Co. 
~ ~ SEMSUSK Qomnee 
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MILL STATEMENTS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Line Fiscal eR a at _ - . - 
Name and address of company of sie Real Miscellaneous Total Accounts 
business — Cash and Raw Total estate, —— = payable, Capital Surplus, 
debts materials, quick buildings floating ne profit and 
receivable mdse., etc assets and Amount Description and funded = loss, etc 
machinery debt 
Pier s., Ltd., New Bedford, Mass Cotton Mar. 31, 1926 $370,322 $775,756 $1,146,078 |$1,033,280 $2,003 Miscellaneous | $2,181,361 $313,631 $700 ,000 $1,167,730 
Mar. 31, 1925 £24,203 655,768 1,079,971 1,033,280 5,105 Miscellaneous | 2,118,356 280,845 700 ,000 1,137,511 
M t Mills, Housatonic, Mass Cotton Dee. 31, 1925 ,, 554 966 ,064 1,409,618 2,100,334 57,809 Miscellaneous 3,567,761 358 ,633 1,500,000 1,709,128 
Dec. 31, 1924 473,961 1,062,645 | 1,536,606 1,355,237 £1,200 Miscellaneous 2 933,093 £10,395 1,500,000 1,022,698 
Bay Stute Thread Works, Springfield, Mass Cotton Dec. 31, 1925 157 ,678 244,637 $20,315 187 ,779 5,444 Miscellaneous 595,538 168 ,5S84 270,900 156 054 
BL& D Dec. 31, 1924 206 , 841 272,339 479,180 18S. 388 5,140 Miscellaneous 672.708 176,205 270, 400 226 013 
\lills, North Adams, Mass Cotton | June 30, 1926 208 , 907 165.279 674,186 1,041,630 44.102 Miscellaneous 2 959,918 1,400,000 859.918 
and June 30, 1925 312,883 506 , 369 819,252 | 1,036,107 532,10 Miscellaneous | 2,387,462 1,400,000 O87 , 462 
7 sil 
Mig. ¢ , Lowell, Mass. Cotton | Jan 2, 1926 1,224,554 536 , 202 1,760,756 | 6,348,978 802,610 Miscellaneou 8,912,344 2,441,285 3,600,000 2 871.059 
Jan 3, 1925 $46 064 2 057 , 406 2? 503,470 6,350,350 24,503 Miscellaneous 8 878,323 1,860,791 3,600 ,000 3,417 ,532 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass.) Wool Dec. 31, 1925 298 ,006 £03,577 701,583 186,315 1,187,898 61,475 240,000 S86, 423 
Dee. 31, 1924 370,771 $07 663 778,434 393,173 1,171,607 59,284 240 , 000 871,783 
| 
( Franklin, Mass Cotton Dee. 31, 1925 340,257 153,432 493 689 203 , 546 11,081 Miscellaneous 708 316 305,543 200,000 202 ,773 
Dec. 31, 1924 297 , 767 139,604 437 371 202,790 13,264 Miscellaneous 653,425 204,295 200,000 249,130 
S Woolen Co., East Douglas, Mass Wool Dec. 31, 1925 317 957 581,154 899,111 253,356 1,152,467 600 ,000 552 , 467 
Dec. 31, 1924 272,950 168 , 354 741,304 252,953 994 , 257 600,000 394,257 
) Bates Co., Lewiston, Maine Cotton | June 30, 1926 1,759,860 | 2,613,200 t ,060 | 5,993,051 7 , 858 Miscellaneous | 10,463,969 20,823 2,700,000 7,743,146 
: June 30, 1925 1,475,889 2,818,597 4 ,486 5,933 ,443 160,236 Miscellaneous 10,388, 165 21,526 2,700,000 7,666 ,639 
( ) sa s Mfg. Co., Salmon Falls, N. H..| Cotton | July 3, 1926 391,653 265,449 657,102 | 1,085,070 91,261 | Miscellaneous 1,833,433 469,763 | 1,346,300 17,370 
" July 3, 1925 403,125 209,114 702,239 ) 1,130,296 94,857 | Miscellaneous 1,927 ,392 361,354 | 1,346,300 219,738 
\ | | 
Plyr Cordage Co., Plymouth, Mass Jute July 31, 1926 | 3,069,308 | 9,976,467 13,045,775 | 6,923,913 727,881 Miscellaneous | 20,697,569 3,919,203 8,103,180 8 675,186 
July 31, 1925 | 2,713,084 | 9,567,571 (12,280,655 | 7,038,545 632,565 Miscellaneous | 19,951,765 | 3,722,941 8,095,070 8,133,754 





les P. & L. item of $790,838 2 Includes P. 


& L. item of $6,824. 
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An _ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and _ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or _ connection. 


Write for details. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 


No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing 
Machine 









SPECIALIZING 

IN THE SOLVING CF TEXTILE FROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Eroadway, New York 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 








| TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS | 






‘“LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


| HOFFMAN CORR MBG. CO. 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Pa. 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


Specialists in Textile Co 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Send for free booklet, 


| FALL RIVER, MASS. 





st Service 


in Textile Cost Methods” 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


“Practical Simplicity 
















Lawndale | CARD TWISTER 
Band Sy¥sen BANDS San 
Works COMB SPINNING 


J & Losteh | Sts. Lawndale, EbRedeiphia, Pa. 
the “BEST BANDS” are made 





“For Every Textile 
Felt Need”’ 


481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
737 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 


QoTH_ 


FELT CO. inc. 
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L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. | 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. | 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 





25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 









MILL ENGINEERING 


Design, Structural and Mechanical Engineering, 
Specifications and Supervision of Construction 


In Reading, in close touch with textile machinery production, and with 
experience in Mill Construction, we can offer services of value to execu- 
tives about to erect textile mills. Correspondence invited. 


FREDERICK A. MUHLENBERG, A. I. A. 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


5th & Walnut Sts. Reading, Pa. 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, | 
offer our services in this line. 


A. MS LAW & COMPANY) 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES | 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 











PATENT YOUR INVENTIONS 
REGISTER YOUR TRADE MARKS 


Call or send me a — or a = — ¥ 
your invention o name vo 
register in the UNITED STATES or FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 
FRE Confidential advice, literature. In- 


ventor’s recording blank. 


Phone: HANOVER 3662 


G TY - A = i 
, 7 H wala aad 
SER RMD LMC act te 


Telephone 





Main 3593 ablishe« 854] 
CROSBY & GKEGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 

PATENTS 


Old Seuth Building, Bosto: 
Patents and Patcnt Cases - Trae Mirks - Copyrights 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 






















TONS PRESSURE Special Attenticn to Textile ae 
With or without - ——— 

motor —_—_ 

Size to suit your TRADE MARKS P TENTS | 

ales Registered Secured \ 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


tries fj 
FRANK LEDERMANN | 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY | 
Woolworth Building, New York } 
Information upon reques aa 


In the United States and Foreign | 
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Financial—Continued | 
@ have been due to the threat of a the mill will operate four or five | 3 
‘rity interest to move for liqui- weeks until stock in process | 
®@ | @ dation of the company’s business, finished. Zaaae 
re Toa : ; : , wees 
that any effort of this kind can prove A Successful Textile Mill aeaa 
successful is» decidedly unlikely in Stockholders of the Sanford ( Me.) aaaa 
vie of the dact that the present Mills were notified some time ago that cas. 
igement has the backing of a at a meeting Nov. 1 they would be | aaa 
majority of the stock. asked to approve the redemption of eaaa 
+, . g Ro a ratasreca, l- ae aaa 
The Pepperell Statement $1,487,100 of 7% preterred stock at zzad 
105 and accrued dividends, thus mak- | aazwa 
—— the ane ended June 30 last the ing the common the sole capital liabil- | wala 
/ Pep verell ting Co., cotton goods, itv, and they have now been notified | 
z pit leford, Me., showed net earnings that in addition they will be asked to | 
} ter all charges of $475,530, which approve a plan for splitting up the 
| pequas - $6.20 a share oa the 76,080 company’s stock on a 4 for I basis, the 
es stock ‘ $ : 
of stock. In addition, $141,000 pew stock to be no par common, At 
bs cnet etis 4 3 ~» Dletwews i : : ’ ‘ 
received in the form of a Federal present the Sanford Mills has out- | he | ogical | ocation 
tax retund on account of excess pay- standing 64,768 shares of common ‘ 
! . . . 
|B ven in. previous years, making a gtock of $100 par value, the market for your Southern otfice 
iM total of $8.04 a share. This compares for which is about $430 bid and $460 . 7 c 
sith a net loss for the year ended asked. If the new plan is approved —in the “Textile Cearter of the South 
wi une 30, 1925, of $412,056, and a net 260,000 shares of no par value will be LT your selling force and your Your Branch Office in the 
Ke r Ce 2 . . > ae > ° = e . be ~ . > 
| profit of $56,483 for the year ended jscued. [he company manufactures product in Greenville, S. C., the WOODSIDE BUILDING 
| “ne 4 The re - S trace : ° : ; S > , : 
une 30, 1924. rhe report Of treas- mohair plushes and other fabrics for very heart of the Southern Tex The Woodside Building is a modern 17 
‘Hower Russell H. Leonard to stock- ayt bile and furniture a tile industry, where you have all the — story structure, fireproof throughout. 
Pa 2 ee a : aitomoniie ant furniture use, auto- advantages of central location It offers singly or ensuite spacious, 
ders is in part as follows: mobile robes and robe linings, and also coupled with convenient and quick - a a at reasonable rent- 
ee “While the past year has undoubtedly operates a smaller unit at Reading, traveling and shipping facilities. In *'* 7 ee, —¢ di —— or ona 
-——— te ; ‘ : Pa 7 paige in Tellin. Gaanaie = a convenience, including three high-spee 
cen one of the most trying and depress- \fass., where it produces an artificial ey sgltiorrneteapieerclk ecgpinty’ J piediewn * electric elevators, circulating ice water, 
ng the textile industry has ever known, lating In December 22 the c of cotton spindles and thousands of steam heat and janitor service 
it has had some compensations. Restric- ‘@™€r. in Mecember, 1922 the com looms, as well as bleacheries, dye 
tion of consumer demand has stimulated Pay paid a 200% stock dividend. It ing plants, etc., with continually In Live Nutaiiaaiuds 
measures to increase efficiency, to im- paid cash dividends of $5 in 1925 and | creasing purchasing power. Green- - é a a a 
alitv ; ek sid arkets : “ae F " ‘ 7 a : hen attending 1e Seventh Southern 
TOVE quality and to seek new markets has paid 915 a share thus far this ville, the Textile Center of the Textile Exposition at Greenville, inspect 
and wider distribution. aie:  itiaseiae es le ane South,” is the buying headquarters 4,0 Jew Woodside. Luther M. McBee 
UD).0e3 ar. S s : s earn ; : _ : 
; During the past year our two new - . eI ; 7 for many of them as well as for Ir.. manager of the building, will be glad 
with nits—the bfeachery at Lewiston, Me., gs tor the current fiscal year will other industrial plants. to make an appointment with you. 
cecu- ind the southern mill at Opelika, Ala— aggregate at least $35 a share on the 
egan to contribute to our sales. The present common stock. At the close | WOODSIDE BUILDING 
mer plant contributed substantially to of its last fiscal vear it showed $7. Greenville, S. C. Luther M. McBee, Jr. 
the earnings for the year, it has also ; ca nel de “Textile Center of the South” Manager, Room 703 
nabled us to offer the trade new fabrics 300,000 OT quick assets, not ime uding 
ind new finishes. $1,517,587 of investments, and had 
Pa. “Our sales promotion and advertising practically no current liabilities. Such 
ave heen carried on with great vigor 4 showing bv a New England textile | 
ind have resulted in our products being lj fee le 
re widely distributed, geographically, "™!! 15 So exceptional at present as to 
than ever before.” attract unsual attention. 
[he company’s income account and Boston Stock Auctions ° 
m oalance sheet as of June 30 compare The following sales of textile shares 
$s Tollows : were made at Wednesday's auctions 
nents, 1926 1925 Shrs. Mill Par Price Change | 
sale .. $13,004,335 $13.655,797  _5 Nashawena* Rear, fe Ms 
Expenses eee $12,.387;:805 $14,067,853 une 10 om" N : f you dve. bleach. merceri r finish cotton fabric nd vart 
names +616.53 #412 O56 alls i merce i C 
i dj oe mms 7 412,056 tom 1 ou can find abundant suppli f soft water at many points along 
| y | 2. 2 oe husetts 10 = f the Central of Georgia Railway in Georgia and Alabama 
. N fit #$616.530  *$412,056 : oe a. d in the Chattanooga District. Nearby coal from the Alabama 
y 10 Esmor pfa* hy fields helps to insure low cost for proc team. lHydro-electric 
- : ASSETS 10 Nashua, cor 1 161, ower is available at 90 per cent of the citics and towns along the 
-ES nt (a)$4,318.655 $38,603,141 3 ce ; ‘ ntral of Georgia lines Prompt and reliable transportation will 
tt stk j ims a . ‘ ‘ > ‘ * ‘ : ‘ 
| r ate eo 1,524,504 2,03 24 100 Tremont-Suffolk ret the grav goods and yarn to your plant and the fin hi 1 product 
| 2 597.249 1 — = trom vour hippit By m t th market ot tl world From 
I ds aects it Total Savannah. the port terminal { the Central of G ria, there re 
e or o_o * Ex. Div teamship connections to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimor« 
s t sec. Loree * d Trans-Atlantic port 
; vee eee Dividends Declared 
I $12 962.169 $12,847 .656 MINI Pd Rate Stk. P it x | nishing di ion 
Esmond Q 1%% Pt N ! can operate ' } tag 
LIABILITIES Esmond Q 11s! N 1 CG 
$7.668 000 $7.668.00Q Bourne ae $1 a N 
epreciation ..  1.00L9TL 18701787 Harmony SV Fe 
loss & ore 


“loss! alanaling acosaisés New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 


siaheieniaies a J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 





$12,962,169 $12,847,656 


aaa ides Opelika plant 

















—— ‘| Beacon oe com ’ 125 
Ss |} } : . . Beacon Mfg. pfd. 7 
RY les $141,000 federal tax refund. Sean Mfg oc com 100 105 
ee een EME dot" CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
[ANT Salmon Falls to Liquidate Bristol Mfg. Co....... 12 
its . ; Butler Mfg. Co........ ‘ 61 O5 2 7 
special meeting last week City Mfg. Co.... ’ 99 102 413 Liberty Street, West 
or ler f{ the Cally Fall Dartmouth Mfz. Co., com... 112 . 
opyrights sats by He Saimon aus Dartmouth Mfg. Co.. pfd “4 SS 
invention Mfg. Co. authorized the ae ate et! 18 Savannah, Ga. 
— ee : - Gosnold Mills, com... . 18 
| to carry on negotiations and Gosnold Mills, pfd... on 33 
—<—= t uch steps as may seem advis- pees. ly _ 100 
A TENTS || ffect the sale or lease of all Holmes Mfg. Co., com.... 65 7 
Secured | ee : - i ; 5 Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd....... (2 7 
Countries part of the property of the Kilburn Mill ...... 114 «118 rt 
ANN | ry 08 gel the liquidations of its Feces Recs OURO as Ae 
é | , mM - . ‘ ove She "hi . a .* aa «> mene 
SRNEY (f° “ts. The action of the directors in N. B. Cotton Mills, com... 100 
| tl no he cl ; , r the kz N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd Se) 
you: a ig the closing ot the plant Neild Mil .....- 142) 
| 


— Was ratified. It is expected that (Continued on page 122 








PAULSON, LINKROUM&CO, 


INC. 


COTTON YARNS 


of every description for | 


Weaving and Knitting 


We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard St., New York 


| PHILADELPHIA 
PAWTUCKET 
| 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


COTTON YARNS 


MERCERIZED 


Ply yarns of SPINNERS PROCESSING COM- 
PANY. Noted for evenness, lustre, workmanship, 
knitting and Full 


numbers delivered in any form of put-up, 


finishing excellence. range of 


natural 





—gassed—bleached—dyed. 

Single THE ELMORE COMPANY, 
generally recognized as peculiarly adapted to all 
Available in all 
counts to 100/1 and 120/2—bleached—tinted, or 


r | yed 


CARDED and COMBED 


Yarns from the JOHNSTON chain of thoroughly. 
modern and capably managed mills are sold under 
the name and added guarantee of each mill that 


these yarns must be satisfactory. 


yarns of 


plaiting and splicing purposes. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. READING, PA, 
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The Ultimate Y | 
Product of 
* 
Gray Manufacturing Co | 
men 
The trade mark * Gray Manufacturing = 
Company " on cotton yarn is an assur- Sep 
ance of super quality. wer 
the 
We solicit inquiries from knitters, 
weavers and lace manufacturers, using 
50s to 80s single and ply white combed 
peeler yarns. 
Quotations and samples promptly submitte: 
H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. New 
. s I) Ot 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y ee 
Also exclusively representing Me 
NH 
PARKDALE MILLS, INC ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS NJ 
FLINT MANUFACTURING CO. ARROW MILLS, INC. NC 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC. ARKRAY MILLS, INC. oa 
Tenn 
Texas 
Va 
All oth 








ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED 
UP TO 100'S DYED 
BLEACHED 


| Single 
AIR DRIED 


and Ply 





Everybody who goes through the newly com- 
| pleted Belmont Plant comes out—enthusiastic 
why? It’s a complete exposition of yarn mercer- 
izing in the best 1926 tempo. 

The equipment is of the latest and the most ap- 
proved vintage. The plant layout permits of 
complete continuity of process throughout. 

We have been accused of being too optimistic 
but no one who has seen the Belmont develop- 
ment will deny us our enthusiasm. 


Samples—gladly! 


LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS 
BELMONT, N. C. 
Selling Agents, HARDING, TILTON & COMPANY 


| 
| BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


| Enthusiastic 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ! 
CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 
CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 
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Sept. Spindle Activity 


VasHincton, D. C.—The Depart- 


ment of 


Sept. 30, 1926, 


Commerce 


has 
spinning 


of which 





spindles 


announced 
that according to preliminary figures 
37.-413,598 cotton 
were in place in the United States on 
32,134,082 
were operated at some time during 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HE crop report issued on Monday 


Has-Cotton Yarn Decline Ended? 





Many Feel Results of Crop Report Indicate Turn Is Near in 
Distributing Markets 


Government 
no 


statistics, there has been 


accumulation of yarn, either in 


is due to the fact cotton has continued 
to decline since that time when manu 
facturers believed the low point had 


been reached, and as a result those 
who have not bought ahead and those 
who have not bought sufficient for 


their future needs are now waiting for 
further declines before buying 
Chis viewpoint is conspicuous by its 








the month: indicating a possible yield ot dealer's ag Senerarers hands absence among spinners and dealers. 
almost 17,500,000 bales was the out- Spinners are running full time or bet-  Nuymerous spinners, both carded and 
standing occurrence in the market this ter and yet dealers stocks here are combed, are buying large quantities of 
_ week, although this was to a large practically non-existent and have con- cotton at prevailing prices, believing 
“en Active | spindle hours degree overshadowed by the action of tinued to decrease rather than the con- that the current level offers them 
in thousands wi ~@ cotton and yarns immediately follow- trary as would have been natural in opportunities that may not be dupli- 
State oes _* es ing the report, both showing a fi rmer \ aon ol the mcrease in activity ot cated agam tor many yeat S This is 
In place Active Total — tendency than any in the trade ex- spindles during recent weeks not merely propaganda to aid the cot- 
Sept. | during ota : . : a ° . - a ‘ ’ a ad ° 
30 | Sept. = pected in view of the exceptional size Contracting Less Active ton grower but is a definite policy 
lac ; : - : 
aoe = = a of the crop estimate. Cotton not only \lthough dealers have little varn formulated by large concerns 1n various 
eet —_— held its own but advanced and while available for immediate shipment to sections of the country who feel such 
U.S ...-.| 87,413) 32,134 8,247,975, 101 220 : I ; 
yarn prices could not be termed strong, manufacturers the latter are no longer purchases will prove profitable to them 
otton G z| 17,882) 17,145/5,323,958,627 x : eee a) ee +s ; . : 
New hoe 17908 13 53112,614;849. 640 ay there were no reductions made. Spin- interested in buying far ahead as was in the not distant future. It is not a 
All Other 1,723 1,458) 309,166,834 179 ners are quoting prices little changed apparent to such a large degree several question to them of whether cotton has 
Ala 1,468, 1,418) 402,496,466 274 from a week ago and dealers here are weeks ago. Bulk of current business touched the low point. The main fea- 
Cor , 198 sf 404, 67 53 ' : ; 4 - coca eae ¢ . . ’ 6 . o shia . 
Ga, Son 1 serene eas = finding it difficult to locate any willing has been for delivery during Novem ture of the situation as it affects them 
8 at ‘ al aoe = to shade prices appreciably. Combed ber, December and in fewer instances, is that cotton is cheap at present and 
BS O04 : ° 9 yf e : 7 i a ° ; ° . 
N. H 1,427 1,042) 205,198,192 44 yarns have held their own although in January. This is especially notice- while further reductions are not im- 
N.. pet 415| 37 " 576| 5 : ; a : , a ee aa ‘ 
NY 803 nea 195° 198 67a oa trading for large quantities has been able as it is now possible for manu- possible, there is little danger of their 
aa | = nae a less active. facturers to place advance delivery average cost of cotton being tar 
R.I 2,548) 2,130) 440,049,281 173 The market here is active so far contracts at prices several cents under wrong for those who are now starti 
8. ( 5,359, 5,288/1,753,827,566 327 = 
sOUe < fe OSs ye ve - = , ¢ > . ’ 
fan 571, '530| '152'347,566 966 as orders for shipment during the next the figures at which they did so this policy 
‘en at rt 140'310' 906 = two to three months are concerned and = several weeks ago, when sales of 400, Are Combed Yarns Cheap? 
All other 965! 818| 197,937,584 205 though a large volume of varn is being oo00 Ibs. each were reported for the Houses specializing in combed yarns 
: - | I £ eon 
produced by spinners, as evidenced by first time in three to five years. This assert these qualities are im reality 
ail 
“ T ao 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—( Average Quality ) Singles 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4e higher, according to size I2s . 3512 30s " 7 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) l4s . 36 38s as = 
PE, <0): Bok pega 244%4—25 20s F 28 281, TORS 55. ; 361% 40s 49 —d0 
10s 25 24s 30144—311%4 18s .. - 37 50s 3 ...55 —57 
i2s 2514 26s ; ; 31 32 20s 38 60s 62 65 
4s . 26-308 34 245 - —41 70s 1% 9% 
lbs .2614—27 10s ; 14 28s 43% 80s 84 86 
= 71s p . ; 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
Ss-2 2444—25 26s-2 321%4—33 ; ics 
10s-2 “—25 308-2 3414—35 268-2 ——— 6 > ot 
128-9 26 266-9 "43 30s-2 AG 61 Singles 
a a i ae ‘ 368-2 60 62 30s 85 
148-2 2614 408-2 mn 44 rd +e a 98 
lGs-2 —27'4 40s-2 High breakage - $8 oe oe = — oe Ee oe he 93 
2()g-9 IR, As-2 2 53 458-2 6S 0 50s nod a : ab 
< < » + é > < oe - 9 - me . = 2 q 
246 31%%j—32 608-2. 59 60 re 1 ‘(3 GOs ain aes 
ae 60s-2 80 82 70s .... So rare ata ta -1 18 
Single Warps 70s-2 93 96 ee coi aaa aeaaerG - —l] 53 
Us 26 24s a 5 are setae 33 
2s 26% 26s 32M 33 Peeler- - ( Super Quality ) 
: ts oi 30s 35 36 Single Cones 
tis 28 40s 15 16 2 , 
(ic 29 DQ 1 Carded Combed Carded Combed 
"Sie ee 108 ........30 —3l 40 —42 268 ........ 36 —38 46 —48 
a a eae a Me, cecal, =e. @ho i. Biel s...: 38 —40 48 —5O 
ae net eee a = bane — ae IO nx ccoe a. Bke~-O8M. @- —46 BOs. oe 44 —46 56 —58 
a “< » o08-S oe Hoe on a = 
6-2 -" soe an an Paces sees 32 —33 43 —45 40s 48 —52 58 —60 
48-2 Okht aks © colina 14 45 SO esccenes 324%4—33% 44 —46 50s — 65 —70 
s-2 - Zz a» s-2 orc s - » am o ~ > 
is-2 , Ogic 503-2 ? 53 FO iat sw inee's 34 —35 45 —47 WOW <tc wens —_- — 75 —80 
is-2 28u—29 608-2 60 Cc . , 
Ji ce 3 ‘combed Cones Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and - skeins ¢ 1s; tinged, 21-22c.; White, 24-25¢ ; ss 
3 and 4-ply ske ins and tubes; tinged, ; 2c.; White, 24-25c. 208-2 48 —B5O Ma nn a th 60 —t5 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun} ve aes ee ee 65 —T0 
Z a ee : 28 —28'%4 CR AS , eae. eee 15 —#O 
8 24% = aoe (silver and Jaeger ) 30 3h WO i he MN ee ea oe ee 90 —95 
. oe: 2 oe SN iis cchawbevancew OU OND ivi cncevccccccnvna 1 00—1 05 
ts 25144,—26 26s - 30144—3 . ra : 
s 26 2614 30s tying in 3 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
Ns 2614—27 30s extra quality Se Peeler Sakelarides 
\ Is 27% 40s . : 14 Average Best Average Best 
igo i 24s 52 55 77 83 — 
Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 30s 53 58 80 86 — 
Warps, Skeins and Cones ae 55 56 60 82 ss — 
s-2 39 —4] 50s-2 ate e eee & «eee ws dD 57 40s 60 65 86 92 —_ 
8-2 ..438 —45 60s-2 62 65 45s 5 70 91 97 — 
s-2 47 —49 708-2 75 —78 50s 70 =: a 96 1 02— 
8-2 49 —5l S0s-2 84 -86 OR tania 9 - —80 85 1 07 1 14— 


—_— 


Quotations are average prices 
For New York spot cotton prices, see page 99. 


of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Oct. 27. 
For staple cotton prices, see page 101. 





ee eS 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Johnston Building 521 Court St. James Building 
CuHarwotTte, N. C. READING, Pa. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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323 So. Franklin St. 122 East 7th St. Westaway Building 
Cuicaco, ILL. Los ANGELES, CAL. HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


for cheaper prices than for 12 
ears, if we could adjust prices to the 
chasing power of the dollar at that 
sme and at present, One of the largest 
ncerns handling these yarns states 
‘yeir records show, for example, 38c 
have been the lowest price at which 
is concern sold 38s-2 combed since 
14, which compares with current 
srice Of 49¢ for this count. But in 
nsidering the reduced purchasing 
wer of the dollar the point is 
rought out that prevailing prices of 
nd other combed counts are rela- 
ively lower than they have been since 
4. Considering such a condition 
whey ask the question, can any one 
qake a serious error in covering their 
seeds ahead conservatively at such a 
srice level. 


Mercerized yarns are in a similar 
ndition. These qualities have been 
reduced to a basis of. Soc for 60s-2 
which is within a few cents of the 
west point these yarns have reached 
this year, and in comparison with last 
ear considerably lower, this count in 
ct. 1925 selling for more than a 
lar. ‘During the summer months 
ercerized yarns sold down to a basis 
76c for this count, the lowest point 
reached so far this year. At that time 
e lowest figure at which 60s-2 in 
the gray could have been purchased 
s 62c or 63c which allowed them a 
irgin of 13¢ for mercerizing, admit- 
relly less than cost fo processors in 
this country. During the early fall 
mbed and = mercerized = yarns 
advanced, the latter selling for 85c for 
ios-2 and in the gray at 68c. 


Mercerizers’ Position 


While conditions among various 
concerns differ there have been state- 
ments made these margins represented 
ttle more than actual cost of process- 
ng. This week mercerized yarns have 
eclined in sympathy with the decline 
1 combed qualities and the margin 
etween the latter and mercerized 
ims is approximately 18c for 60s-2. 
1 other words, they assert manufac- 
turers received an erroneous idea of 
ues this summer when they were 
le to buy 60s-2 mercerized at 76c, 
vuch represented less than the cost 
| producing. Such a condition they 
int out could not long continue if 
‘ey or any other manufacturer ex- 
ected to remain long in business. 
Whether these various statements as 

cheapness of carded, combed and 
ercerized will prove true remains for 
¢ immediate future to develop; but 
‘at there are a sufficient number in 
¢ trade who are backing these pre- 
‘tions with actual purchases is 
roved by the strength apparent in 
‘ material and yarns after the un- 
pectedly large crop estimate and 
ere are many who are confident the 
ine has really ended. 


_Wesr \VaRREN, Mass. The Thorndike 
0. has resumed full time operations with 
‘*veral departments running overtime 
ving increased amount of orders re- 


“ved ing the last month. 


Report Has Little 


Bearing on Yarn 





In Fact, Its Reception by Cotton 
Market Tends to Increase 
Stability 

New York.—Instead of disorgan- 
izing the cotton yarn market, the sen- 
sational cotton crop report of Mon- 
day indicating a total of 17,454,000 
bales, appeared to furnish a basis for 
increased confidence and potential sta- 
bility. Rather it should be said that 
the effect of the report did this—and 
not the report itself. It has been the 
belief of many in the trade that the 
cotton market has been scraping pretty 
close to bottom lately and the fact that 
it withstood Monday’s jolt so valiantly 
gave further grounds for such belief. 

At any rate, yarn buyers and sellers 
seem to take the news quite philo- 
sophically and it can be said that the 
report had little effect on the market 
the early part of the week. It is true 
that prices in many quarters are ap- 
proximately “4c below those in effect 
a week ago but these adjustments 
were not the effect of this week’s re- 
port. 

As far as business is concerned 
factors of the New York market con 
tinue to refer to the excellent amount 
of spot trading, particularly on weav- 
ing yarns. In addition, however, op- 
erations on knitting yarns are by no 
means at a standstill. 

Another vagary of the report's ef- 
fect was a certain amount of increased 
tendency in some quarters to place 
orders further ahead. If this has been 
at all general, it certainly reflects a 
feeling of confidence in the raw cot- 
ton situation. Of course there are 
still those in the market who argue 
that it makes no difference how much 
below the cost of production today’s 
cotton price is, if the supply is far in 
excess of the demand. To offset this 
viewpoint, however, it is felt that 
there is a broadening of call for cot- 
ton goods which foreshadows a 
healthier balance in the next six 
months. At any rate, some shrewd 
cotton buyers are covering their re- 
quirements now in the belief that it is 
as near the bottom as they can trade 
practicably. 


Prices Steadier 


More General Resistance to De- 
pressive Influences 
Boston.—During the closing days 
of last week spinners of medium and 
coarse count carded and combed yarns 
displayed increased resistance to de- 
pressive influences, although this was 
not general enough to prevent a 
further sagging of prices. The 
strength displayed by the cotton 
futures market on Monday in the face 
of a bearish Government report, how- 
ever, encouraged spinners in their 
price attitude and increased the num- 
ber who are refusing to sell at less 
than cost. Asking prices on medium 








GROVES MILLS, Inc 


. 
SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 















VAN COURT CARWITHEN | 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 










Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 


Heathers | 
GC 


Yarns 
of Quality 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 











L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 
Linn—Corriher Mills—Hartsell Mills Company 


12s to 32s Cones 10s to 20s 
Full Double Carded Single and Ply 
























FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 36s Extra Carded 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg.. ATLANTA, GA. 


GATE 
CITY 
COTTON 
MILLS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 


COMPANY 
Tryon, N. C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 


TJ. PorTER & SONS 


(COMBED SAKEL 
COMBED SEA [ISLAND 
YARNS 


30/2 to 300/2 
la the Natural 


also 
GASSED AND MERCERIZED 


On Cones or in Skeins 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 














October 30, | 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 


30’s to 70’s 


Weaving and Knitting 


(LAR) NAGE BAR 0 RR RSS TA RPA 


R°&/ELAND 
SPINNING MILLS.INC 


30s to 40s 


SUPER CARDED REVERSED THREAD 
All Plies and Descriptions 


ROSELAND 
YARNS 


Super - carded—and they reflect it. 
Strong, true-running thread yarns 
making up into fabrics with decided 
sales calibre. 


Samples—gladly ! 





BN Fame sac 


SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150,000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 


GEN: SALES MGR:° 


450 FOURTH HVE » NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930-31-32 


QO AA RNC 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


an| coarse count carded and combed 
yarns have been very generally 
advanced anywhere from I to 2c per 
pound, although actual selling prices 
do not average more than a half cent 
a pound above prices ruling at the 
opening of this week, and just about 
where they were the middle of last 
week, Or on a minimum basis of 29c 
for 20s-2 carded warps, and 25c 
for 10s frame spun cones. On southern 
combed yarns the minimums are a 
basis of about 36c for 18s combed 
peeler cones and 62 to 63c for 58s-2 
combed peeler mercerizing warps. 
Few eastern spinners of staple counts 
have attempted to meet such competi- 
tion, and the majority of eastern spin- 
ners who are operating on specialties 
are maintaining a much stronger price 
attitude. 

fhe market on southern yarns has 
been strengthened somewhat by the 
covering of considerable short sales 
and by a very fair spot demand. Thus 
far there has been no large amount 
of buying for distant delivery, and the 
tightening of the market since Monday 
has further restricted such buying. 
The majority of spinners on staple 
counts of carded and combed yarns 
undoubtedly are well covered with 
orders to the end of the year, and in 
a few cases until April of next year. 
The majority are still bearish on cot- 
ton as are majority of yarn users, but 
most spinners are now in a position 
to hold for a moderate profit and it 
will require a protracted period of 
slow buying to change their attitude 
even though cotton should slump 1 or 
2c more. 

It should not be overlooked that the 
marked advance in basis on medium 
and better grades of white cotton of 
practically all staples has largely offset 
the recent decline in futures, and is 
partially responsible for the firm atti- 
tude of spinners of high grade carded 
and combed yarns. The comparatively 
small supply of tinged cotton is also a 
factor of importance at the moment, 
ilthough this shortage can be only 
temporary. 


z Business News 





Completes Half Century of 
Business Life 


Having completed 50 years of active 
usiness life, the last 43 of which were 
spent with the Borne Scrymser Co., 
New York, Benjamin S. Agnew is cel- 
tbrating the event by taking a trip 


the world. He left New York 
( 14 and will return about the 
f March next year. 

It particularly interesting to note 
Mat \gnew’s business career has 
sely associated with the develop- 

mineral oils and mineral oil 


ree | for technical manufacturing 
purp He was one of the first to 
recog the possibilities of using pro- 
es ineral oils as a foundation and 
prin component of a lubricant for 


His ideas were developed in 
ratory and works of Borne 
Co. and have taken practical 


the 


Xrvn 


form in the Breton oils for wool. In 
recent years Mr. Agnew has devoted his 
time to the similar development of 
processed mineral oils to improve the 
quality of belting and sole leather. 

Mr. Agnew’s plans for the future after 
his return next March are indefinite and 
will depend upon his inclination at that 
time. 


Appoints New York Represen- 
tative 
Clark Controller Co., Cleveland, has 


appointed K. I. Clisby, Woolworth Build 
ing, New York, its representative 





Third Plant Addition in Three 
Ty 
Years 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, which has developed a line of 
electric motors for processing plants, has 
awarded a contract to the Austin Co. for 
an addition to its plant. This is the third 
addition to the plant built by the Austin 
Co. in three years. 


——_ 


Book Large Comber Orders 

The Boston office of John Hethering 
ton & Sons, Ltd., Manchester, Eng., has 
received word that their home office has 
secured a large order for their 1925 
Model Nasmith comber, together with 
ribbon frames and lap machines, from 
one of their Italian customers after 
several months of very severe tests 
against both English and American made 
combers. 


Appointed Manager of Dallas 
Office 

The Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 
has appointed J. E. M. Schultz manager 
of its office at 522 Santa Fe Bldg., Dal 
las, Texas, to take the place of D. H. 
Hunter, who has resigned. Mr. Schultz 
has had a long experience with the 
company, having been associated with 
its office at Knoxville, Tenn., in charge 
of business in North and South Caro 
lina, Georgia and Florida. 


Timken Personnel Changes 

Yale D. Hills has been appointed 
branch manager of the Seattle branch of 
The Timken Roller Bearing Service and 
Sales Co. Mr. Hills was formerly branch 
manager of the Portland branch. When 
this branch office was closed he went 
to the main office at Canton, Ohio, where 
he has been located until his present 
appointment. R. H. Cross who held the 
position of Seattle branch manager prior 
to Mr. Hills, has been made assistant to 
G. C. McMullen, district manager of 
sales, Industrial Qivision. Mr. Cross 
will continue to maintain offices at 
Seattle. 

E. N. Beisheim, formerly of The 
Sock Bearing Co., Toledo, Ohio, has 
been appointed assistant to the general 
manager of The Timken Roller Bearing 
Service and Sales Co. 

S. C. Partridge has been placed in 
charge of the Buffalo office, Industrial 
Division, of The Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. Mr. Partridge takes the place of 
Lee Warrender, who resigned to enter 
another field of work. Mr. Partridge 
has been in training in the Engineering 
Department of the Timken company and 
is well versed in the technical problems 
relative to the application of Timken 
bearings in industrial machinery. 





MBE 


The trend in cotton yarns 
recently has been notice- 
ably to Combed, and away 
from Carded. 


Why not get into line with 
the leaders and improve the 
quality of your product. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


of 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Miills 


Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 
PLOWMAN YARN CO. 
1049 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
E. L. HICKS 
Reading, Pa. 

HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
DAVID WHITEHURST 
217 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 

R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Ss MERCERIZED 4 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 
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HeeTNeeNgH 


VOUT 


QOS SUUUNLEU CEA LAAT ALLEL EALERTS, 


UNIFORM MERCERIZATION 


Readiness of a fabric to absorb the dye is materially 
increased by the mercerizing process. Unequal mer- 
cerization, therefore, is often the direct cause of the 
dye showing heavy in some 
places and light in others. 
Everyone familiar with the 
product of the Acadia 
Mills knows he can de- 
pend upon its mercerized 
yarn having the uniform 
thoroughness of treatment 
necessary to make a rich, 
evenly dyed fabric. 
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A quarter century of experience ts at your service. i 

: 

William Whitman Company, Inc. | 
SELLING AGENTS 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 4 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


scaiit Change in Chattanooga 

CiuATIANOOGA, TENN.—There were 
no striking developments in the yarn 
yarket here during the week ending 
ict. 23. Prices remained unchanged 
vith the exception of quotations on 
thrown” silk. A further decline 
rought the silk down to $6.60 per 

und. Combed, carded and mercer- 
ed yarns all remained at the same 
jgures Which became effective follow- 
ng the drop of from 1 to 2c the pre- 
10us week. 

Quotations on 60s-2 mercerized 
arms is 84 to 86c, while Ios in carded 
siery cones are listed at 25 to 26c 
ind 40s combed singles, at 55 to 56c. 

It is reported that there was slightly 
ess activity than during the previous 
yveek. The principal interest is being 
shown in cheaper yarns. The‘ senti- 
ment prevails that mercerized yarn 
orices Should decline. 





Chattanooga Mfrs. Want Million 
Dollar Building 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A_ million 
lar manufacturers’ office and ex- 
ibhit building is the dream of E. H. 
Sholar, president of the Chattanooga 
\lanufacturers’ Association, and Mr. 
sholar is now considering plans for 
the financing of the big project. The 
matter has not vet been acted upon 
y the association but it is sure to 
meet approval provided financing can 
e done without placing too great a 
urden upon the members. 

The Chattanooga Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation owns its own four story 
me where its permanent show and 
ales exhibit is maintained. This 
uilding does not provide space for 
fices for the member manufacturing 
concerns however. The local exhibit 
the pioneer permanent display of 
manufactured articles in existence, it 
s claimed. 


Output 





Record 
Cotton 
MANCHESTER, ENG. (Special to 
lextite Wortp).—Particulars are 
now to hand relating to the Egyptian 
‘otton crop for last season, the 
growth being of record dimensions at 


of Egyptian 


‘009,215 ‘cantars, against 7,270,797 
imtars in the previous year, and 
684.000 cantars in 1913-14, which 
vas the biggest previous crop. A 
ery favorable development during 
the last few years has been the in- 


rease in the production per feddan. 
he exports last season were 6,94I,- 
“15 cantars, against 7,131,797 cantars 
1 the previous year. Great Britain 


‘00k =405,304 bales, against 428,965 
les in the previous year. The 
‘nited States increased her takings 
fom 133,888 bales in 1924-25 to 
54,574 bales last season. 

It 


ns probable that this year’s 


Pp be smaller than last season, 
S the .test estimate of the Govern- 
rent for an output of 6,836,000 
int; 


Difficult Wasie Market 


Adjustment to ‘Lower Raw 
terial Proceeding 

Boston.—The fall in raw material 
has had a prejudicial effect on the de- 
mand for cotton waste. With 
constantly declining consumers have 
acted warily, just operating for 
quirements only. 


Ma- 


prices 


re 
No change of atti 
tude is likely until it is pretty certair 
that values have grounded. It is 
felt, however, that before long a rurn 
for the better will be experienced 
There has been a remarkable change 
in the prices of all classes of cotton 
waste during the past twelve months, 
and it is difficult to see how 
can be much further depreciation. 

The cotton waste market is work- 
ing out its own salvation believing 
that under the surface much better 
things are in store in the not remote 
future. Said a leading importer and 
exporter: “I find the greatest dif- 
ficulty in sizing up the situation to 
my own 


there 


satisfaction at this time 
There are sO many cross currents in 
the. market and in general so many 
obstacles have appeared that I find 
it quite impossible to give any co- 
herent view of the situation. While 
it is true that shipments of comber 
have been made to England at I4c 
or better they sepresented deliveries 
against old contracts. Englishmen 
are not prepared to pay anything 
like this price for comber today and 
I doubt whether the high percentage 
basis on which it is quoted nominally 
can be maintained much _ longer.” 
Exports. of waste from Boston for the 
month of August were 
stantial, particularly the shipments to 
England which amounted to 1,100,000 
Ibs. at an average value of 14!oc 
To Germany there went 340,000 
Ibs. valued at tic and to Belgium 
10,000 Ibs. valued at 13¢ per Ib. 

The cotton waste situation is in- 
fluenced by two fundamental factors, 
the first being the average price on 
spot cotton and the second, the supply 
and demand conditions within its own 
market. These have both to be taken 
into account in any attempt to fore- 
cast the immediate future. 
southern mills it is said, are consider- 
ing contracts on their thread wastes 
for next year and the level of 8-8'%c 
is named. Threads have had a firm 
strong market all through the depres- 
sion but according to an importer are 
likely to move into an easier posi- 
tion by reason of the fact that single 
threads and cop wastes which when 
garnetted were competitors of comber 
are now being shifted to the 
waste section by 
prices on comber. 


quite sub- 


Some 


wiping 
reason of low 


* ~ 7 


Current Quotations 


Nominal 
Peeler comber ........ 11 —12¢ 
se eee 91,—10¢ 
Egyptian comber ........ 10 —10%e 
Choice willowed fly...... 5 — €€. 
Choice willowed picker . 34%4— 4c 
. = Sere rr 13 14 
Linters (mill run) 414,— 5c. 
Spoolers (single) 12 12% 
Fine White cop 11 12¢ 
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Room 922, Webster Bldg. 
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Telegraph Telephone 


For uniformly satisfactory 


Weaving—COTTON YARNS-—Knitting 


Sold by 


‘*Industrial”’ 
are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


8&8 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON. YARNS = 


AND NUMBERS 















RY sx 


52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSIE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago : 





ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 





T. E. HATCH COMPANY 
80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


COTTON and RAYON YARNS 


New York OFFICE, 949 Broadway 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Naturai—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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mm ACME 


SALES COMPANY 


S.L.DIGGLE, MGR. 








Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 906 JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 


of Cotton Yarns in CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 


Warps or Skeins | | COTTON YARNS 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and | 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- H ALL Langit AND ee feo 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. KNITTING - WEAVING -CONVERTIN 






Mercerized Yarns by 


| The Halliwell Company | DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
AWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND | - IN NORTH CAROLINA 7 




















American Thread Company COTTON YARNS 
YARNS 
James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York | 
Selling Acen‘s 


Gum TRIMMINGS FOR TheWm.H. LORIMER’S Sons Co. 


SS RAYON UNDERGARMENTS 
SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID MERC ERIZ ED YARNS 


TUBING—ELASTIC—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELTIES—GARTERS 











SOLE AGENTS FoR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
















NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHiIcace 






I 
QUALITY FIRST 1 CATLIN & COMPANY, inc. 
| 





—For All Purposes— 


48 Colors-——“Buy Trimmings That Mctch” 


FRIEDBERGER -AARON MFG. CO. Ontario and Lawrence Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


18th & Courtland Sts. Philadelphia 














COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE tall GREY OR PROCESSED 5d YARN DEPT. 
‘Advice Based on ur Experience o irty ears in 
E. J. McComghey, Sl Atigtea St Pawtucket, R.1. || | EASTERN COT TON YARNS sourem 
——— EE I ms ~ = a A 








RAYON 


All Colors and Descriptions. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps | : FALL RIVER, MASS. 
eT XN | For Woolen Mills) WE SELL jj | 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS }Fer,Woolen Mills) WE SELL 












SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 






DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRE‘ aa 









|} LINEN for Hosie 
THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. BRILL LLS 7. YARNS Weaving and Twisting 


I I v high u He d Ra Yarns 
MERCERIZE co ON YARNS Sikclike® lustre bite: Leere [Rome Twine : 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics ANDREWS & COOK. IN. ‘le 
ucle e an On Be , Jacks, A 
NOVELTY YARNS See gg COTTON WARPS ails aaa Tubes 66-72 Leonard St. oRK 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 
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Cotton Steadier at 12c. Level 





Larger Crop Figures Fail to Precipitate Spot Liquidation 
Plenty of Cotton For Sale on Advances 




















= q 
: 
7 [E Government crop report of 
Monday placed the indicated yield 

-.454,000 bales which was consid- 
erably the average of private reports, 
ind which brought in a flurry of liqui- 
jation. As a result prices broke into 
new low ground tor the season, with 
December contracts selling off to the 
2c level or 6'4c below the high price 
f early last September. The charac 

f the selling and the trading gen- 
erally, however, suggested that the in 
crease in the Government's crop fig- 
ures had failed to dislodge any spot 

Idings ot consequence, or to render 
the trade less willing to buy on the de 
‘lines \t any rate, hedging was only 

woderate volume, while ‘a good 
nany trade buying orders were exe 
uted on the break and prices steadied 
ip later in the week. The rallies 
since noted have not been fully main- 
tained but while there has been hedg- 

g and realizing or liquidation on ad- 
vances, more buyers have made their 
ippearance. 

There has been little or no dispo- 
sition to question the approximate ac- 
curacy of the Government’s latest 
forecast. Many traders think that if 
everything is ginned, the final crop 
will exceed 17% million bales, but 
there appear to be few who feel that 
the production is being overestimated. 
It would seem, consequently, that no 
element of doubt as to the size of the 
crop has entered into the relatively 
steady ruling of prices since the report 
was issued. The factors have been 
the apparent ability of the South to 
market in a more orderly fashion than 
they did following the report as of 

COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 

(Fluctuations of Futures) 

Closed For week Closed Net 
Oct. 21. High Low Oct. 27 Ch’ge 
12.17 12.25 2 12.07 —.10 
12.27 12.53 4 12.19 Os 
i 12.35 12.62 2 Os 
12.4 12.58 B o7 
12 12.90 12 O4 
12.68 12.81 l os) 

12.8! 13.14 12.56 12.77 
12.90 13.06 12.89 12.89 1 

13.01 13 12.75 13.01 
13.14 13.2 13.10 13.10 4 

pler 13.25 13.42 13.1 13.20 = .Q 

SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
1-4 York Orleans pool 
t. 2 12.5 12.2 6. 70d 
t vet. 2 12.60 12 6 l 
] et 25 > 6 12 6.64d 
: t zt 12. 45« 12.18 6.¢ 
’ Oct 7 12. 45 12.18 6. 60d 
RECT | SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Stocks 
aS Prices This Last 
Oct. 27 week 
12.36 615,335 
— ew 12.18 $83,911 
11.45 49,861 
11.81 189, O82 
isting rie 112, 008 
rns Nor 11.94 79. 663 
ine Balt 2 0 ) 
jenocile Aug nm 69 opens 
~ Mer 5 
NC. I 12 
: Ss 
) YORK = 12.51 
Se > rt 12.20 
— ulttle 11.90 












Oct. 1, and the trade or investment de- 
mand attracted by the low level of 
prices. The feeling behind the latter 
seems to be that if prices have not 
vet actually reached bottom, the pos 
sibility of further declines is limited, 
and that the market is probably neat 
enough below it to justify purchases 
on a scale down. At the same time 
the extent of the available supply, 
whether financed and stored or not 
hangs over the market as a possible 
source of increased offerings on ad 
vances. As a result even those who 
are confident that the average price 
for the season will probably be above 
current quotations, seem willing 
buy only on the declines, 

Exports continue very large and 
would probably be larger were it not 
for the increasing scarcity of ocean 
freight room. There is active demand 
for ocean space for shipments extend 
ing into next March, but rates are ex 
tremely firm. Houses with European 
as well as domestic mill connections 
have been buyers of futures here on 
the declines, and there can be little 
doubt that foreign manufacturers are 
planning to replenish reserve supplies 
of raw materials as well as to cover 
their season's actual requirements 
while cotton is obtainable at prices be 
lieved to be below cost of production. 

The following table shows Wednes 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Oct Oct. Last 

Market 20 27 Ch'ge year Sales 
Galveston 12.60 12.30 3 19.9 161 
New Orleans 12.40 12.18 22 19 ,o24 
Mobile 11.80 11.45 35 19.4 19 
Savannah - 12.00 11.81 —19 19.32 2,72 
Norfolk 12.19 11.94 25 19.54 4,52 
New York... 12.80 12.45 —35 20.6 
Augusta 11.94 11.69 25 19.31 
Memphis 12.7 12.25 ; 
St Louis 12.7 12 2 20.00 
Houston 12.60 12.20 i 19.9 64,615 
Dallas » 11.60 11.20 4 11.75 107,3 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not delivered 


on contract. 
WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


M. F.. .--. 1,95f 1.25f 1.05¢ 83t 1.14t 
OG. .....0... Te Bae 90T 68t 90 
RAMs s00ss0n00 .75t «=. 75t 75 53t =. 66 
Me aes omeas or =.50t =. 50 38t 44t 
SL.M......6... Ba Lee ie 1.9" 96° 
Sree 3.25 3.50° 3.50° 3.00° 2.38° 
eRe v5 ees 5.25° 6.00° 5.50° 4.50° 3.55° 
De eats tivdenaee 6.50° 7.50° 7.00° 6.00° 4.98° 


YELLOW TINGED 

-75* 1.00° 50° = CC7i° 
1.00° 1.50° 1.00° 1.00° 1.16° 
2.50°.3.00° 2.50° 2.50° 3.53° 
4.00° 4.50° 4.00% 4.00° 3.75° 
6.00° 6.50° 5.50° 5.50° §.23° 


YELLOW STAINED 


Piiiscasuesauas 2.25° $.00° 2.00° 2.00° 3.25° 
Pr eas Kenkess 2.75° 3.50° 2.50° 2.50° 2.78° 
hoe sieenetans 4.00 4.00° 3.25° 3.25 3.52° 


BLUE STAINED 


veigmawaresem 2.50° 3.00° 2.00° 3.00° 2.18° 
ens cas ewig wis 3.00° 3.50° 2.75° 2.75° 2.889 
sebeesecedece 4.00° 4.00° 3.75° 3.75° 3.75° 


+ Middling. 





Knitting Smoothness 


You've admired the smooth flow of 
power in a fine motor car. Kick-ups 
of any kind are notably lacking. So 
it is with the performance of Quissett 
Yarns on knitting machines. ‘There 
is seldom a break in their running. 
There is an obvious serenity in the 
knitting room where they are used. 
The hanks run anon. Seconds and 
press-offs are few. 


Quissett Yarns keep costly knitting in 
terruptions at low ebb. It is not difh 
cult to understand why these yarns of 
quality are the choice of a host of pro 
gressive knitters. 


Samples tell Quissett’s story. Write. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Crawford Stop Motion 
for Hosiery Knitters 


atch it 


stop the knitter where a slub, or a lump, 


| It turns press-offs into profit. W 


or a knot comes swinging along to cause 


| 


trouble! Write. 


| The Crawford Mfg. Co. 
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Do you know that “ordinary” cones 
are costing you thousands of dollars 


yearly? 


—— See liso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
ATALOG——— 





President 





Andrew G. Pierce, 








“A good wound cone is an 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


DIAMOND 


el] 


advertisement 


in itself.” 


Insist on 


PAIRPOINT Quality and PAIRPOINT Service 


i ° 
| =i New Brunswick, N. J. 
——=(ATAL0G—"— 





Cone and tube makers for over 30 years 


Making one quality only—The Best 


Jr 


Thomas / 
' 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Tripp Willi 


im A. Clarke 
Treasurer 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 


Frederick R. Fish 
General Manager 
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We Can Tell You— 


HONESTLY that with our 
63 years’ experience and 
eur practically unlimited 
facilities, we are equipped 
to handle the most intricate 
Dyeing, Bleaching or Mer- 
cerizing job. 


BUT—We'd rather Show 


you! 


May we have your next 
order? 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


Hinsey @ Worth Sts. 


Frankford, Pa. 


Sr 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES | 





RECOGNIZED 
QUALITY and WORTH | 


Acme A 


Revolving Cams 
ecvecccecccoesecce 


Acme ming Machine and Needle Co., 
OO OOOO OOD I OO OOOO OOOOOCOOOOO00OG 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 
Ask those who 
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Acme D 


‘ 


i 





use them 
oii $ Revolving Needles 3 
pes oh ne Pecccccccecescet?: 





Franklin, N. H 
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Cotton—Continued 


More Demand for Cotton 





Broader Market Developing at 


Southern Centers 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 25.—Ship- 
pers and exporters reported an ex- 
cellent demand for cotton during the 
week, with prospects for a consider- 
ible increase now that another Gov- 
ernment estimate is out of the way. 
(he trade here expected an estimate 
of about 17,300,000 bales, but many 
express the belief that the crop, if 
iully picked, will turn out in excess 
of 18,000,000 bales. Domestic mill 
and foreign demand are not vet fully 
reflected in sales by first hands. Buy- 
ers appear keenly interested in 1 in. 
and full 1 in. middling and strict mid- 
dling and are making fair demand for 
the better grade staples; everything 
below the grade of middling is ne- 
glected, probably for the reason that 
those short of the lower grades feel 
confident of being able to cover with- 
out difficulty later on. 

Selling is still of the bargain coun- 
ter variety; so far there has been no 
pressure from banks or other credi- 
tors, but farmers themselves look with 
distrust upon the idea of holding, and 
for that reason, or because of neces- 
sity, are selling freely. There are in- 
dividual instances of holding, and 
agitation to effect holding pools is re- 
ceiving considerable attention, with 
what result remains to be seen. Most 
ot the holding so far is of cotton 
which by reason of character or grade 
is likely to become scarce later on, and 
by the same token buyers are more 
anxious to obtain it at the 
time. 

Most of the demand is coming from 
southern mills but it is quite general; 
some mills have bought some cotton 
through to the new crop, but neither 
in volume nor in distance ahead does 
this buying indicate that mills are 
anticipating requirements beyond the 
present year. Merchants do not ap- 
pear to be stocking against sales to be 
made in the future, but are rather in- 
clined to remain short of their com- 
mitments until they find sufficiently 


present 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
Git. 23 Oct. 16 
irkets average 11.89 12.58 
Memphis ssa 2.5 
Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at 


, Memphis 
Gra Strict Middling 


Prices Barely Steady 





1 Mya 15 %ac 
1 _ Sere . ‘ 15% @ 17 
1 5 22 @24 
Current Sales 
For Prev Week 
week week before 
M s total : “Sh 1, OH 27,5 
F included ° 15, 400 1 
227,58 223,445 76,591 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 





For Last Year 
week year before 
N elpts 18, OS 21, 831 29,930 
( eipts © SS, 688 155 5 
» Aug. 1, net 7 &9,7 96 1 
S OR ahs nas 37,67 
T nce Aug, 1 5,65, 
- tock 85,8 
iu for week... 2 2 9,471 
Uns\d stock in hands 
uphis factors... LOG, (#4 $4, (uM 
for week 
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attractive values. Crop ideas have 
not changed materially. The weather 
has been favorable for the develop- 
ment of late bolls and for harvesting. 
A very light frost occurred at Mem- 
phis on the morning of Oct. 21; Oct. 
15 is the average date of first frost, 
and Nov. 9 of killing frost. 





Staple Basis Weakens 
Was a More Than Futures 


by Government Report 

3oston, Oct. 27.—Aside from the | 
‘strength displayed by cotton futures in 
the face of an unexpectedly bearish 
Government crop forecast the 
notable feature of the market for 
extra staple and premium cottons has 
been the failure of basis to 
the recent advance. 





Im quality, uniformity and 
Knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spine 
ning and Mercerizing is an 
ideal “standard of compar- 
ison.”’ 


most 


sustain 
It is true that a 
majority of growers and shippers are 
still firm in their asking prices on 
basis, but demand continues so limited 
that it is considerably less than the 
supply available at concessions of 50 
to 100 points in basis. A week ago it | 
was difficult to buy Delta 7s, or flat | 
I 3/16 in. hard western 

less than 500 points on December, 
whereas today there is no difficulty in 
buying this cotton at 450 points on, | 
and sales are reported as low as 400 
points on December. Full inch to 
1% in. hard western cotton in mid 
dling and better grades is held rather 
more firmly than the longer staples, 
and another feature of the market is | 
the maintenance by most shippers of 
the old premium of 100 points above 
middling for strict middling. 

The Egyptian Government's offer 
last week to aid the financing and| 
holding of a considerable portion of 
the current crop failed to check the | 
declining tendency of the Alexandria 
market more than temporarily, and it 
closed today with a slight net decline 
for the week in Uppers and with a 
substantial decline in Sak. 
grades of Sak. for prompt 
have marked 
of 1%4c and Uppers an average of 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales Office—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


cotton, at 


Medium 
shipment 


been down an average 


%c. A decline of $1.35 in January 
Sak. has carried that option to a 
closing price today of $24.95, while 
February Uppers at $17.50 are off Uniformity—the greatest quality in 
30c for the week as compared wit! ar 5 ai 
a decline in December Uppers tor the manufacture—is insured with Dixie 


same period of 27c. 
Current Quotations 
\verage prices for Nov.-Dec. ship 
ment of middling and strict 
hard 


Yarns—because absolute uniformity 
is preserved in every step of its 


manufacture from raw cotton to the 


western cottons (Government 


finished product. 


lengths) are as follows: 








1/16 in by 

ee) sere oe DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
8 pass ‘o NY. “Doe. 1 Spinners and Processors 

Disord ated CHATTANOOGA 

Nov.-Dec. shipment as_ follows: jen nessee 

Medium Sakellarides 26%2c, off 1'4¢ SS “~ Nee 

Medium Uppers, 19!4c, off 34c, from oe, 





Oct. 20. They report closing prices 
Oct. 27 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Dec. Uppers $17 : 
27c; Nov. Sak. $25.25, off $1.3 
Oct. 20. 


se 


5 
5 
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_ GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


| 108 S. Front:Strect, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 





| Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
| Trade beth in Grey and Mixtures 
| 

















THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


| 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” | 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
| 
| 





SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 











HORNER BROTHERS WOOLEN MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen 


YARNS 


For Knitters and Weavers 


Almost a Century of Continuous Operation 
Stands for High Quality and Prompt Service 


EATON RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


FOUNDED 1836 


Harvey G. Rockwell, Selling Agent, 25 Madison Ave., New York 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, M. J. 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 








——ooeeeeeeee =) 
PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. | 
PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ] 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS | 
ENGLISH SYSTEM | 
Sales Representatives 
Tops YARNS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
12 SUMMER SI 120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 1] 
Incorporated 1904 = | 
FALLS FINE | 
WOOLEN | 
YARN | 
AND 
MILLS MERINO 
WOONSOCKET 
R. I. YARNS 





Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 









Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
YARNS 


WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 















Star Worsted Company | 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG 





| WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York. 
Cor. 27th Street 


MASS. || 
—,_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 








——— 
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Rockwell Goalies Co.| 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 


Spinners ef 


WOOLEN 


and{MERINO YARN S 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTIN‘ 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Deseratioc 'o™ 
SNe el — 


TUE WOOLEN Weaving Yarns 
ALSO KN 


ITTING YARNS 





Higt 


408 
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Boston Tops Firm, 
Bradford Tops Easy 


Business Slow, Concessions De- 
manded—Wool Noils Quiet— 
Specialty Noils Expectant 
oston.— The top market is much 
less active but prices are firmly main- 
on the high level reached. It 
is however quite difficult to uncover 
business except on concessions 
although the offers of business made 
do not amount to more than 3-5c¢ per 
pound below the market. Further 
business in half blood tops has been 
placed at $1.30 and there is still a 
considerable quantity offered at 
$1.27¥2. High blood tops 58s 
are maintained firmly at $1.20, one 
concern turning down business at 
$1.17%. The Bradford top market 
has suddenly turned weak and 64s 
dropped precipitously from 51 
to 48 pence, the 7os losing 2 pence 
per pound, '% blood sos being the 
only top that maintained its price. 
[he noil market though not partic- 
ularly busy is in a sound condition. 
Stocks of good white materials are 
quite restricted and there is no such 
output of these commodities from the 
worsted mills that might have been 
anticipated. The worsted yarn in- 
dustry is busy on mixtures and novel- 
and the- by-products of this 
stvle of manufacturing are likely to 
irrive in much larger volume in the 
near future. There is a general feel- 
ing among holders of mohair 
noils that the renewed interest shown 
by the goods market in bolivias and 
similar clothing for women’s wear 1s 
likely to bring about increased mill 
for these materials. They 
have been on a low price level for 


tained 


new 


a2 « 
IBS 


pence 


ties 


seen 


demand 


several weeks, carpet mills it is said 
buying considerable quantities below 
30c per pound. The general price 
inge is very wide and there are 


qualities. The Bradford noil 


irket 1s 


quieter. America is re- 
rted as still in the market for 
n noils, 
Top and Noil Quotations 
. Taps—Boston 
gine Saar (64-668) $1.40-$1.42 
super OOO Be ss aiendcveads 1.54—- 1.55 
Hal AAs a ais (60-62s) 1.80— 1.32 
High % blood. err 1.20- 1.22 
Aver IS Sy ana ace (56s) L. so. 3.79 
_ OES aisinda (52—56s) 1.03- 1.05 
lig blood. ........ (50s) .98- 1.00 
718 290 92 
{40 is tNwhe ce wens ‘ -85- .86 
a4 : 81 82 
MRSS cco hen eee id oto .82— .83 
Pina - s—Bradford 
Fo, (70s) 52d 
BS ss hiptawp cae sit niches Gh (64s) 48d 
(60s) 44d 
low (58s) 41d 
) ths blood (56s) 33d 
: ood Gata (50s) 26d 
8s © decta sa avec Se) 2214d 
ri, N.\ls—Boston - 
Pm T) * 5 eraipininuig wiesle:::0-s orem $.82- $.85 
+ Halt ase as Th 
High % blood...........,; .638- .68 
pret RNG Hie ea at oa .62-— 65 
Hist Me NN Ss ras cles cee .55- .60 
re RMIT cut o. .58- .60 
dg ete eeee .50-— .51 
Ee os Wien fulatG sah aniels ale raxs -48-— .50 
Bb shat: 47- .40 


Is Outerwear Yarn Rush Over? 





“Going Price” of Knitting Yarns Raised Too Late to Benefit 
Spinners 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Seuss worsted 
yarns are now coming into the 
spot-light, both men’s wear and dress 
goods mills taking fair sized quanti- 
ties, the surprising feature during the 
last two months has been the large 
volume of outerwear yarns taken by 
knitters. During the last ten days 
there has been a active request 
from outerwear manufacturers ; they 
are not pressing for 
strongly as heretofore, up until the 
middle of this month, and there are 
frequent assertions in the trade the 
fall spurt in these yarns is now ap- 
proaching its end, knitting yarn spin- 
ners generally expressing the opinion 
that a decided falling-off in interest 
will be witnessed by the middle ot 
December. 

In other words the trade, as a re- 
sult of the experience of the last few 
years, is gaining the impression that 
the bulk of their season’s activity is to 
be crowded into a period of three 
months in the fall. During this period 
manufacturers are rushed with more 
orders than they are able to produce 
within that time and they in turn call 
upon spinners to deliver them more 
yarn within this short period than 
spinners are able to spin. This 
particularly apparent this year due to 
the fact knitting yarn spinners were 
unable to increase their production as 
much as they would have liked when 
the period of active buying by the 
mills got under way, and they 
unable to advance operating conditions 
to 100% due to their inabiilty to se- 
cure adequate supply of trained help 
As a result few in this vicinity 


weaving 


less 


deliveries as 


Was 


were 


were 
able to raise production above 80% ot 
full time operations. 
Short Buying Season 
This condition is the result of that 
frequently abused expression, “hand- 


to-mouth buying.’”’ Retailers, manu- 
facturers and spinners are following 
the method of buying best covered by 
this phrase and one of the important 
results of it, so far as spinners are 
concerned, is that a normal season of 
six months has been crowded into a 
period of little more than three 
months. All retailers placed outer 
wear orders within a few weeks of 
each other and manufacturers as a re 
sult the market 
amounts of yarn at the 
Spinners then came into the woolen 
market for medium 
prices to a higher level in a short time, 
it being noted that quarter and three 
eighths grades advanced higher in pro- 
portion than finer Activity 
among knitting yarn spinners within a 
few weeks, for the 
played no small part in bringing this 
condition about. 


were in for large 


same time 


wools, forcing 


wot Is. 


above reasons, 


Unusual Conditions This Year 

Due to what may be termed unusual 
conditions in the knitting yarn trade 
this fall, there being a consolidation of 
a number of concerns into one large 
corporation in July which had a de 
cided effect upon the general condi 
tion of the market from that time on, 
spinners of outerwear yarns were un 
until two weeks to raise 
prices of their yarns from those at 


able ago 


which they sold in July, although the 
wool market, and especially medium 


grades, had witnessed a distinct ad 
vance in the interval. As a result 
spinners were faced with an advance 
ing raw material market and at the 


same time were unable to secure more 
for their yarns, due to the low zo 
ing price’”’ named by several spinner: 
of large enough size to practically set 
the 
factors. 


price of these yarns for smalle: 
In other words, this period, 
August, September and early part of 
October, was the best time of the year 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-12s, low com. (368) sae 2.08-2.10 
2-168, low com. (36-—40s).... 1.10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-248, low 4 (44s) 1.15-1.20 
2-208 to 2-268, 4 bld. (46-488)... 1.25-1 
2-268 to 2-30s, 14 bid. (48s)... 1.324-1.374 
2-308 to 2-32s, 4 bld. S. A. (46s) 1.40-1.45 
- 2-328, 14 bid. (48—50s)........ 1.45-1.50 
2-208, % bid. (56s)...... a . 1.45-1.50 
2-268, 3 bid. (568)....... 1.50-1.55 
2-36s. % bid. (56s)...... . 1.55-1.60 
2-S2e, 44 bid. (60s)... .. 2. cccces 1.75-1.80 
2-368, 4 bid. (60s)......... ... 1,80-1.85 
2-408, % bid. (60-64s).......... 1.85-1.90 
2-50s, high 4 bid. (64s)........ 1.95-2.00 
2-50e, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.00-2.05 
| 2.65-2.75 


French System 


20s, % bid. (48s) ba eamew as -- 1.40-1.45 
20s, high 4 bid. (50s)....... . 1.50-1.55 
20s, % bid. (568)......... ... 1.55-1.60 
308, 34 bid. (56s)..........c00-. 1.65-1.70 
308. % bid. (60s) aw Slot os te 
40s, \% bid. (60-648) <a ‘ey . 1.90-1.95 
50s, (66-70s) 2.15-2.20 
60s, (708) 2.70-2.75 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 





2-208 low 4 bid. (44s) 20 
2-188 to 2—20s 14 bid. (50s) .30 
2-268, 4 bid. (50s)... 35. 
2-308, 14 bid. (50s) .40 
2-20s, %% bid. (56s) 55 
2-208, % bid. (60s)............. .80 
French Spun Merino White 
Eads bon eaten awe --- 1.45-1.50 
I St eo oe Goel ea a 1.55-1.60 
ac oA hid henoddnon oes 1.65-1.70 
CINE 6 dcvscacondedams aces 1.75-1.80 





ior demand for outerwear yarns and 
if spinners were unable to advance 
prices then in proportion to advances 
in their raw material, then relatively 
small benefit would result to them 
even though higher prices were to be 
secured later in the year if, as usual, 
purchases by manufacturers began to 
drop off in these months. 


Prices Now Advanced 
Spinners assert this represents con- 
ditions they are facing at this time. 
[wo weeks ago outerwear yarns were 
advanced five cents, being the first ad- 
In other words, 
spinners holding at $1.25 
raised their ideas to $1.30 and those 
had selling at 
their to $1.27! 


vance to be made. 


ior 2 


20S 


who been $1.22 


raised quotation 2 
Several of them now admit they will 
proportionately little benefit 
from this as the bulk of sweater busi- 
ness has already been placed for the 
the yarn 


prices, at which it is generally admit- 


derive 


season at former lower 
ted spinners were unable to make a 
profit. Spinners this year set the “go- 
ing price” of outerwear yarns at a 
low level, frequently said to represent 
about cost of spinning, and all in the 
trade were forced to meet this “going 
price” or do without business, until 
the present time, when it is thought 
bulk of has already been 
placed. 

Is Knitting Spurt Finished? 

From spinners’ standpoint the re- 


business 


sults of these various factors this fall 
are to be deplored although they have 
resulted in advantages to consumers 
of products of these mills. Spinners 
now assert the rush for their yarns is 
practically over and while they have 
already sold an exceptionally large 
volume few of them will be able to 
show a commensurate return upon 
their annual statements at the end of 
feel the best months 


an 


the year. They 


of the year for them are nearing 
end and yet they have not materially 


While spin- 


com- 


improved their condition. 
ners frequently in years 
plained of their insufficient margins 
the trade is willing to admit the seri- 
ousness of their position this vear. 


past 


Large Spinners Set the Level 
At present there is a variation of 


hese 


five cents between spinners of t 


those owning cheap wools are 
1 


25 while those who 


yarn 


willing to sell at $1 


ire compelled to buy wool from week 
to week are quoting five cents higher 
ind this is expected to be the main 
characteristic of the market for re- 


Spinners 


suthcient 


: ‘ 7 
maining weeks otf the vyeal 


owning cheap wools, if of 


SiZe, will be able to name the ‘gong 
price” from now on and the others 
will be compelled to follow suit, irre- 


spective of prices they may have to 
pay for wool. 
contingency that large spinners do not 
have cheap wools and if this is the 


There is, however, the 
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Sole I mporters of 


LA") /isCosa 


| PRODUCTS 


Viscose and Nitro-Cellulose 
RAYONS 


| | Specially selected for American consumption 
| RY 
ANNOUNCES ITS REMOVAL TO 


Gee Madison-Belmont Building 
40 East 34th Street 


Telephone: Ashland 7171 


) | Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


Snia Viscosa Factories: 
ITALY—Torino Cesano Maderno Pavia Venaria Reale 
POLAND—Tomaszow 





COMMERCIAL FIBRE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 
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. 
case then it is doubtful that small fac- $1.45-$1.47'% 2-368, 56s, $1.60- 
tors will be able to keep prices down $1.62'% ; 2-40s, 58s, $1.77-$1.80; 2-40s, 
even though they now own low priced 64s, $1.87-$1.90. 

wools. It is reported several of the The Bradford market favors the 
largest. spinners are buying wools buyer. Business both for home con- 


irom week to week and to many this 
the “going price” tor the 
near future is not likely to remain long 
uder current range of $1.27'% to 


SI 30. 


ndicates 


Broader Yarn Market 
Business on Old Price Level—Ad- 
vance in Values Resisted 
Boston.—The worsted yarn market 
s about as low as it is likely to go 
in relation to current basis for wools 
and tops and on this basis prices are 
pointing upward only to be covered by 
i blanket refusal on the part of con- 
sumers to pay or even consider higher 
alues. There is no buying ahead as 
in the old days and this places the 
burden of carrying suitable stocks on 
€ spinner and yarn seller. Business 
this week was rather broader, covering 
both Bradford and French spun weav- 
ing yarns, some merinos, carpet yarns, 
a little mohair, the usual counts of 
knitting yarns and a variety of mix- 
tures. Two-ply 32s, 50s, are quoted 





sumption and export is disappointing 
It is difficult to keep machinery run- 
ning on standard counts but mills 
engaged on mixtures and specialties 
are in a better position. Not a few 
mills are on half time. Prices obtain- 
able for mixture yarns are said to be 
about 3 pence per pound better than 
for similar white yarns, competition 
for white business bringing about 
marked price concessions. What with 
the high price of wool and the dis- 
turbance brought about by the coal 
strike, topmakers and spinners have 
lost a large share of the spring 1927 
business, being cut out by Continental 
competitors. Whether the slump in 
Bradford tops ee the last 
days, the 70s off 2 pence and 64s off 

3 pence, will help the situation is yet 


few 


undetermined. Fine Botany yarns are 
off I-2 pence per pound for the week. 
* * * 
BRADFORD YARN PRICES a 
s 

SeNOe? O06. Ss. cess ss aces 2 2% 
eS ee 2 6 
ES Pare 4 4 
2-488, G4s ......... 5 6 
STOR cae ios 6 8 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and MWpits Ghornton, P®. JF. 


Sell 
Direct 


Be HEL 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


[ FF you don't Know about 


|e w ATIC 
GUIDER 





you are wasting dollars that aed be profit. 


Tenters, Mercerizing Frames and Woolen and Worsted 
Dryers are not complete without it. 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
255 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


WORS TED -ED AND ND MERINO 


rages SPUN i WARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 




















ewe, —« 
BosTON SELLING AGENT 4 xy 





INC. 


New England 
158 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Main Office 
2601 No. Hancock St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THERE !S A DIFFERENCE! 


U PONT 
vw aely 


Du Pont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality 





OU PONT 
RAV ON 


DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Demand for Rayon 
Is Less Active 


Buying Slackens Off Temporarily 
but Shipments Continue at 
Heavy Rate 

lemporarily at least there appears 
to be a lull in the demand for rayon. 
Last week was somewhat quieter as 
far as business booked was concerned. 
Ihe lull was not pronounced, but 
appeared merely to be the result of 
a desire on the part of a fairly large 
number of buyers to hold off for a 
week or so more than they ordin- 
arily would. Consuming industries 
need yarn and will be in the market 
again soon, since buying is being con- 
ducted on about a month to month 
basis as a general rule. 

While cotton buyers were reported 
as buying heavily against their raw 
cotton requirements, they temporized 
with rayon. Shipments to southern 
and New England cotton mills are 
heavy at present and have been show- 
ing a steady gain so that no protracted 
interval of dullness is likely. Under- 
wear knitters continue to take their 
regular quantities and bought last 
week as did hosiery interests. 

\Vith Germany and other European 
nations registering emphatic com- 
plaints regarding the alleged dumping 

rayon in their home markets by 
certain foreign interests, little is heard 
of it in this country any more. The 
lower prices apparently was one fac- 
tor in putting an end to the practice, 
while another thing that has helped 
has been the strict insistence on qual- 
ity of late. The latter seems to be a 
more potent influence than the price 
element. Store customers have defi- 
nitely turned their thumbs down on 
inferior rayon merchandise. Many 
mills using rayon yarn are hesitating 
even to take the usual quantity of b 
yarn along with their A quality. 


Uruguayan Market for Rayon 


The use of the word rayon to 
designate artificial silk has not. been 
accepted as yet in Uruguay where the 
market for this line is almost entirely 
European. Generally speaking, con- 
sumption is so small that the business 
in yarn with any particular country 
can hardly be called important. Sup- 
plies are purchased chiefly from Bel- 
gium, Holland, Italy, England and 
Switzerland. 


Relatively, Belgium is the most 
important source of supply for 
artificial silk = yarn. Up — until 


rece: tly 


that country enjoyed an 
adventage in exchange rates which 
Mace its quotations exceedingly fav- 
Orable. The Belgians will no longer 
‘uote in frances, however, and are 
now more likely to offer prices in 
Steriing, Swiss francs or German 


marks. The Dutch “Enka” yarn is 
next in favor, having a dfrect repre- 
sentative in Buenos Aires and work- 
ing this market from there, through 
local commission salesmen. The Eng- 
lish rayon yarn is represented by 
Courtaulds, Ltd., who market the 
well-known Lustre fibres. Their quo- 
tations are practically the same as 
the Dutch makes. Italy has been 
trying to enter the market and has 
actually taken a few orders. 
rayon is said to be handled by an 
Argentine commission house but, 
although the quality is 

their prices are out of line. 

American yarns are said to be un- 
able to compete in Uruguay, as 
current prices in America are con- 
siderably higher than European quo- 
tations even after recent heavy reduc 
tions in the former market. There does 
not seem to be an excess of produc 
tion yet in the States, whereas 
Europe seems to have an over sup- 
ply and is hungry for business. The 
quality of American yarn is consid- 
ered excellent, but like the 
product it is too expensive for these 
people to buy. 

The recent revision upwards of the 
Uruguayan customs import tariff on 
practically the whole list of cotton 
and artificial silk articles of wearing 
apparel will have a stimulating effect 
on local manufacturing of these lines, 
with a consequent increase in the 
demand for yarns. American export- 
ers should take advantage of this op- 
portunity to consolidate their position 
in this market, giving clients the best 
possible service with the lines they 
are at present selling here and en- 
deavoring to promote the purchase 
of their higher grade numbers, since 
with the additional tariff protection 
the manufacturers here will be en- 
couraged to utilize more of the 
better quality yarns in their indus- 
try. Thus, in some measure the lost 
market for our finished products will 
be compensated by the increased 
demand for the raw material. Several 
plants here making hosiery and 
underwear have been working three 


Swiss 


excellent, 


Swiss 





eight hour shifts daily and with the 
approval of the new tariff will prob- 
ably extend their plants, states L. B. 
Clark, Commercial Attache, Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 


Polish Rayon Production 

The Tomaszow Rayon Factory is 
said to be producing about 4,000 kilos 
of rayon per day, one-fourth of 
which is still manufactured by old 
expensive methods. Recently an Ital- 
lan company became interested in 
the Tomaszow Factory and the cap- 
ital of the enterprise was increased 
to 15,000 zloty. New machinery is 
to be imported and an effort made 
to bring production up to 10,000 kilos 
ot viscose per day. This will be 
more than the Polish market can 
absorb and the country will, there 
fore, have a surplus for export. 
Aids Courtauld’s Sales Organi- 
zation in Canada 

CORNWALL, OnT., CANnaAdA.—B. 
Taylor, of the London (Ing.) sales 
staff of Courtauld’s, Ltd., has arrived 
in Canada in connection with the sales 
organization here. The Courtauld 
plant at Cornwall is operating at full 
capacity producing about 40,000 lbs 
of artificial silk weekly. The com 
pany maintains a sales office in the 
Reford Building on Bay Street, To 
ronto, of which Harry Binns is the 
manager. Mr. Taylor returns to 
England in about two weeks’ time. 





Rayon Stocks, 
Exports 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Stocks of 
rayon held in bonded warehouses Aug. 
31 were as follows: Yarns, threads 
and filaments 2,052,523 lbs., valued at 
$1,892,086 ; 


Imports and 


waste and yarns made 
from waste 475,225 lbs., with a value 
of $305,231. August imports of yarns 
amounted to 661,759 Ibs., valued at 
$577,091 and of rayon waste to 635,- 
435 lIbs., valued at $145,519. Exports 
of foreign rayon yarns (not entered 
for consumption) amounted in Au- 
gust to 27,196 lbs., valued at $23,717. 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier i. o “C” Denier “4” “—— — 
55....§2.55 $2.40 $2.25 200°... 1.70 a hates 
6S.... 2.45 2.30 2.15 956.... 156 1.40 1.25 
1S. <<< 2.35:3.50 2.20-2.85 2:05-2:28 300.... 1.50 1.40 hae 
oe... 2.58 ie outs 450.... L368 1.5 1.20 
BS. ons eeee 2.10 1.95 600.... 1.45 1.35 1.20 
S.... 3.0 1.90 1.75 o06.... 1.35 Aa _ 
100.... 2.00-2.15 1.85-2.00 1.70-1.95 

1667... 2.35 ae weee * Super extra. 

| ee eS 1.80 1.65 

+ ee 1.75 1.60 CELANESE 

15. ... 200 1.85 1.70 OO: ae caw ianiaceee nwt $4 25 
336... 2.3% 1.70 1.55 RE a a bids adr cated xan ks 3 75 
| ee 1.60 1.45 a + ce etnonemeunrereas 3 65 
180.... 1.6 1.50 1.35 Ri vis ecu devas kaneecess 3 50 
156°... 1.80 en we dees ee UuCatesacamasten ts 2 90 
ate.... koe Mae Fade calcu kanyasa's «so £8 
Bass Rete kes awa Roi ntintokckanenecenwes 2 75 
FU... 3.8 1.45 1.30 ee Capaee wes alae 2 70 
200.... 1.55-1.60 1.45 1.30 BOOS. cies lal ae ete sd aa rae 2 70 





A New Staple Fiber 


“Seris” Produced by La Soie de 
Chatillon 

La Soie de Chatillon of Milan, 
Italy, have added another member to 
their family of chemical fibers, and 
are introducing it under the trade 
name of Seris. This staple fiber 
consists of a group of fine filaments 
which after being cut into any de- 
sired length or staple can be carded 
and spun on regular carding and 
spinning machines now used in the 
manufacture of textiles. 

It is being used by cotton spinners 
in Italy and Europe in the spinning 
of yarns and weaving of fabrics 
made entirely of Seris or a mixture 
of cotton and Seris. Seris is manu- 
factured in three sizes, as follows: 
No. 10 containing strands of 0.8 Denier 
No. 25 containing strands of 2.5 Denier 
No. 35 containing strands of 3.5 Denier 

The fineness of the filament of the 
No. 10 Seris rivals the fineness of 
natural silk and if mixed with natural 
schappe is said to be indistinguish 
able from an all silk yarn. The fila 
ments of the No. 25 and No. 35 
approximate in size the fiber of 
ordinary cotton and combine to ad- 
vantage in cotton mixture. The No 
35 can be used with wool in fine 
cloths. The nature of the fiber is 
such that it offers frictional resist 
ance to slipping, consequently its 
binding quality is excellent. 

Manufacturers in Europe are using 
spun yarns of 100% Seris or mix 
tures with cotton or natural schappe 
in the manufacture of knitted goods, 
tapestries, draperies, plushes, velvets 
and carpets. 

Ia Soie de Chatillon, besides pro- 
ducing 50,000 Ibs. of 
daily, now 


viscose rayon 
manufacture artificial 
straw, artificial horsehair, Chatilaine 
(artificial wool), and Seris, according 
to Asiam, Inc., of 59 Pearl St., New 
York, the authorized representatives. 


Thrown Silk Quieter 


Manufacturers Proceed Cautiously 
and Buy Only Small Quantities 
Thrown silk prices moved lower last 

week in sympathy with the decline 

in raw silk prices. Quotations at the 
close of the week were about toc to 
15c a pound below the previous week’s 
levels. Canton crepes after a spell of 
weakness rather strongly 
and were actually above the previous 
week’s levels at the end. 
Manufacturers, despite the attrac- 
tive levels at which they find their 
popular crepe yarns available, con- 
tinue to buy sparingly. Nearly all 
after making up their mind to covet 
for several weeks or a month or two 
ahead, finally decide to wait just an- 
other day. So far this waiting an- 
other day has been a paying proposi- 





recovered 
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LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 
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Immediate delivery of standard 
sizes and twists in colors guar- 
anteed. 


~ ART SILK TOPS and NOILS 
S. FEATHER CO. | 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. | 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


tion as the market has steadily de- 
clined. Three, four, and five thread 
crepes were fairly well bought last 
week but the expected interest in two 
thread georgette failed to materialize. 
fram was quiet, hosiery buyers being 
seemingly well covered. Prices follow: 
(60 days basis) 





Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand Double — > 
rth Th C0 6b eh ees ae 6 68 $7.35 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins 6.45 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones....... 6.30 
Japan Crepe 3 thd on bobbins 65 — 
POR Ay 6 6 whe wea ole 690 hale a eles 7.10 
Japan Crepe 2 thd Crack XX on — 
eS See ‘ 7.65 
Canton Crepe 3 thd NS 14/16 on . 
ee ORO OE TT ee Cee 5.60 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops........ 3.50 


Spun Silk Active 


Buying Improved and Shipments 
Increasing—Ply Yarns 

fhe situation in the spun silk mar 
ket is reported to be better at the 
present time than for several monthis. 
Buying of both single and ply yarns 
has been active for several weeks and 
shipments to mills are now at the 
heaviest rate since the early spring. 
Ply yarns are being used for tub silks 
and to a lesser extent the broadcloths 
while single yarns are finding a good 
outlet in satins. Prices are unchanged 
on the following basis: 


@0—2...... $5.75 30—2...... $5.25 
Sens 5.60 20—2...... 5.00 
—2...... 5.45 60—1...... 4.60 


Raw Silk Lower 


Japan Grades Decline, Though 
Cantons Stage Moderate Rally 
Japan grades moved lower last week 

ina quiet market that appeared to be 
a reflection of the enormous cotton 
crop. Buyers operated only on a scale 
m the theory that the 50c a pound de- 
cline noted during October has dis- 
counted the unfavorable developments 
of the month. A moderate rally in 
Canton silks was not followed up in 
this market and Canton 14/16 was 
quiet at the higher levels. Importers 
and dealers though were not disposed 
to make any more sales at the low 
quotations prevailing at this time last 
week and quotations were firm despite 
the lack of demand. 

[he temper of the trade continues 
slightly bearish as a general rule 
which would naturally be the case fol- 
lowing a substantial decline. Hosiery 
buyers who have been out of the mar- 


Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C.I.F. New York 


Prices sustained a rather severe decline in Yokohama last. | 
week on the news that the cotton crop would be one of the 
The Yokohama Bourse broke 70 Yen 
to 1460 Yen for the spot month with the February delivery off | 
For the first time since early in the | 
Spring open market prices for Saiyu declined below 1500 Yen. 
Transactions while fairly large for the week, 5,000 bales, did 
not indicate any rush to buy at prevailing quotations. 
Canton market on the other hand rallied sharply abroad. All | 
the time that silver exchange was declining, prices in Canton 
rely held steady and the move represented a readjustment 
to ‘he permanently lower exchange quotations. 


largest in history. 


alrnost as much at 1485. 


m 


» 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 
Best No. 1/X Yokohama 


ket for the last two weeks are ex- 
pected to operate again at any further 
drop. Broadsilk mills are in need of 
silk and continue to operate at a fairly 
high rate. A firming tendency in the 
20/22 size would indicate a better de- 
mand of late for broadsilk purposes. 


(90 days basis) 





Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra. 13/1 $6 30 
Japan Filature, Crack Double Extra 13/1 615 
Japan Filature, Double Extra...... 13/15 6 05 
Japan Filature, Best X.. “i 13/15 6 0 
Japan Filature, X..... on 13/15 59 
Japan Filature, Best No, 1/X....... 13/1 90 


Canton Filature, New Style........ 14/16 4 
Canton Filature, New Style ; 20/22 i 
Shanghai Steam Filature, ‘‘Three Dancer’ 

Sh  cdatawenanaddecawneWdcesiea canons re 6 15 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoons..............0+- 3 00 


Japan Increases Its Raw Silk 
Exports 

WasHINGTON, D. C.— Japan’s ex- 
ports of raw silk in August showed 
a marked increase, amounting to 76,- 
100,000 yen as compared with 57,- 
700,000 yen for July, according to 
cabled advices from Commercial At- 
tache C. E. Herring, at Tokyo, to 
the Department of Commerce. This 
gain, however, was partially offset by 
declines in silk textures, cotton 
yarns, and aquatic products. Total 
Japanese exports for August were 
177,500,000 yen compared with 161,- 
300,000 yen for July. (The average 
value of the yen was 47.07 cents for 
July and 47.8 cents for August.) 

Imports amounted to 158,900,000 
yen, compared with 184,200,000 yen 
for July. The largest declines were 
in raw cotton, lumber, iron and steel 
products, machinery, rice and _ oil- 
cake. The only important gains were 
in. crude sugar, woolen textiles and 
woolen yarns. It is worthy of note 
that total August imports were smaller 
than for any month since September, 
1924, indicating unusual dullness in 
the import trade. However, this un- 
favorable showing has been due partly 
to the higher exchange value of the 
yen and to lower prices for such im 
portant commodities as raw cotton. 

Japan’s excess of imports for the 
first eight months of this year totals 
only 408,700,000 yen, against $48r1,- 
032,000 yen for the same period of 
1925. Since the latter months of the 
year are expected to show a balance 
in favor of exports it is anticipated 
that the unfavorable balance for 1926 
will fall below 300,000,000 yen. 


1480 Yen 


495% 
$5.86 | 


The | 
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Manufacturers of 
HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


ky 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 


twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 


A. Rosenstrauch, Representative 
Boston Representatives: 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St. Boston 
Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 
John 8S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., Philadelphia 










“HURRICANE” Dryers 


for Underwear, Toweling, etc. 


Increased Production 158% 
Saved Time of Three Men 





You may be interested in the actual figures on a typical 
“HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer for Underwear, 
in New York State. The cost of drying is $.13 per 100 
Ibs., and the machine pays a return on the investment of 
Write 


116% annually. for details 


Drying, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Stokley St. above Westmoreland, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ar 


anadian Agents: Vew England Agency: 
ana Ag 


Ross Whitehead & Co., 
Ltd., Montreal 


Hurricane Engineering 
Co., 53 State St., Boston, 
Mass. 





—— See Also 
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“If it’s Hood “If it’s Hood 


It’s Good”’ 









1 
No Doubt— 


J “Comb Circles and Fallers require the most painstaking a 


is 


exacting care. Absolute accuracy must be observed in their | 
ma Someneniea” 


When the R. H. Hood Company makes Comb Circles and Fallers, 
the customer knows that only the best material will be used, that 
the workmanship will be ‘absolutely accurate” in every detail 





—— See cdlso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CATALOG ——"— 
19th & Westmoreland Sts., 

Philadelphia 





| “Wear American-Made Fabrics” 
Mr. I. Kno-Weool says: 


“Few men like to play accompaniments on 


a bridge-table to a solo _ conversation.” 








‘Chicago Wool 
Company 


FOREIGN 






SCOURED WOOL 


Our cards have bridged many a contin- 
gency for our customers, and we seldom 
pass’ when quick action is required. 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 





Send for Samples. 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


REWORKED ‘{\ WOOLS 


Home Office and Mills Established Phila. 
Newark, N. J. 1872 114 Chestnut St. 


General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chieago—Illinois 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 









and that each order will receive prompt, courteous attention. 


whe Of anon CO TTON 
FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG. 


rial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT Waste MeG.Co, Derr w, CLAREMONT N H 


Pye ee ee II 


Hallowell, Jones & Donal 


252 Summer Street 







M. Salter & Sons 


WOOLEN RAGS | 
REWORKED WOOL 


Custom Carbonizing and P:cking |) 


CHELSEA, MASS. 


It?s Good” 









WOOL vowesric| 
: BOSTON 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbenizing by Dry Precess 
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Price Advance in 


White Stock Halts 


Generally Firm Though Slow 
Market in Fibers, Rags and 
Most Mill Wastes 


(he market in fibers, rags and clips 
active but in new materials 
there is a firm situation. Demand is 
general and not so confined to whites 
and light colors as in the old rags. 
The amount of clips imported is 
relatively small and usually in whites. 
In the American markets there are 
no extensive stocks, the cutting-up 
business has not been rushing for 
many months. Recovered fibers and 
woolen rags seem to have reached a 
center. The markets are not 
advancing, nor are they receding. 
Held up by a very general firmness 
in virgin raw materials they are 
without feature though both lacking 
substantial business. Rag grading is 
being carried on in a very perfunc- 
tory manner, graders. grumbling at the 
price of softs and only buying suf- 
ficient to keep their organizations in- 
White materials which have 
had a very considerable rise, 15% at 
least in softs and knits, have reached 
limit. They cannot be sold at 
prices. A large inflow of 
foreign rags seems to have no effect 


—— 
is less 


dead 


tact 


the 


higher 


upon prices of similar domestic rags. 
white knits are said to 

ve been landed in Boston duty paid 
‘round 42c. In other quarters it is 
said the prices on these materials are 
well above domestic quotations and 
‘cannot be imported profitably at this 
is quite evident that our 
graders not able to 
supply the steady demand from mills 
and reworked wool manufacturers for 
certain grades of knit stocks. The 
7%c does not seem to have 
any effect at all in preventing imports. 


Foreign 


time. It is 


domestic are 


dutv of 


The demand for woolen rags in the 
Dewsbury district is very slow and 
prices are stationary, not a_ single 
change during the last ten days. Buy- 


ing for export to America is. still 
good 

The mill waste market is broader. 
There is an increased demand from 
+} 


he mills but any lifting of prices at 
once checks purchasing. Dealers 
however are firm in their notions. It 


cost 


more to get wastes from pro- 
ducing mills. There is no consumer 
purchasing of wastes ahead. Good 
fine card waste is in call but not in 
large supply. Some inferior material 


1 
h 


las been sold at 45c and some of low 


grade at roc below this figure. 
Threids are less active but the gar- 
nette! material is moving more freely. 
Not 


few mills prefer to buy threads 
on s*mple and process the same in 
their own mills. 


Old Blue Serge Supply Drying-Up 





Changes in Women’s Wear Apparel Likely to Have Marked 
Effect on Supply of Certain Old Woolen Rags 


Boston 
HE revolutionary change that has 
taken place in women’s apparel 
during the post-war years has not 
expended its full force in producing 
semi-disorder in the textile industry 
generally but has had other effects 
less prominent and yet none the less 
real. Blue was the favorite color for 


women and by actual count some 
35% of women on Tremont Street 


this city in the early years of the 
war, were wearing blue dresses. The 
blue serge suit was hardly less prom- 
inent among men. With the advent 
of high wages, silk stockings and fur 
coats became the vogue and the rapid 
development and utilization of rayon 
in women’s wear fabrics has forced 
blue wool materials for women’s wear 
into an insignificant the 
wardrobe. 

Coming down to the humble task 
of the familiar junk man the ques 
tion is raised as to whether or not 
the general collection of old materials 
throughout the whole country is 
likely to show a diminishing quantity 


place in 


of blue serge rags available for the 
use of the woolen industry. 
Blue serge is a popular old rag 


and the mill demand keen enough 
at times to lift its price 300 or more 
per cent above rhe 
price at this time is 9c or 80% above 
July 30, 1914 price. Its popularity 
arises in large part because of the 
ease with which much of the 
can be removed leaving a stock upon 
which many shades may be placed. 
The woolen rag industry to date does 
not seem to realize that smaller and 
smaller quantities of this material are 
likely to be collected as the junk man 
makes his accustomed rounds. Some 
one of these days a good mill demand 
will again appear only to 
limited stocks available and sources 
of supply almost dried up. Recourse 
to foreign markets may be had but it 


pre-war level 


ch re yr 


meet 


is to be noted that while the 7c 
duty is positively non-effective in 
lessening imports of high priced 


knits, hosiery and similar materials 
the duty on a low priced rag is pro- 


hibitive. Blue serge in Dewsbury is 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delaine 
Fine clothing 
% blood 
% blood 


\% blood 
California 
(Seoured Basis) 
Northern, 12 mo 
Southern, 12 mo 


(Scoured Basis) 
Fine 12 mo 
Fine 8 mo 

Pulled—Eastern 


(Scoured Basis) 
A.A. ‘ Be 
A-Super .93— 
B-Super .85— 
C-Super rn .73— 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 
Staple fine 
Do. % bid 
Fine & fine medium 
% blood 
% blood 


Mohair—Domestic 
Best, combing 
Best carding 


Mohair 
Turkey Fair : 
Cape Firsts 

Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 
Scoured Basis——Cape: 
Super 12 months 95 1 
Super 10-12 months...... . 88- 
Australian : 
70s eRitaeewed ts aoe 
64s 
58 


Foreign (In Bond) 


Grease Basis: 

Montevideo: 
58—60s 
56s 
50s 

Suenos Aires: 

4s, 40—-44s 

5s, 36 

Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China : Combing 

Szechuen ass’t 
Cordova .. a sees 
Beoteh) BACK. DRC... csccccsiens 2 
East India: Kandahar 

Vican’r 
Joria 
Aleppo binis 
Iceland, class 1 
Iceland, class 2......... 


SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Waste 
Lap— 
Fine White 
Fine colored 
Thread White Worsted— 


\% blood 
Thread Colored Worsted— 


Fine white 
Medium white 


Old Woolen Rags 
Merinos— 
Coarse light ... ; 8 
ee TRE oe a ccna 18 
Fine lark . os aaa es 
Serges 
EE? Gets se acees es . 8%- 
NR Sa al ah Svar aioe .. 6% 
Red ; scene 
Knit 
| ae ae aa eee 
Red ieee be 
Light Hoods . ee 
Worsteds 
Light 


—26 


—9% 
844— 9 
8%4— 9 





around 6%2c per pound which with 
duty, freight and other charges gives 
an approximate landed price of 15¢c. 

In opening up the question a little 
further it may be said that the junk 


man in making his daily rounds crams 


all kinds of material into his bag, 
paying a small flat price for the 
whole. This primary collection is 
later separated into the two main 
groups of cotton and wool. The wool 
group is then separated into the gen 
eral classifications known to the 
woolen rag trade as ‘mixed softs” 


The mixed softs 
all the knits, 
merinos and serges while the rough 


and “rough cloth.” 


comprise in general 


cloth covers men’s. worsteds, the 
various cloths, fulled and felted ma 
terials. The mixed soft collection on 
current market is worth 9%e and 


rough cloth is quoted 2%c 


The average rag grading establish- 
ment purchases softs and cloth, sort- 
ing therefrom the various kinds of 
materials adapted to specific mill de- 
mand. The blue serge rags are sorted 
from the mixed softs and the sugges- 
that the of 
this rag thus secured is not only de- 
creasing but likely to 


tion is made percentage 
diminish to a 
This not 
but in- 
evitable under prevailing conditions. 
The following table gives tour tests 


much larger degree. may 


be seen immediately seems 


made five 


some vears ago showing 
percentages of black and blue serge 
rags graded from the mixed softs 


collection: 


Black Serge Blue Serge 


1 ip Sr Diasec tO. Re wecuee - 8.8 % 
2 co Ue wee ewes a 14.1 % 
3 ee ah alare aie a 9.2 % 
A Se ee, Se wa eas ec 14.5 % 
\verage. a ; 11.6 % 


\t the present time it is not unlike 
ly that the blue 
figure is not more 


serge 
than 
the trend distinctly downward. 


percentage 
5-6% with 


Slower Wool Demand 





Average Price Level Unchanged— 
Ohio Wools Creep Upward 
Boston.—There is a steady though 
less urgent call for wool on Summer 
Street. Quick delivery required in 
most cases is regarded as a hopeful 
sign and denoting a healthy situation. 
The only sure the 
rushing of wools purchased to the 
mills is that manufacturers have in- 
sufficient raw materials to meet their 
prospective immediate needs. To go 
farther than this is to move on thin 
ice. 


inference from 


If the goods market continues to 
improve in men’s wear fabrics as it is 
now expanding in women’s wear 
fabrics other rush orders for wool will 
no doubt be placed and in volume com- 
mensurate with the cloth business 
received. If on the other hand the 
goods market languishes so also will 
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TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


“BEST-SERVICE” 


f 


‘“*BEST-SERVICE” 


Textile Oils and 


We solicit trial order 
of ‘“‘BEST-SERVICE”™ 
products or will gladly 
send working samples 


on request. 
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“BEST-SERVICE” TEXTILE PRODUCTS | 
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BURKART ‘ 


Chemicals 


K 

| A 
R 
T 


Manufacturers — 
of the 


for the 
Textile 


Industry 


line of 


Softeners 


SLONGOUd ATILXAL .ADIANAS-LSAd., 
CYS 


S 

C 

H 
J 
E 
R 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. ; 
Manufacturing Chemists 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“BEST-SERVICE” TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
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Application of Powers Slasher Cylinder temperatur 
regulator is indicated by arrow No. 1 in photograph above 


Requires no additional piping, fittings 
or material to complete installation. Is self-contained and 
so simple that your own men can install it. Installed 
according to instructions, it will last as long as the slasher 
on which it is installed because of the everlasting Powers 
ALL METAL construction. Arrow No. 2 shows a 
Powers Dial Thermometer which indicates the action ot 
the regulator. 


No More pried Warps 
Dried Warps 

To make certain that your warps ALWAYS contain 
just the right amount of moisture and that none of 
them leave your Slashers “glazed,” “brittle” or “wet,” 


maintain a UNIFORM temperature on the drying 
surface of your Slasher Cylinders. 


Not complicated. 





© POM OG eS 


Scores of cotton mills have found that the best way 
to do this is with the Powers Slasher Cylinder Tem- 
perature Regulator. It has STANDARDIZED their 


warps. 


A large mill in South Carolina which has been using 
14 of these regulators since 1922 says: 


“We have not only found your regulators entirely satisfac- 
tory, but we find also that they are the means of producing 
better warps and reducing steam consumption. 


“On a full day’s run, on one machine which was under test, 
we found that it required 22% less steam to slash the same 
quantity of the same style of yarn with the regulator than it 
did without the regulator. The same slasher was used in 
making the test with and without the regulator. 


“There is less shedding in the weave room and the work 
runs better. This we attribute to the fact that with the regu- 
lator it is possible to leave sufficient moisture in the yarn, and 
still have no fear of its being so damp at times as to mildew, 
as is commonly the case with hand control.” 


Write for Circular 


Find out for yourself how a POWERS Slasher 
Cylinder Temperature Regulator will increase your 


profits. Upon request we shall be glad to send you 
prices and full particulars of our thirty-days’ free test 
offer. 

—— See Also —— 

CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 

——CATALOG— 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


35 years of specialization in temperature control 


2729 Greenview Avenue, Chicago 


Atlanta Charlotte, N. C. Detroit los Angeles New York San Francisco Seattir 
Raltimore Cincinnati El Paso Milwaukee Philadelphia CANADIAN OFFICES 
Boston Cleveland Houston Minneapolis Pittsburgh § Toronto Winn pes 
feo nver Indianapolis Nashville Rochester Montreal Calgary 
Butte, Mont. Des Moines Kansas City New Orleans St. Louis Halifax Vanoourer 


TREE 
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Wool—Continued 


the trade. ‘There is no reason to Wools Less Active 
: “ . 408s J 
sup] that haste in wool delivery p 
itt ime is the forerunner of buy- More Resistance to Higher Range 
ng t) stock or manufacturing to stock. 






of Price from Manufacturers 

PHILADELPHIA.—Manutfacturers are 
showing more resistance to higher 
wool prices and the market, although 
still healthy, is less active than dur 
ing recent weeks. Dealers are hold 
ing bright quarter blood fleece wools 
at 45¢ or higher amd while small 
quantities have been ‘moved at this 


tire wool situation is more 

1 for many years. 

interest is being shown in 

fiber wools both for worsted 
manufacture. Mills con 


buy territory wools finding 
( taples cheaper to use than 
\ustralian grades Scoured 


ed wools are meeting larger figure, which means a clean cost of 


Soc, mills as a rule will not meet this 


Swe DO LOL OG VF 


I} yrade now quoted S8&-goc 


tleece wools are all the same 















] ' price as yet. Territory quarters are 
¢ und 46c. The market in gen- feld = at 83c for staple wools and 
( ceased to move upward. \ dealers are finding it more difficult 
lf values would be pleasing to <e]] Jarge amounts at the advanced 
\ ndent top and varn spinners. Jevel 
4 nued fall in) commodity A “sineilay remission. is foam 
\* | the heart-breaking slump pulled and scoured hese tube rolls 
] to a pre-wal level are well have been active for twe nonth- ne e 
\ t perire Oe during last three weeks prices have pipe rolls 
OSIUIVElY ,agOWw NO MCcMNa- strengthened considerab! IS supe ° 
is crease thefr stocks of raw rising from 8c level to goc, althous jacket rolls 
\ or the last five years ManU- comparatively little has been moved 
4 holding from quarter to ahove 8r7c for average lots for 
* ve shown a steady decline ; 
( more than likely that their Large Noil Demand M 1 D Ji 
4 tude will continue to be expressed One of the most noticeable teatures angles, ye J1gs 
\ lowing wool merchants. pools and l the market during the last two Dye Kettles, etc. 44 
v vers associations to hold the wool months has been the active and steady 
] 1 demand for medium noils. Worsted 
S (he territory wools continue in fair spinners have been well engaged dur RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Cp. 
( call, fine staple selling around $1.15) ing this period and have turned out 66 Maple St. Orange, Mass., U.S.A. 
ind French combing at $1.08. Fleece normal supply of these grades and —— See Also —— 
wools are not in any urgent demand. ' addition large amounts of medium CATALOG 
Delaine is held for 46c but a sale of English noils have been imported and 
«s blood is reported at 46%3c. In -old by dealers here. 


some sections of the market the ask- 
ing price of delaine has been advanced 
to 47¢. Sales of wool in Ohio are 
reported to have been made to Eastern 
huyers at various prices ranging from 
41 to g2c. Mill buyers have been com- 
peting sharply with dealers for the 
best unsold wools. 


Carpet Wool Advance é 
Largest advances made since prices 
started to rise, has taken place in car 
pet wools. Dealers who in the sum 
mer had foresight and courage were 
able to buy carpet wools which if held, 
they would have been able to sell to 
mills at advances up to 25%, within 
a few months. These wools are be- 
ing held in primary markets at prices | 
that mean a clean cost to manufac- 
turers here of more than 50¢ and as 
high as 60c in several instances. The 
scarcity of wools for carpet has been 


Pe ee 


Boston has received for year 
to date approximately 50,000,000 
lbs. more wool than for similar 
period last year. Movement of 
wool outward by rail and sea shows 
in increase of 28,000,000 Ibs. Immense 
\uantities of wool are shipped out by. : : . : 
© easly ar aa aie sae increased by a steady demand for Sargent Wool Washing Machines are used in 
notor cKs tO m SW « < Ss ~ cor ‘ - - . e 
, me : East Indias by manufacturers of h 
of 50 miles and it is believed that , the states of Washington and Maine, Texas and 


cheap woo lor w 's ar, ia: : : 
these shipments also have been con- oue we fens for ee Georgia; and probably every state in the Union 
these mills taking good sized quanti 


‘iderably larger this year. Balancing |. ~~. y;.. eee where wool is machine washed. They are used 
the two factors of income and outcome -_ of Vicaneers and Jorias = highes in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
seems likely that Boston has no Prices than cope mills have paid. bec: and h E bee : 
mete and possibly Sah enieih ie a Demand from carpet mills continues Que : _ ave n sent overseas to France, 
eee ees , active, large sales being made at lat- Japan, China and South Africa, also to Ecuador, 
* est and highest prices. 


Argentina, Uruguay and Chile. 
Boston Wool Receipts mepongeee 
Receipts of domestic and foreign Boston Wool Trade Rally 
ools t Boston, also imports at Boston.—The wool trade of Boston a name associated with Sargent 
iladelphia and New York for the held a Republican rally Wednesday, 


veek ended Oct. 23, based upon data Oct. 27 on the second floor of the 


1 
j 


upied by the Market News Serv- Hallowell, Jones & Donald building, 


They are built in Graniteville, by so large a number of users 


in this country ? 
Textile Machine for thre ° 

, a Of sixteen custom wool 
generations ; a 
5 BIO combers in the United: States, 








* ol bureau of Agricultural Eco- 252 Summer St. The chief speaker Why are these machines so eleven use Sargent Wool Scour- 
Cs le > , 7° . > - ners ae : T . ° ° ° ° ‘ . 
QO. a of Agriculture, of the gathering was Asst. U. S. well known in so large an area ing Machines, eight using this 
¢ ws, in Ibs.: \ 1ey-Genersz ‘illiam J. Donovan . 
—_s ttorney-General William J os and why have they been selected make exclusively. 
Wee who spoke strongly in favor of the , F 
Ended ‘ ei ¢ ceatodes : —— See cdiso 
Oct. 23 1926 1925 re-lection of Senator William M. But- ; ; i +5» CONSOLIDATED 
620,000 146,728,000 120,200, 000 ‘ Catalog No. 124 tells you some of the “why's.’ ——CATALOG—— 
$35,000 164,771.00 138:752,000 ler. Many of the prominent wool ; ; 
oe «(iY Tota 1,455,000 301,499,000 258,953, 000 merchants were present and there was C G SARGENT’S SONS CORP Castaic 
as " IMPORTS AT PRINGIPAL FORTS a large gathering of wool trade em- e e -, ‘Uraniteville, Mass. 
; 620,000 154,771,000 138,753,000 . Tae : 7 e ° 
0 Aaladelphis 2,006,000 40,925,000 73,961, 000 ployees both male and female. F. Preparatory Textile Machinery Builders 
<a York 2,344,000 50,150,000 56,706,000 Nathaniel Perkins was chairman of 
ta 


4,970,000 245,846,000 269,420,000 the meeting. 
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NATIONAL SOLANTINE BLUE 2 GL e 


aioe fast-to-light dye for cotton and 

artificial silk, which will be found useful in h 
combination with other Solantine Dyes for the 

production of a variety of shades where blue is used 

for shading purposes. 


Possesses excellent solubility, dyes level, and is not 
acted on by metals. 


As a ground color for cotton fabrics its easy dis- 
chargeability with hydrosulfite renders it particularly 


se eM 


el. ob ¢3 


,* . em 


Pe 


useful for clear printed effects. 


es 

La 

Pen i 
ee 

Ea) : 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 








NATIONAL DYES 
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Census Report Analyzes Dye Costs in Fabrics 


For First Time, Tariff Commission Presents Data of This Type—1925 Report Shows 
Output Compared With 1924—Record Production of Vat Colors—Both Imports and Exports 


Increase—International Dye Trade 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 

HE feature of the U. S. Tariff 

Commission’s annual census 

of dyes, reporting an increase 

of 25% in domestic produc- 
last year, an analysis of the 
dyes used in a wide variety 
and garments, revealing 
slight difference in cost 
fugitive and fast dyes, espe- 
y when compared with the cost 
of the fabric that, the Commission 
isserts, the universal use of fast dyes 
should be encouraged. A case in point, 
in the Commission’s report 
shirt of woven — striped 
The use of a fast vat dye 
costs one cent per shirt, against one- 
of cent when a_ sulphur 
lve is used that soon bleaches out in 
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vashing 
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[he Commission’s report represents 
the first attempt the part 
Governmental reduce the 
‘ost of It 


color 


on of a 
agency 
to 
the work of Dr. 


of the 


to 
a unit basis. is 


W. N. Watson, 


Chemical 


dy es 


specialist Division, 


and is a significant contribution to has been available, 

vital statistical data of the textile Dr. Watson comments, 
and dye industries, as heretofore, only 

data on average cost of dye per yard and color used. 


TABLE I 


Description of garment or suit 


COTTON 

Men’s overalls—denim, indigo dyed 
Men’s working shirts, chambray, indigo dyed 
Men’s shirts, woven striped madras dyed with 

Vat dyes. ‘ winks 

Sulphur dyes 
Men's shirts, cotton shirting printed with 

Vat dyes.. 

Basic and chrome colors 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 











Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 — 1 45 
NE OED aca wis aa wae 200 — 205 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 3 
Potash, Lump ...... 2%— 3 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
eae pg 
Bleach powder, per 100 
Ib. works, carloads... 200 — 2 40 
Blue Stone ..........0. " 5 — ... 
Calcium Arsenate ....... 7% 9% 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 
SD inde hnae hdd kee 5%— 9 
NE 3355 5 Ge Ca0 se bAe* 4— 4% 
Copperas, ton ......... 12 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar....... 21 — 21% 
Eprom Salts, 100 Ib... 130 — 2 00 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 9 — 9% 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 8) —1 20 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 30 — 32 
COON. ii dcd6caceca eke s 31%— 33% 
Yellow Crude ....... 30 — $32 
Hydrosulphite Conc.... 23 -— 2D 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 18% 
White (crystals) .... 14 - 14% 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 325 — ... 
Po rtanatum—Bie hromate 84— 8% 
Chlorate crystals 84— y 
P ermangan, OER cco 14%— lo 
Sodium acetate ........ 4h,— 5 
Bichromate .......... 6y— 6% 
Biaulphite, 150 —1 75 
LINE Stacked esos 9 — 9% 
| Phosphate 3%4— 3% 
Pruastate, yellow..... 10 — 10% 
| Sulphite, 60% fused. 3%— 4 
30% crystals ...... 2u%— ... 
Tartar emetic, tech. 2— 31% 
Tin—Crystals ......... 41%4— 42 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 17 — 17% 
Oxide, BOM, .ccucces 64 — 66 
MRC TE ces ocasccsce 9%— 10 
Acids 
Acetic, 289% per 100 lb. 325 — 8 50 
Citr < BOg aha eek 45 — ... 
Formic, 90%........... 10%— 11 
Otte, ME. ccs sceee 5%4— 7 
Mu Sar 18 deg. per 
_. Ib. in tank cars. Ss — 
Nitric, Wweconel deg. per 
1 5 10% 6 ay 
phurte, 66 deg. per 
in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 
MG) ccancens easnws 29 — 20% 
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per shirt 
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25% Increase in Domestic 


of the report follows: 
Cost of Dyes in Fabrics 

In the latter part of 1925 the Tariff 

data from 32 

textile concerns on the cost 

in fabrics and garments, in 

wors 


A synopsis 


Commission collected 
domestic 
of dves 
cluding those of cotton, 
ted and silk. 

Table I, gives the cost of the dyes 
in a variety of garments and 
fabrics. The of 
considered in each instance represent- 
ative of the kind of article for which 


woolen, 


used 


costs the dyes are 


they are quoted. There are, however, 
certain fabrics showing a cost above, 
and other fabrits showing a_ cost 


below, the figures given. The methods 








Soldier's cotton khaki suit, dyed with sulphur dyes 3c. per suit ; : 
+ NAN ‘ORRTE employed in computing these costs are 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED , . > —' ‘ c 
Men's suit, 14-ounce, blue ieee ’ lle. per suit given in the Commissions report. 
Police uniform, navy or police cloth dyed with indigo and alizarin 18c. per suit. 7.) 6 : ee en oe 
Men’s woolen suit, Secanoa. mixed color 7c ia suit rhe cost of the dy e re quired varies 
Men’s overcoat, 20-ounce, overcoating mixed color l6c. per overcoat. widely for light shades as compared 
Women's fancy worsted, 10-ounce serge 9c. per suit ; 7 . <a snail 
Women’s fancy worsted, silk stripe serge, 10-ounce l5c. per suit with dark shades, and also in accord- 
Women’s overcoat, Bolivia cloth, 20-ounce 28c. per overcoat ance with the weight of the fabric to 
SILK . , Therefore, the average cost 
Silk dress, plain silk (9 yards per pound) 4c. per dress be dyed. lherefore, the § 
Silk dress, georgette crepe (18 yards per pound) 2c. per dress ot dve per vard means little unless 
HAT full detail is given as to the type ot 
Men’s felt hat 1.25c. per hat fabric and color used. Nevertheless, 
a the figures from some of the largest 
Alkalies Adhesive and Sizing Materials Red, Dev. 7 BL...... eo 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 3%4— 4 Albumen, blood do- Scarlet, Dev........-- 250 — 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 5%— MEN) No.0 vin cawweseewe 50 — 55 Sulphur Colors— 
Potash, carbonate, 80— Dextrine-Potato ....... 7%4— 8 WEE faa aes cxaeuna kes 14— 24 
 eehiehn ties. 6 — 6% Corn, bags, 100 Ib.... 4 07 412 WIGS, COMM co vccccaces 9% — wo 
Caustic, 88-92%...... 7h— T% Do. bbls, 100 lb...... 434 — 4 39 WU. MB ciccvevces 50 — 6 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 143 — 2 44 Gum, British, 100 lb... 437 — ... WOWE aa ccecevesecenes 200 — @& 
Contract, Seen des 12; —1 68 BE icccanésnvecs 464 — ... aE Saree 55 — 1 50 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 eae 3144— 4 Ce Se rer 23 — 580 
Caustic, 76% per 100 Starch, re 100 lb.... 332 — 3 42 os pecs icencerns 455 — 50 
BN pea dak iewwn sa sees 320 — 3 90 eer 359 — 3 69 Basic Colors— 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 310 — ... Do. thin boiling, BEERS i045: <:d06600 909 — 1 00 
BOE. BOW Bee 660 ces scve 10 —1 2B DO POU WOsesnewss 92 — 402 Bismark Brown...... 50 — 60 
: Oo Sees 419 —429 Chrysoidine ......... 400 — 6 
Natural Dyes and Tannins WEFEER ton Shvsescocaeds 6%— ... Fuschine crystals..... 150 — 1 75 
Fustic; Crystals....... 200 — 22 OES es eee 9 — 9% Malachite green...... 2 — cc 
Liquid, 51 deg........ 10 — 12 IN ooo acta d aocareuie'’ 614 7 Methylene blue....... 110 — 1 25 
Gambier, liquid ....... 12% ‘ Tapioca flour ......... 3% 5% Methyl violet......... 80 115 
Hematine, crystals .... 14— 2 Coal Tar Dves Rhodamine B, ex‘ 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. a2 — © Direct Colors— : GN edad eve oes 550 — 600 
Indigo—Madras ....... EO oye Black (H-acid). 28 35 SAGPAMING .. «<6 0.00500 1 45 1 60 
Logwood Extract, liq Black Columbia FF. 50 — 60 Victoria Blue B...... | oer 
De MC Ensi2 cece ee 8 — 10 Mie BS Bo ivococncccc 24 82 Acid Colors ° 
Crystals ............. 16 20 Blue, sky ordinary... 60 — 80 Naphthol blue bik.... 5 — 6 
Osage Orange, Extract, Blue, 2 GL....... au OO an Naphth lamine black 
YO See 7j7— ™% Wins. 4 Gls...... Ne ad 4 B. 50 - 55 
Quercitron extract, 51 Blue Sky, FF........ 95 —1 50 Alizarine saphirol.. 275 — 400 
eg. .....0eseeeee . 6 7 Blue, Fast, RL...... SO eae BING DIGG iisicice ccet 32 —85 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., Blue, Solamine........ SPs 2c. Indigotine ........... 6 = 1 
51 des. tease we ceeees = 7 Benzo Azurine........ at - Induline (water solu- 
Extract, stainless... 10 — ... a  Saggeeager 40 — 60 GE cavckesiv noes 75 — _ 80 
Tannic Acid, tech...... 3D 40 eee We 7 — 999 Soluble Blue......... 300 — 3 7 
ab Brown, Congo G..... ie vale Sulphoneyanine ..... 70— v5 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries Brown, Congo R...... a Seiphose Bine R...-. | © — 
CNN. Seas cicncae ees oo — -atent i A acces Soe das 
Sie Sagneaes. ref.. = a * SNS ce el cl , a Rescorcin brown..... 8s — 90 
Alpha Kitna 35 — 87 Orange, Congo....... o— ... Guinea green......... 100 — 2 20 
i ae 1 — 17 Orange, Fast S...... 17 — ... Wool green S........ oo 
i ateaatcnisess ce 22 24 Red, Gee ws ese eee a 2 ee eens css = = 
7 ec ongo. — f range GG crys..... ays 
—_ Se. - ™ - a <— — Benzo Purpu rine, 4 B. 40— @ Acid Fuchsine . 80 w) 
Technical ... 99 24 Benzo Purpurine Azo eosine G.... ; 65 82 
oor ‘ors ° Ee ee Se. i Ri cis, a ae Crocein scarlet........ 115 — 1 30 
aero a: |e ” Scarlet, 4 BA......... 1 50 = Fast red A........++- 50 — 65 
eee _ 95 Oi, 2.6.1. Se = .. Azo yellow........... 135 —1 40 
gutumibsaaiiaes Beer 48 50 Scarlet, 8 BS ...... 215 — . F. Light Y ellow 2G. 200 — ... 
ya alee eg Diamine B.. 165 — . F. Light Yellow 3 G. 100 — 250 
Oil as Violet N 110 —1 Naphthol, yellow.... 135 —1 40 
“5 an oaps Yellow. ‘ehrysoph- Chrome Colors— 
Castor Oil, No. 8.. a= 1 Rev ogs ccanesis ers 60 —1 30 Aliz, Black B......... 200 — ... 
Olive Oil, denatured, Yellow, Stillbene..... 90 95 Diamond Black PV... TO — ace 
a4 beyaweets9.06% = Developing Colors— Chrome Blue Black.. 400 — 8 
PORE vctesccvesvcsece By 9 See 40 — 6&0 Chrome Brown....... 60 —13% 
co a ere 9 — 10% Black Zambesi....... i a Chrome Green........ 7% —188 
Stearic Acid, double Bordeaux, Dev.. 30 —. 2s. Chrome Yellow....... 45 —110 
eee 13 — 13% Orange, developed.. 250 — ... Indigo— 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 PHOMGEGES: 2. csccccece 100 —115 Synthetic 20% paste 14 1414 
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Power of Penetration 








The Facts about 
Amalie Sonolene are 
well worth Knowing! 


What are you looking for in the bleaching and 
dyeing of cotton yarns and piece goods? Speed? 
Economy? Quality? All these you get in Amalie 
Sonolene—a most powerful detergent. 





For Amalie Sonolene is a forceful penetrant which 


CTT 






—increases the effectiveness of penetration by 
the alkali, and counteracts its harsh action; 





causes maximum thoroughness and complete- 


ness of the Kier boiling; 














readily dissolves and removes the 


fatty in 
ing perfect white in ble 


waxy impurities in the cotton, atta 


iching; 
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1 closed dyeing machines, elimi- 



















ilties of ordinary turkey red 
foaming, being recommended espe- 


cially for Franklin Dyeing Machines; 


in raw stock dyeing, eliminates static by the 


addition of trom 14% to 2%. 


TTT LL 
PU 


And 


essential property 


ill these advantages come back to its 
‘its power of penetration. Try 
out Amalie Sonolene and be convinced! 











Leaflet completely describing the properties, 
function and uses of Amalie Sonolene sent 
anywhere free upon request. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in all Principal Textile Centers 


Am alie 
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Calcium Sulphocyanide, as recently for 
developed in our laboratories, has a 
the following very important uses in roa 


the printing of cellulose acetate silk. 


1. It imparts unusual softness to 
the goods. 

2. Brings out lustrous designs on 
dull backgrounds. 


3. Added to the discharge print- 
ing paste it reduces many col- 
ors hitherto difficult to reduce. 


Calcium Sulphocyanide also acts as 
a mercerizing agent for cotton goods. 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
511 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Guaranteed Results 


Rayon and wool mixtures are so popular that 
increasing numbers of mills are producing these 
desirable fabrics in many beautiful and _ attractive 
combinations. | i sum 

These mills too are proving the unusual advantag¢ 
of treating mixtures of rayon and wool with the x 
special purpose || Hence 
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because these mill alkalies are guaranteed to give 
perfect results with no tendering of the fibre, but a 
smooth straight fibre of beautiful lustre and finish 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


plants in the United States illustrate 
ihe general range of the costs of dye 
on the yardage basis. 

The cost of dye in three cotton 
iece-dyeing plants for the year end- 
ng July 1, 1914, amounted to one- 
eighth cent per yard. During the 
calendar year 1918, a year of peak 
prices, the same three plants had a 
cost of one-half cent ver yard. Data 
obtained by the Tariff Commission 
rom three cotton piece-dyeing plants 
for 1924 and 1925 show the cost of 
ive per yard of about one-third of a 
ent. The cost of dye per yard for 
road silks for one large plant in 1925 
















No. of Price 

Firms Dyes Produced Value Per Lb. 
SU i ae dhs Oe 7 6,619,729 Lbs. $3,470,096 $0.37 
DET piciviecae ert as OD 15,977,246 Lbs. 57,796,228 1.26 
eee oe 78 58.464,446 Lbs. 62,026,390 1.06 
AR ote Sor ook 90 63,402,194 Lbs. 67,598,855 1.07 
NR grag Yee apes 82 88.263.776 Lbs. 95,613,740 1.08 
EE 6 wiles coe & 74 39.008.690 Lbs. 32,370,000 83 
1922 87 64,632,187 Lbs. 38,779,312 60 
PES ian, Sohehta. tail 88 93,007.524 Lbs. 91,048,800 040 
ee cera 78 68.679.000 Lbs. 37,086,660 54 

Babs Gere Sssarehitess 7 86.345,438 Lbs. 10.582.356 






vard as compared with 


he war period 


silk piece-dyeing plants showed 
24 and 1925 an average cost ot 
vard for dyes and three 
ting establishments show tor 
me period a dye cost per yard 
Q4ec 
general, the cost of the dye Isa 
| part of the total cost of a fabric 
garment. In view of the rapidly in 
ng demand by the ultimate con- 
mer of textiles for fast-dyed fabrics 
nd the introduction by many textile 
s of trade marked tabrics, which 
» guaranteed as to color, the differ 
ence in cost per yard between the 
lugitive and the fast dyes is of 
terest. 
Men’s woolen and worsted suitings 
| overcoating materials are very 
tgely dved in the United States with 
excellent fastness. Women’s 
en and worsted for suitings and 
ngs are not as a rule dyed 
tast colors as are used for 


held of cotton tabrics, there 
onspicuous increase in the 

we ot vat dyes on account of their 
si tastness to washing, light, and 
ne bleach used in the mod- 
In the case of men’s 
voven-striped madras, a 

e cost of dve per vard per 
the fast vat dyes, is Ic per 
gainst 0.25 ot a cent when 
es are used which are soon 
ut by the chlorine in laun- 


oe e€ average cost per yard 
tor dye n cotton piece goods, such 
. droa th and ladies’ cotton suit- 
mg, dye’ with vat dyes, was about 


DYE PRODUCTION FOR LAST NINE YEARS 

The following table shows comparative dye production in 
the United States for the last nine years and for 1914. This 
table is based on reports of the U. S. Tariff Commission: 


342c per yard compared with about 
one-hali cent per yard for the direct 
dyes which do not stand washing, 
light, and certain other destructive 
agents. The difference in cost be- 
tween fugitive and fast dyes is so 
slight, especially when compared with 
the cost of the fabric on which thev 
are used, that the universal use of fast 
dyes should be encouraged. 

The silk industry, as compared with 
the cotton and wool industries, has 
been a relatively small consumer of 
fast dyes in the past. Brilliancy and 
purity of shade have been emphasized 
rather than fastness to washing, light, 





Average 





and perspiration. The phenomenal it 
crease in the use ot silk tor women 
wearing apparel has resulted in a de 
mand tor washable silk which doe 
not require the expensive dry clean 
ing process. In response to. tl 
the use of the developed direct dyes 
is increasing and in the woven color 
effects, vat-dyed yarn is becoming an 
important factor in the silk industry 
Dye Output Increased 25% 

The output of coal-tar dyes by 75 
firms was 86,345,438 Ibs. in 1925, as 
compared with 68,679,000 Ibs. in 1924. 
The total sales in the two years were 
79,303,451 Ibs., valued at $37,468,332, 
and 64,961,433 Ibs., valued at $35, 


012,400, respectively. The increased 
production is in part due to the im 
provement of the export trade, ot 


which indigo and sulphur black are 
the principal items. More than go°, 
of the total quantity of, dyes consumed 
in the United States in 1925 were ot 
domestic manufacture, and certain of 
the lower-price colors were exported 
in significant amounts. The progres 
of the industry during that year is 
manifest not only in increased output, 
but in the production for the first time 
in the United States of many vat 
dyes, direct developed dyes, alizarin 
derivatives, and special colors for dye- 
ing rayon and certain mixed fibres 
Decline in Dye Prices 

The weighted average price of all 
domestic dyes sold was about 13% 
less in 1925 than in 1924. The price 
in 1925 was 47c per pound, as com- 
pared with 54c in 1924 and $1.26 in 
1917. Price recessions in 1925 were 
general, occurring in the low as well 
as the high-priced dyes. They were 
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Carload shipments direct from works; 
Fema eme hc me CMa eter t oe 
load pire tts warehouse. stocks 
are available at logical distributing 


centers. 


LET US HEAR FROM YOI 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Nl Flake Caustic Soda .=§s¥W 
MJ Solvay Flake Caustic Soda 76‘, as in- =e 
) dicated by its name, is a product prepared () 
ee in thin wafer or flake like form, suitable Si 
lJ for all purposes for which ground caustic 
wy is used, but possessing physical proper- Sj 
J ties which make it more desirable for 


handling. The flakes vary in thickness 
from 1/32” to 1/16” with an average area 
of 1/2” square. It will be recognized at 
once that this flake caustic soda offers a 
great advantage to the man who uses this 
material in small batches. 
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Solvay Flake Caustic Soda is white in 
color, free from dust, less hygroscopic 







0 than ground caustic, and, therefore, will () 
Nee not solidify in the barrel and form lumps. Ps 
ty Ask for our booklet “Solvay Flake \ 
iy Caustic Soda 76%,” t 
(| The Solvay Process Company 
i Detroit, Mich. Syracuse,N.Y. Hutchinson, Kans. J 
ty WING & EVANS, Inc. Sales Department } 
‘Be 40 Rector Street New York P | 
a Boston Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh : Ni} 
ibe Chicago Syracuse Indianapolis = a, 
MJ Philadelphia Kansas City p \ My 
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BOSSON & LANE 


~-—MANUFACTURERS— 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS 
OLEINE OIL 
MONOLINE OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP 


BLEACHING OIL 
CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLO SOFFENE 
PARA SOAP OIL 
VICTOROIL 


B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers’ Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 


See chiso —— 
TEXTULE 
—CATALOG—— 
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Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 189) 


HYDROSULPHITES 


MADE FROM 


SULPHUR DIOXIDE 


You can make pure concentrated solutions of Soda, Zinc or 
Lime Hydrosulphites much cheaper than you can buy dry 
Hydrosulphite powder. If you use Hydrosulphite let us 
make you a proposition. 


SULPHUR DIOXIDE 


As an Antichlor has many advantages 


Virginia Smelting Co. 
West Norfolk, Va. 


F. A. Eustis, Secretary 2 Fector St. 


CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 
135 Oliver St. Union Trust Co. Blidg., 43 South Second St., 
Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S.A., al Switzerland. 





S.R. DAVID@ COM MPANY | 


INCORPORATED | 


1] 
| 


Dyestuffs | 


252 Congress Street 


Boston, Mass. 


“Sole ‘New. ‘England | Agents ter LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 





ao ccc cece cc 
ANTHRACENE BLUE 


W.R. and W.G. Pre-war Types 
Extremely fast and level dyeing 
Dyes well by Franklin Machine Process. 


E. J. FEELEY, Inc., Sole Agents 


Manufacturers - Agents - Importers 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
128-130 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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large. y due to the severe competition 


hetwcen the domestic manufacturers, 


and in the high-priced colors to in- 
creased competition 


from imported 
dyes 
\umber of Manufacturers 
Seventy-five firms reported produc- 
tion of dyes in 1925 (six of which 
made only bacteriological stains and 
indicatots). In 1924, 78 firms re- 
ported, and in 1919, 90 firms. By the 
end of 1925, four firms had ceased 
ction and one was taken over by 
nother firm, leaving 64 manufactur- 
ers of dyes (exclusively). The severe 
competition resulting from excess 
ity to produce will, in the long 
run, eliminate many of the existing 
It is likely that some of the 
ones will be absorbed by the 
larger, and that several others will 
amalgamate in order to lower manu- 
facturing costs by a reduction of sell- 
expenses, duplication, and over- 





smaliel 


head 

lhe number of dye producers in the 
United States affords an interesting 
contrast to the situation in Germany 
md Switzerland. In Germany six 
firms have been taken over by the 
Badische, now known as the I.G., leav- 
ing two other large producers and 
four of importance. 
In Switzerland, three of the four pro- 
ducers have a close affiliation of in- 
terest 


perhaps minor 


Record Production of Vat Dyes 

Vat dyes other than indigo recorded 
i peak production, with a total of over 
2,600,000 Ibs., or an increase of 43% 
over the 1924 figure. The total out- 
put of vat dyes including indigo was 
31,730,000 lbs., as compared with 
21,818,000 Ibs. in 1924. The marked 
annual increase in thé consumption of 
vat dyes. is in response to the insist- 
ence of the ultimate consumers of tex- 
tiles for fast-dyed fabrics. Trade- 
marked fabrics with a color guarantee 
are becoming an important item in the 
trade and insure the consumer of a 
fabric attaining a standard of fast- 
ness. Vat colors have been very 
largely used on cotton; especially on 
fabrics subjected to the treatment of 
the modern laundry. The application 
on silk, however, is assuming more 
mportance each year. 

Dye Imports Increase 

he total imports of coal-tar dyes 
‘or 1925 were 5,209,601 Ibs. valued at 
4.937.240, representing a 72% in- 
‘rease by quantity and a 59% increase 
'y value over the 1924 figure. Ger- 
my turnished 52% of the imports 


nd Switzerland, 32%. the remainder 
nginating from other countries. 
Competition from imported colors, 
Principally the high-cost types, has 
deen ronounced. These consist 
argely of vat dyes, alizarines, devel- 
oped direct dyes, and dyes covered by 
foreign patents. This competition has 
Increa since the tariff reduction of 
18% 0 September 22, 1924. 


've Exports Increase 
Expo-ts in 1925 totaled 25,799,880 


Ibs - ; : 

Ib va'ved at $6,694,360, an increase 
of 64 n quantity and only 19% in 
Value 1924. Indigo and sulphur 
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black were the leading dyes exported. 
Some direct dyes and a limited quan- 
tity of other types were sold abroad 
Severe competition in the world mar- 
kets has resulted in price reduction in 
nearly every important consuming 
country. 


International Dye Trade 

The year 1925 was marked by en 
ergetic efforts on the part of Germany 
to regain her former dominance of the 
world’s dye markets. A trust known 
as the 1. G. Teerfarben Industrie was 
formed by the consolidation of six 
German dye producers. This is one of 
the most ambitious undertakings in the 
history of German finance, and is pri 
marily intended to reduce manufactur 
ing costs. A second project was the 
consolidation of the 
agencies, the purpose of which is to 
increase the competitive strength of 
the German Cartel in each of the for- 
eign markets. 


foreign sales 


In 1925, the exports of German dyes 
amounted valued 
at $44,311,155, an increase of 24% in 
quantity and 43% in value over 1924. 
By value the 1925 exports were 85% 
and by quantity 32% of the pre-war 
1913 figure. In certain tonnage dyes 
Germany has encountered 
tion from the new producing coun- 
tries. In the high-priced products, she 
has been successful in increasing her 
export trade, to both producing and 
non-producing nations. 


to 75,879,025 Ilbs., 


competi- 


The world’s capacity to produce 
dyes greatly in excess of demand con- 
tinues and has brought about severe 
competition in the world’s markets 
with a downward trend in price. The 
new producing nations regarding dye 
manufacture as a key industry and 
essential to national defense, have 
adopted protective measures with a 
view to stimulating dye manufacture. 
Competition, however, will undoubt 
edly reduce the capacity in coming 
years to a figure more nearly at the 
pre-war level, allowing for increases 
in population and_ per 
sumption. 


capita con 


In Great Britain the government 
has withdrawn from participation in 
the affairs of the British Dyestuffs 
Corp. with the result that there has 
been a writing down of the assets of 
the corporation and reduction in its 
capital. In 1925 the corporation took 
over the Scottish Dyes, Ltd., a con 
cern that is pre-eminent in the manu 
facturing of vat dyes in that country. 

Italy has made progress in the 
manufacture of new dyes, and Spain 
has recently adopted a system of dye 
license import control for the protec 
tion of the home industry. Japan, 
following the system of dye import 
control, adopted in 1924, and the Sub- 
sidy Act in March, 1925, has extended 
the provisions of its subsidy to firms 
producing certain dyes. Russia, in an 
effort to establish a dye industry is 
now producing certain crudes, inter 
mediates, and dyes. The export trade 
of Switzerland shows in 1925 a loss 
in the exports of indigo but a slight 
increase in both values and quantity 
for dyes other than indigo. 


‘ ° * eS 
Chemists’ Annual Meeting 
Details for Charlotte 
Sessions, Dec. 3-4 
Plans are being perfected for the 
annual meeting of the American Asso 


Program 


ciation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists in Charlotte, N C., Dec. 3 
and 4. The program provides 


for a number of side trips to impor- 
tant textile plants in Greensboro, 
Salisbury, in and about Charlotte, 
County points, and in and 
about Spartanburg and Greenville, S. 
C, An informal with suit 
able entertainment, will be provided 


(;aston 
smoker, 
by the lecal 


arrangements committee 


for Friday evening. Saturday will 


be devoted to the reading and dis 
cussion of important papers relating 
to the industry. The annual banquet 
will be held at the Charlotte Hotel on 
Saturday evening; a large attendance 
from both North and 
\mong the speakers for this 
Prot. 
Lowell, Mass., 


is expected 
South. 
event are Louis A. Olney, of 
president of the asso 
Edwin Farnham Greene, of 
Boston, treasurer of the Pacific Mills; 
Colonel H. A. Metz, president of the 
General Dyestuff Corp., of New 
York; and Dr. D. W. Daniel, head of 
the Academic Department of The 
Agricultural College, Clem- 
con College, S. C., one of the best 
known speakers in the South. 


ciation ; 


Clemson 


Philadelphia Chemists and Col- 
orists Meet 

PHILADELPHIA,— The 
of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and held a 
meeting at the Philadelphia Textile 
School, Oct. 29, the meeting being 
preceded as usual by an informal din- 
ner at the City Club. , Charles FE. 
Mullin, of Eavenson & Levering Co., 
Camden, N. J... was the principal 
speaker, taking as his subject, “The 
Constitution of Wool and Its Rela- 
tion to Industrial 
larly Dyeing.” This interesting and 
instructive address was especially im- 
portant from the standpoint of the ef- 
fect the various through 
which wool passes in scouring, dyeing 
and finishing, have upon the fibre. 

There is an unusually large interest 
being taken by the Philadelphia sec- 
tion of the association in regard to 
the annual meeting of the parent so 
ciety, which will be held in Charlotte, 
N. C., on Dec. 3 and 4. Special trains 
will be used and it was emphasized 
at this meetihg that members expect 
ing to attend should signify their in- 
tention as quickly as possible, by send- 
ing notice to the secretary or to Dr. 
R. E. Rose, of E. I. du Pont de Ne 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del.. who 
is a member of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements. Nomination blanks have 
heen sent to all members and new of 
ficers will be elected at the Charlotte 
meeting. 


local section 


Colorists 


Processes, Particu- 


processes, 


*Satmon, Faris. N. H. Stockholders 
of the Salmon Falls Mfg. Co., at the 
special meeting held Oct. 21. voted in 
liquidating the property Di- 


favor of 
rectors were authorized to carrv on ne 
gotiations for leasing all or part 
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Obituary 


William D. Livermore 

William D. Livermore, chief chemist 
of the American Woolen Co., died on Oct. 
22, at his home in Lawrence, Mass., after 
several months of declining health. He 
was a native of Charlestown and was 
yraduated from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1887. 

After two years in a 
mill, he became chief 
Washington Mills in 1889. When that 
mill became part of the American 
Woolen Co. in 1899 he was appointed 
chief chemist of the new company, a 
position which he held up to the time 
of his death. He was a charter member 
of the Merrimac Valley Country Club in 
Methuen, a \merican 
Society and was a_ charter 
member and vice president of the Amer 
Chemists 


Rhode Island 
chemist at the 


member ot the 
Chemical 
ican Association of Textile 
and Colorists. Mr. Livermore is sur 
widow, his mother, Mrs. 
Livermore of Charlestown, and 
one son, William T. Livermore of Allen- 
town, Penn The was from 
Grace Episcopal Church, Lawrence, last 


Monday. 


vived by his 


Susan 


funeral 


John Graves Shedd 


John Graves Shedd, chairman of the 
board of directors of Marshall Field & 
Co., died on Oct. 22 in Chicago after an 


emergency operation for appendicitis. 
He was 76 years old, having been born 
at Alstead, N. H., on July 20, 1850. He 
was educated at the common schools of 
Alstead and Langdon, N. H. He was 
employed in the general stores at Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., and Alstead, N. H., and 
in a dry Rutland, Vt., 
until 1872, when he removed to Chicago 
and entered the employ of Field, Leiter 
& Co. He remained with that firm and 
its successor, Marshall Field & Co., of 
which he ultimately became chairman of 
the board. He was director of many im- 
portant corporations and member of 
numerous clubs. It is said that Marshall 
Field looked upon Mr. Shedd as the 
greatest merchant he knew. Fifty years 
ago he had charge of the white goods 
and laces in the Chicago house. He al- 
ways maintained his contacts with the 
goods field and was known to 
keen market 


goods store at 


cotton 
many 
judgment. 


merchants for his 


Thomas Emmett Cunningham 


Thomas Emmett Cunningham, for the 
last nine years superintendent of the 
foundry of the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., died 
suddenly at his home in that city on 
Oct. 19. Mr. Cunningham had been with 
the corporation for 24 years, first at the 
Providence (R. I.) branch where he re- 
mained until transferred to Worcester in 
May, 1917. Before going té Providence 
Mr. Cunningham was head of the shop 
oftfce of the Draper 
Mass. He leaves a widow and one sister. 
Burial was in Milford, Mass 


( ‘Orp., | lopedale, 


William G. Young 

William G. Young, for many years 
prominently identified with the textile 
industry of the Mohawk Valley, died 
at his home in St. Louis, Mo., on Oct. 
19, according to word received’ by 
relatives in Cohoes. He was born at 
Clinton, N. Y., and was 68 years old. 
For a quarter of a century he was em- 
ployed in an official capacity with the 
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New 
the Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 
at New York Mills. Upon severing 
connection with these firms about 20 
years ago he removed to St. Louis, where 
he gained prominence in the textile in- 
dustry as superintendent and general man- 
ager of the Home Cotton Mills, which 
position he occupied at the time of his 
death. He is survived by a wife and 
daughter 


Albert Llewellyn Wiley 
Albert Llewellyn Wiley, who died in 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) General Hospital 
on Oct. 14, was for more than 50 years 
identified with the textile 
Worcester, Mass He was a native of 
Lincolnville, Me., 91 years old and active 
in business until his retirement five 


ago. He 


industry in 


years 


was for 30 years 


master me 


chanic for the George H. Gilbert Mig 
Co., Gilbertville, Mass., until 1898, and 
or the next 20 vears wa wit! the 


{ Knowles Loom Works 
Worcester, first as 


(rompton & 


ardmaster and tl 


is foreman. He was twice a member of 
he Massachusetts House of Representa 
He leaves two daughter and 
Burial Va W Ha ‘ 
\f 
vid 
Benjamin Brines 
imin Brine roremal thie 
partment 1 thre Whiti M hin 
rl Whitinsville Ma vher he 


nad been employe 1 for 43 ve irs, died at 


e Blue Eagle Int that llage on 
Ox 10, after a long illness He wa 
born in Desert Martin, Count Derry, 
Ireland, 73 years ago and had lived in 
Whitinsville for 45 years He was 
known throughout the Blackstone Valley 
as the “father of baseball He leaves a 
married daughter 

Charles H. Henry 
Charles H. Henry, formerly — oftice 


manager of the Piedmont 
Greenville, S. C., died at 
Oct. 14, after a short illness. Mr. Henry, 
after resigning from the Piedmont com 
pany, moved to the latter city and at one 
time operated one of its largest depart 
ment stores and published a daily news 
paper He was also prominent in the 
real field in Spartanburg. Mr. 
Henry's mother was the daughter of the 
late Capt. H. P. Hammett, a pioneer mill 
executive in South Carolina 


Mig. Co., of 
Spartanburg, 


estate 


John B. Plouffe 


Plouffe, for more 


than 35 


John B 
years overseer of finishing at the Chase 
mills of the Woolen Co 
Webster, Mass., had been em- 
ployed for 62 years, died suddenly at his 
home in that Oct. 12, aged 71 
years. He worked as usual the day be 
fore and was apparently in the 
health Mr. Plouffe 
Dudley, Mass., and work in the 
mills when © years old He 
widow and-one son 


American 


where he 
town on 


best ot 
was a native otf 
began 


1 
waves i 


Herbert H. Mullen 
Herbert H. Mullen, aged 50, head book 
keeper for the Durham Cotton Mfg. Co 


> 


for 23 years, died at Durham last week 
He was a member of the Methodist 
church, Knights of Pythias and is sur 
vived by his wife, three sons and tht 
da wt « S 


Jeremiah A Sullivan 
Jeremiah A. Sullivan, prominent tex- 
tile manufacturer of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
died at his home in that city on Oct. 22 
after an heart 


attack of disease He 


York Mills Corp. and later with was born at Amsterdam 
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in 1879. He 
gained prominence in the textile indus- 
try as president and one of the organ- 
izers of the Adriutha Silk Co., which 
discontinued its business in 1924, 


T. F. Firth 
The death, recently, of T. F. Firth, 
superintendent of spinning for the Ma- 


gee Carpet Co., Bloomsburg, Pa., re- 
moved one of the most widely known 
factors in the carpet industry. Mr. 


Firth was tormerly the managing di 


New Silk Hosiery Plant 


Arrow Mill Completed at Irving- 
ton, N. J. 

Enstice Brothers, engineers and 
general contractors of Newark, N. J., 
have just completed a two-story and 
basement concrete and brick mill 
building for the Arrow Silk Hosiery 
Co., Inc., at Coit Street & Renee Place, 
Irvington, N. J. This building stands 
on 40,000 sq. ft. of ground and is 








Neu 


Plant of Arrow 


rector ot the Overbrook Carpet Co. in 
Philadelphia, and prior to that he had 
been agent for the Old Higgins Mill at 
Thompsonville, Conn., now operated by 


the Bigelow-Harttord Carpet Co. 


Rabert W. Lutton 

Robert W. Lutton, for many years 
identihed with textile manufacturing in 
the Mohawk Valley, died at his home in 
Troy last week after a brief illness. He 
was born at Hagaman, N. Y., and was 
62 years old. For a number of 


years 
he was general superintendent of the 
Rob Roy Hosiery Co. at Troy until the 


firm was dissolved in 


1922. 
Theodore Howard 
Theodore Howard, who retired about 
12 years ago as a partner in Water 
house & Howard woolens, died recently 
in Woodstock, Vt. Mr. Howard was 
about 67 years old. Previous to his con 
nection with Waterhouse & Howard, he 
was associated with Sullivan, Vail & Co. 
He is survived by his 
daughter, Emily 


widow, and a 


Robert A. Griffing 


Robert A. Griffing, aged 81, for 40 


years superintendent of Cheney Bros.., 
branch plant on Morgan street, Hart 
tord, Conn., until it was closed several 


vears ago, died last Tuesday at his home 
in that city. 
one daughter 


He leaves his widow and 
l'uneral services were held 
m Thursday 


E. Harry Mierson 

kK. Harry 
general 
Corp., Gloversville, 
city last 


Mierson, vice president and 
manager of the Littauer Glove 
N. Y., died in that 
following a_ stroke of 
apoplexy. He was born in Philadelphia 
in 1864. He 
of the 
tion 


week 


a prominent member 
Manufacturers’ Associa- 


was 
( OV e 


Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 


built so that three stories can be added 
without interruption of production. 
There is also sufficient property ad- 
joining the mill belonging to the com- 
pany to give ample room for further 
expansion. The building will house 
30 full fashioned knitting machines to- 
gether with auxiliary machines and 
finishing department, and is a most 
modern building. 

The Arrow Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., 
has already installed new machines 
and is at present moving its old ma- 
chines from the present location at 122 
Hawthorne Avenue, Newark, N. J., to 
the new plant. The company will 
have an output of 1,700 dozen per 
week and is making a specialty of 
chiffon ladies’ full fashioned hosiery, 
selling to jobbers only through its sole 


sales agent, Edward S. Mitchell, 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The officers of the company are: 


William R. Seidel, president; F. Un- 
deutsch, vice-president and general 
manager; P treasurer; EF. 
Vogel, secretary. 


Roscher, 


Army Awards Sheeting Con- 
tract to Ellis A. Gimbel 


PHILADELPHIA.—Ten concerns sub 
mitted bids to Depot Quartermaster, 


U. S. Army, for supplying 148,283 
vds., 54” unbleached sheeting. Low- 
est bid received was that of Ellis A. 
Gimbel, Philadelphia, who quoted 


17.4c, one-half of amount to be de- 


livered in 40 days and balance within 


70 days. Batavia Mills, Inc., New 
York, bid, 17.87c, terms 1% 10 days. 
delivery to be made at the rate ot 
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12,000 yds., weekly. Grand ion 
Textile Mills, New York, 2 if 
delivered in rolls and 20.65¢ de- 
livered in pieces, terms 1% | 
S. B. Marks Co., New York, 1 
Duntex Mfg. Co.,  Philac 
18.38c, deliver 18,500 yds., 


avs 


‘s 


starting Nov. 15. William | «ner 
& Sons, Philadelphia, 22%c. \{oe 
Rosenberg, New York, 18.77. de- 
livery to be completed wit 2 
days. Lamport Mfg. & Sup; 
New York, 20c on 80,000 yd 
delivery within 10 days . 
Mills, Inc., New York, 18.41 e 
livered in pieces and 17.97¢ 
livered in rolls, delivery to 
pleted by February. Marsh 
& Co., Chicago, 19¢, delivery 
ber to January. 

After considering the 
depot officials announced tl 
award contract for supplyi: 
material to Ellis A. Gimbel 
delphia, whose bid of 17.4 rhe 
lowest received 


Slater Prepares Exhibit of Its 
Products 
WEBSTER, 
Inc., 
and in large textile centers New 
England of the various products they 
manufacture. Every process of the 
cotton material to finished 
product is explained by ex 
the material in its different stages 
Representatives of the mills at the es 
hibits explain the steps in the 
facture of cloth. 


Mass.—S. Slate: 
are holding exhibits in 1 


from raw 





“Open House” at Plant for 
Community Inspection 

The Framingham, Mass., 
of the Barber-Colman Co., whos« 
cipal factory is at Rockford, Ill., was 
thrown for public inspection 
members of the community and_ others 
interested on Wednesday of last week 
Open house was maintained throughout 
the evening and a_ large r 
Framingham business men, 
ers and citizens visited the plant 

The guests were escorted through the 
various departments in groups and the 
work of the different machines was ( 
scribed to them. Much interest was 
manifested in the warp tying-in maclin 
the automatic spooler, the 
warper and the other modern machiner 


branch plant 
prin- 


open 


numbe 


manutactu 


hich  speet 


which has been developed by this co 
pany. 
Since this new branch plant 


established, the people of Framing 
have displayed curiosity as to its | 
and this opportunity was taken 
demonstrate its place in the  indust 
world. The plant has 12,000 s 

floor space, utilized for the manutactul 


of its equipment. It was nstruct 
under the direction of Lockw ree! 
& Co., Engineers, of Boston reasing 
business influenced the compa to give 


up its branch office in Bost 
porate under Massachusetts !a 


Barber-Colman Co. of Mas sett 
and to establish this brancl nt : 
Framingham, as it was felt tha vour 
be more economical and _ satts! ry 


have a party of its own it 
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Commission Finishing and Dye- 
ing Establishment, preferably in 
Middletown, Conn., to handle the 
production of a mill manufactur- 

g Fancy Dress Goods and 
Drapery Goods. Also Cross Dye- 
ng of any kind and any weight. 
Weekly production about 1,000 
pieces, 


I 


BURNS LACE MFG. CO., 
Middletown, Conn. 


COMMISSION WEAVING 
SOLICITED 


anything 
n's wear 


Reed 


in the men's and 
fabrics, 15 broad looms, 
Space 4 x 4 box, 25 


“KENTON WORSTED MILLS, Inc. 


Pascoag, R. 1 


da weave 
w 
82 inch 


Wanted 25 to 50 
weaving 40” Cotton 
preferred 


Jacquard looms for 
Warp goods Mill 


Permanent proposi 


\ddress Adv. 648, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





Situations Wanted 


eee 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendeants or overseers for any department 
ef mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER DRESSING & SPOOLING. Position 
Wanted by man 36 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on woolen, worsted and cotton Familiar 
with all makes dressers and spoolers. Good recom 
mendations 

0. B. 253, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. & DESIGNER IN WLN 
OR WST. MILL. Position wanted by man 38 years of 


age, American, married Worked on woolens, wors 
teds ytton worsteds of all kinds. Familiar with ¢ 
& K automatic looms. Good recommendations 


0. B. 259, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
SUP OF 
MECHANI( 


COTTON MILL OR 
Position wanted by man 41 


MASTER 
years of 






American, married. Worked on satins, sateens, 
5 vide sheetings, all rayon, silk and cotton 
i n. Familiar with all makes cotton machin 
ar kinds electrical equipment, power and 
Good recommendations 

a | 487, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
ASST. TO SUPT. OR DESIGNER IN WOOLEN 
MILL Position wanted by young man 21 years of 
‘ A an, single Worked on woolen men’s weat 
‘loakings. Familiar with D&F cards’ and 

KB mules, et Good recommendations 

O. B. 756, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUP NTENDENT (COTTON OR SILK) Position 
. i an 34 years of age, American, married 
W tine cotton and silk. Familiar with Dra 
. ton & Knowles looms Good recom 


0. B SS, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


COTTON CARDING Position wanted 
ars of age, American, married. Worked 
l < otton goods Familiar with all 

machinery Good recommendations 
132 Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVE ER 


OVI R WLN oR WST FINISHING OR 
SECON AND Position wanted by man 40 years 
Ag in, macried Worked on all kinds of 
worsteds Familiar with all makes 
worsted finishing machinery. Has good 


7. Textile World, Boston, Mass 
ASS IT on 


*"ATTERN 


ASST. DESIGNER IN WLN 
WEAVING Position wanted 
age American, single Worked 
laid backs and kerseys Good 
&, Text World, Boston, Mass 
ASST 
“1 


SUPT. IN WORSTED MILL 
man 25 vears of age, English 
n all classes from mohair to fine 
is vigoreaux and fancy twists 
Prince Smith, Saco-Lowell, Collins 
Jencks machines. Good recommenda 


rextile World, Boston, Mass 

past GNER ITN WLN. OR WORSTED MILI 
i by man 31 years of age, American 

Snel ed on dress goods, and 
miliar with all makes 
ns 


men's wear 
looms Ciood 


Textile World, Boston, Mass 
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British Cotton Shipments 


Data on Trade in Yarn and Goods 
for September 

MANCHESTER, Eng. (Special to 
TexTILE Wortp).—Exports of cotton 
yarns and manufactures from the 
United Kingdom during September 
amounted to £12,088,923 and the total 
of manufactured articles to £43,182,- 
O12, compared with £12,046,428 and 
£42,735,921 in August, and £15,593,- 
g8o and £48,775,062 in September. 

For the nine months ended Septem- 
ber the figures were £120,414,416, and 
£410,612,141, against £152,946,231 and 
£462,627,009 in 1925. 

Shipments of cotton piece goods in 
September totalled £9,196,.787, repres 
enting 311,686,300 sq vds., 
with *£9,170,424 and 


compared 


297 933,000 Sq 


|. 
yds. in August. and £12,022.747 and 
359,810,400 sq vds m September, 
1925. 


In the nine months ended Septem 
ber the exports were £91,595,369 and 


3,009,287,700 sq vds.. the comparative 


figures for the previous vear being 
£115,915.823 and 3,350,041,900 sq 
vds. 

The cotton yarns shipped in Sep- 


tember were valued at £1,603,942, the 
\ugust 
and 12,- 


weight being 12,142,000 Ib. In 
£1,545,626 
513,300 Ib., and in September, 1925, 
£2,170,145 and 13,923,400 lb 

During the nine months ended Sep 
tember the exports were £16,258,525 


the figures were 


and 124,924,400 Ib.. compared with 
£23,193,162 and 139,821.500 I|b., in 
1925. 


|New Publications | 


THE STAPLE Cotton CooperATIVE ASsso- 
CIATION ; Circular No. 397 of U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; 56 
pages; 10c per copy. 

This study of the Staple Cotton 
Cooperative Association, Greenwood, 
Miss., was undertaken at the request of 
its board of directors by the Division of 
Cooperative Marketing of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as a part of its 
program of i 
cooperative organization among farmers. 
The study covers practically every fea 





economic research in 


ture of the association’s operations dur 
ing the four years of its existence up to 
June, 1925, including a detailed 
of its organization, operation, 
ship relations and_ selling 


analysis 
member 
program. It 
is one of the series of “Farmers Coopera 
and is designed to 
bfing out those experiences of this asso 
ciation that helpful to other 
cooperatives. Excepting indirectly it con 
tains nothing 
effect of this 
upon existing 
cottons, but 
regarding the 


tive Business Studies” 
would be 

showing the competitive 
cooperative organizatiot 
private trading in 
there is 


staple 
detail 


methods of 


considerable 
merchandising 


the association that tend to demonstrate 
that a real service is performed for 
spinners. This study was ° prepared 
under the direction of A. V. Swarthout. | 


marketing economist, Division of 


Cooperative Marketing, Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics. Copies may be 
secured from Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government 


Printing Office | 
Washington, D. C. 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
COUT TIC CO TULA Bg 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. PGT 10°) 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


Telephone Woonsocket 2573 


Established 


Enterprise Garnetting 
Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


1918 


Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips 


Our work fully guaranteed 


CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock 
cones, sizes from 7 to 
converted to cloth on 


converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 
30 cul, single or plied Any kind of yarn, including rayon 
spring needles, in all widths, any gauge 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 




















